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INTRODUCTION  by  Christopher  K.  Jarvi 


Some  of  those  that  have  made  great  contributions  to  their  profession  can  honestly  say  that  they 
were  "called"  to  that  profession  and  had  no  choice  but  to  do  what  they  did.  Others  have  displayed 
greatness  because  they  became  "converts"  to  their  chosen  profession.  They  made  their  mark  because  they 
were  blessed  with  a  unique  perspective  born  of  the  convergence  of  their  unique  talents  and  a  distinct 
need  for  those  talents  in  a  time  of  crisis.  As  is  often  the  case  in  religion,  the  convert  is  among  the  truest  of 
believers  because  they  often  see  what  they  are  doing  with  a  wisdom  unfettered  by  common  assumptions 
adopted  by  those  educated  from  within  the  system. 

Richard  C.  Trudeau  was  a  man  demanded  by  the  times.  His  background  in  the  arts,  world  travel, 
public  relations,  music,  political  advocacy,  and  love  of  the  outdoors  emerged  at  a  point  in  time  that  the 
parks  and  recreation  profession  greatly  needed  such  talents.  One  of  the  greatest  park  professionals  of  all 
time,  William  Perm  Mott,  Jr.,  recognized  Dick's  talents  in  public  relations  and  legislative  advocacy  and 
brought  him  to  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  in  1964  to  help  the  District  grow.  And  grow  it  did,  to 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  parks  and  recreation  organizations  in  the  nation. 

However,  Dick  was  unaware  of  the  challenges  that  he  would  face  when  he  assumed  the  job  as 
General  Manager  of  the  District  in  1968  after  Bill  Mott  moved  on  to  become  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  for  the  State  of  California.  Dick  worked  hard  to  maintain  the  legacy 
of  Bill  Mott  and  the  many  plans  that  Bill  had  left  the  District.  Dick  had  big  shoes  to  fill  and  he  stepped 
up  to  the  challenge  with  the  energy  and  tenacity  that  only  he  could  provide. 

There  were  many  challenges  in  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  from  the  inception  of  his 
assumption  of  the  position  of  General  Manager  in  1978.  Dick  excelled  in  meeting  them  all.  However,  his 
greatest  challenge  was  ahead.  In  1978,  the  voters  of  California  passed  Proposition  13,  one  of  the  most 
devastating  pieces  of  legislation  ever  enacted  because  of  the  way  it  impacted  "special  districts"  and  the 
parks  and  recreation  profession  throughout  the  state.  The  entire  face  of  parks  and  recreation  was  to 
change  dramatically  and  Dick  Trudeau  was  to  rise  as  one  of  the  most  important  influences  of  that  time  in 
our  profession  in  meeting  this  crisis. 

Proposition  13's  primary  impact  was  to  cut  funding  to  local  government  substantially.  Park  and 
recreation  agencies  took  a  disproportionate  share  of  all  of  these  cuts.  Special  districts,  totally  dependent 
on  property  tax  dollars,  were  hit  particularly  hard  and  the  once-strong  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District 
was  beset  with  tremendous  challenges.  Services  had  to  be  reduced,  staff  cut,  and  programs  oriented 
toward  user  fees  or  they  would  be  lost  altogether.  The  entire  parks  and  recreation  profession  started  to 
doubt  itself  and  suffer  from  problems  of  self  esteem.  Professionals  throughout  the  state  had  enjoyed 
tremendous  popularity  throughout  the  1960's  and  they  started  questioning  whether  the  message  sent  by 
the  public  was  that  parks  and  recreation  was  no  longer  needed.  City  councils  and  boards  throughout  the 
state  reduced  funding  to  park  and  recreation  agencies  by  as  much  as  50  percent.  I  was  in  Los  Angeles 
County  at  the  time,  and  the  department  underwent  successive  cuts  of  25  percent  of  the  total  budget  for 
five  years  in  a  row.  The  profession  was  in  crisis. 

The  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  and  the  parks  and  recreation  profession  needed  a  leader 
around  which  they  could  rally.  It  had  to  be  someone  that  still  believed  in  what  we  did  and  had  the 
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expertise  and  wisdom  to  communicate  that  message  to  our  public  and  to  our  policy  makers  at  the  local 
and  state  level.  We  needed  someone  with  a  background  in  legislative  advocacy,  public  relations 
experience,  an  understanding  of  our  mission,  and  connections  with  those  in  the  community  that  believed 
in  what  we  did  and  a  deep  and  abiding  belief  in  the  value  of  what  the  profession  had  to  offer.  And,  it  had 
to  be  someone  that  could  view  what  we  did  from  a  perspective  unfettered  by  the  "conventional"  wisdom 
of  the  profession.  It  was  obvious  that  the  way  we  were  doing  business  was  not  working  and  needed  to  be 
reevaluated  on  a  draconian  scale. 

It  was  within  this  context  that  I  first  observed  and  then  met  Dick  Trudeau.  I  remember,  vividly,  his 
involvement  in  our  professional  conferences  as  he  agreed  to  present  sessions  on  topics  critical  to  our 
survival  as  a  profession-legislative  advocacy,  public  relations  and  the  pursuit  of  funding  sources  other 
than  those  most  conventionally  used.  But  I  remember,  more  than  anything  else,  an  impression  that  Dick 
literally  floated  across  the  room  as  he  moved,  as  opposed  to  walking.  I  distinctly  remember  thinking  that 
this  man  exuded  an  energy  that  I  had  rarely  seen  in  my  lifetime  in  any  individual,  let  alone  a  professional. 
His  enthusiasm  for  our  profession  and  for  what  he  believed  in  was  infectious  and  has  impacted  me  to  this 
day.  I  was  to  find  in  later  years  that  my  impressions  were  not  illusory.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  drive 
and  vision  bom  out  of  a  belief  in  what  he  was  doing,  a  trait  that  was  central  to  his  success  and  would 
follow  him  into  retirement. 

Dick's  example  provided  us  all  with  the  model  for  today's  successful  park  and  recreation 
professional.  He  taught  us  all  to  believe  in  what  we  do.  He  taught  us  to  market  the  benefits  of  what  we 
do,  survey  our  constituents  to  determine  their  needs  and  shamelessly  advocate  to  our  legislators  and  our 
constituents  about  the  importance  of  parks  and  recreation.  He  taught  us  that  it  is  not  inappropriate  to 
market  what  we  do  and  use  those  tools  that  exist  in  every  community  to  promote  our  value  and  benefits. 

Personally,  Dick  Trudeau  has  meant  a  great  deal  more.  He  has  taught  me  to  respect  my  past  as  he 
has  worked  tirelessly  to  commemorate  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  park  and  recreation  professionals  in 
the  nation— William  Penn  Mott,  Jr.  One  of  Dick's  legacies  will  be  work  that  he  has  done  to  make  sure  that 
the  public  understands  the  greatness  of  this  man.  Dick  also  taught  me  that  his  life's  calling  did  not  end  in 
retirement.  He  has  worked  tirelessly  and  shamelessly,  advocating  on  behalf  of  the  profession  at  the  local, 
state  and  national  level,  bringing  to  bear  all  of  his  skills,  talent  and  energy  far  past  the  time  that  most 
consider  themselves  productive  any  longer.  The  energy  that  I  saw  demonstrated  in  the  1970's  is  just  as 
strong  today  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  And  he  taught  me  that  respect  from  others  can  only  be  gained  by 
demonstrating  your  dedication  to  your  profession  and  your  personal  integrity  over  years  of  service. 

One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me  about  Dick  was  the  friendships  that  he  developed  over  the 
years  with  distinguished  individuals  like  Bill  Lane,  Ronald  Reagan,  Ed  Meese,  and  a  host  of  others.  It 
was  clearly  his  strong  belief  system  and  dedication  to  parks  and  recreation  that  made  him  stand  out  in  the 
minds  of  these  great  men.  For  these  men,  Dick  Trudeau  was  an  ambassador  for  our  profession,  and  we 
are  all  the  better  for  having  him  represent  our  cause. 

Dick  is  the  consummate  professional  and,  like  his  predecessor,  has  expended  his  seemingly  tireless 
energy  toward  making  our  profession  significantly  better  than  it  was.  I  would  not  want  to  imagine  our 
profession  without  the  influence  of  Dick  over  the  past  30  years.  Yes,  he  was  not  "called"  to  parks  and 
recreation  in  any  conventional  sense.  However,  he  was  the  right  man  for  the  job  in  an  era  that  demanded 
his  talents,  and  he  rose  to  the  challenge  when  his  expertise  and  enthusiasm  was  most  needed. 


Ill 


I  can  say,  unequivocally,  that  his  example  made  me  a  much  better  professional.  He  has  also  become 
a  valued  friend  and  supporter  of  my  career.  I  have  Dick  to  thank  for  the  re-emergence  of  our  profession 
from  its  single  greatest  crisis  in  the  late  1970's  to  a  profession  viewed  by  professionals  and  those  we 
serve  as  a  public  service  as  a  strong  and  integral  part  of  our  social  fabric. 


Christopher  K.  Jarvi,  Director 
Community  Services  Department 


City  of  Anaheim,  California 
May  2002 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  RICHARD  C.  TRUDEAU 


I  FAMILY  BACKGROUND,  CHILDHOOD,  EDUCATION 

[Interview  1:  February  6,  2001]  ##' 

Minnesota  Roots;  Parents 

McCreery:  Can  you  state  your  date  of  birth  and  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  where  you  were  born? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  I  was  bom  August  24th,  1920,  in  Tracy,  Minnesota,  to  Frederick  Adolph  Trudeau, 
my  father,  and  Elizabeth  Gushing  Trudeau,  my  mother.  My  father  was  a  realtor.  My 
mother  had  been  a  teacher  before  she  was  married.  My  father  died  when  I  was  three  of  a 
mastoid  operation  and  pneumonia,  so  my  mother  decided  after  a  year  more  that  she  would 
go  back  to  Seattle,  where  she  had  taught  previously.  We  moved  back  to  Seattle  before  I 
was  four,  so  most  of  my  growing-up  period  was  at  schools  in  Seattle,  Washington. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Now,  you  didn't  get  a  chance  to  know  your  father  well.  Do  you  know  very  much 
about  his  own  family? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  We  kept  very  close  to  both  my  mother's  family  and  to  my  father's  family.  My 

favorite  cousin,  for  example,  who  is  quite  ill  at  the  moment,  is  on  my  father's  side.  But  it 
was  nice  to  get  acquainted  over  the  years  with  so  many  of  the  family,  including  my 
grandfather  on  my  father's  side  and  the  grandfather  on  my  mother's  side.  The  two 
grandmothers  died  much  earlier. 

McCreery:  Now,  I  see  your  father  was  also  born  in  Tracy,  Minnesota. 

Trudeau:      Correct. 

McCreery:  So  the  family  roots  were  deep  there,  were  they? 

Trudeau:     Right,  yes.  Lots  of  relatives  come  from  Kankakee,  Illinois,  however. 
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follows  the  transcript. 


McCreery:  And  then  a  little  bit  about  your  mother  and  her  family.  She's  also  from  the  same  town,  I 
note? 

Trudeau:     Right,  yes.  She  was  born  there  and  met  my  father  there,  of  course,  and  did  her  teaching 

work  in  schools  within  other  states  and  then  eventually,  before  she  was  married,  she  taught 
at  the  Colman  School  in  Seattle,  in  the  Beacon  Hill  area  before  getting  married.  Then  after 
my  father  died,  she  went  back  there,  [and  the  school  had  the]  same  principal,  Miss  Anna 
B.  Kane. 

McCreery:  Do  you  know  how  your  parents  met? 

Trudeau:     I  don't.  I  should,  but  I  don't. 

McCreery:  Well,  sometimes  it's  in  the  family  lore  and  sometimes  it  isn't. 

Trudeau:     I  don't  remember  my  mother  ever  telling  me,  but  I'm  sure  she  did.  If  she  didn't,  my  aunt 
did. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Well,  tell  me  more  about  your  mother.  What  kind  of  person  was  she? 

Trudeau:     She  was  a  very  interesting,  loving  person  who  made  up  for  my  not  having  a  father  and  got 
me  interested  in  all  kinds  of  things  over  the  years:  athletics,  church,  school  activities,  and 
things  of  that  kind. 


Early  Years  in  Seattle,  Washington;  Health  Challenges  and  Sports 


Trudeau:     I  also  was  unfortunately  hampered  by  ill  health  when  I  reached  seven  years  of  age,  and  had 
lots  of  health  problems  at  that  time,  because  I  had  a  mastoid  myself— had  a  ruptured 
appendix,  a  mastoid,  and  a  broken  arm,  and  measles  all  within  four  months  of  each  other. 
Almost  died  myself.  My  journalism  career  started  in  Columbus  Hospital  in  Seattle.  I 
wrote  a  little  treatise  called  "Columbus  Hospital  Nurses  and  Food  Are  Terrible." 
[laughter] 

McCreery:  Was  that  a  long  treatise? 

Trudeau:     Not  very  long,  but  it  got  a  lot  of  attention  at  the  hospital.  But  I  had  to  go  through  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  my  ear  after  that  because  they  couldn't  leave  me  under  the  ether  long  enough, 
and  it  has  given  me  a  problem  all  the  years  since,  including  just  recently  a  problem. 

But  my  mother  was  very,  very  good.  We  lived  at  Liberty  Court  apartments  in  Seattle, 
on  Beacon  Hill.  It  was  a  nice  place  because  it  had  a  lot  of  apartment  buildings,  but  there 
were  a  lot  of  children  there,  and  I  had  close  friends  that  were  there:  Bill  Brown,  who  lived 


upstairs;  his  father  was  living,  but  his  mother  wasn't.  John  Cooper—his  father  and  mother 
were  both  alive  at  the  time. 

John  Cooper's  father  was  a  baseball  player  in  his  early  years,  so  he  loved  to  take  us,  Bill 
Brown  and  I,  down  to  Dugdale  Field,  which  is  where  the  Seattle  Indians  played  at  that 
time.  He  knew  the  players,  so  we  sat  in  the  box  with  him,  and  I  got  autographs  of  Dick 
Barrett,  the  pitcher,  and  Bill  Radonits,  the  other  good  pitcher,  and  some  of  the  stars.  And 
then  they  would  allow  us  to  go  out  and  shag  fly  balls  before  the  game,  so  Bill  Brown  and  I 
had  a  great  time. 

Out  of  that  came  a  very  great  love  of  baseball  in  particular,  which  I've  had  to  this  day, 
including  a  time  when  I  was  at  Queen  Anne  High  School,  when  I  coached  the  Junior 
Legion  team  to  the  state  championship.  They  used  to  call  me  "Queen  Anne's  own  Connie 
Mack"  because  I  had  the  scorecard  out,  waving  it  around,  you  know.  But  it  was  fun  to  do. 

McCreery:  Did  you  ever  get  a  chance  to  play,  or  were  your  health  problems  in  the  way? 

Trudeau:     No,  I  did  play  some.  I  was  a  relief  pitcher  but  not  a  very  good  one,  and  a  terrible  hitter.  I 
can  remember  the  one  homer  I  hit  in  my  life  [laughs]  as  the  biggest  hitting  day,  you  know. 
But  I  was  pretty  good  as  a  manager,  and  I  got  a  lot  out  of  the  players,  and  a  couple  of  them 
went  into  professional  baseball.  One  I  shifted  from  being  a  shortstop.  His  name  was  Bob 
Stagg.  He  was  a  good  left-handed  hitter,  very  slow  as  a  shortstop,  so  I  changed  him  into  a 
catcher  during  the  course  of  things,  and  then  he  went  on  to  become  a  second-string  catcher 
for  the  Seattle  Rainiers  later  on.  Another  one  of  my  relief  pitchers,  Bob  McCarter,  went  on 
to  become  a  player  in  the  minor  leagues.  So  I  felt  my  baseball  career  was  better  as  a 
manager,  though. 

McCreery:  And  that  has  its  own  rewards,  doesn't  it? 
Trudeau:     Yes,  it  does. 

Another  friend  lived  down  the  street  with  his  mother —he  was  crippled  and  had 
problems  walking.  But  he  was  interested  in  having  a  garden  and  asked  me  to  work  with 
him  on  it  in  a  bit  of  open  space  near  his  yard.  So  we  planted  carrots  and  radishes  and 
tomatoes  and  made  sure  they  were  watered  properly.  Out  of  this  came  some  produce 
which  we  shared.  Living  in  an  apartment,  this  was  the  only  way  this  could  have  happened. 
His  name  was  Tommy  Hill. 


First  Musical  Interests;  Love  of  Outdoors 

McCreery:  Well,  now,  your  mother  was  teaching  school.  What  level  was  that? 


Trudeau:     She  taught  third  grade.  She  taught  music  there  as  well.  She  was  a  specialist  in  music, 

children's  music,  and  she  got  me  started  at  a  very  young  age  going  to  symphony  concerts, 
which  I  still  love  to  this  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  little  illustration  that  has  some 
bearing  on  some  stories  later:  When  I  was  six,  we  went  to  a  Seattle  Symphony  concert 
conducted  by  Karl  Krueger,  and  Karl  Krueger  had  a  real  effect  on  my  life  later.  He  was  a 
fine  conductor,  and  he  loved  to  give  children's  concerts.  So  here  on  a  children's  concert 
one  day,  why,  he  was  conducting  some  music  that  I  loved,  and  I  started  running  down  the 
aisle,  as  if  I  was  conducting  myself!  Karl  Krueger  stopped  and  looked  at  me  strangely,  and 
I  went  back  to  my  seat. 

But  he  remembered  that,  and  later,  when  he  was  head  of  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  came  to  Denmark,  I  was  in  charge  of  arrangements  for  all  of  the  programs 
that  he  did  in  Denmark  and  Scandinavia,  including  the  first  free  children's  concert  they 
ever  had  in  Denmark. 

McCreery:  What  a  wonderful  connection,  and  a  long  one. 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes.  But  my  mother  was  interested  in  being  sure  that  I  got  out  and  played,  had  a  lot  of 
neighbors  to  play  with.  I  couldn't  play  football,  unfortunately.  I  could  eventually  start 
playing  basketball  as  I  got  older  and  stronger,  so  then  I  did  a  lot  of  basketball  playing.  I 
wasn't  very  great  there  either,  but  it  was  fun  to  do  a  lot  of  that. 

The  thing  that  she  did  that  was  probably  most  important  was  getting  me  out  into  the 
parks  to  get  my  strength  back,  and  from  that  came  my  love  of  parks.  My  favorite  park  in 
Seattle  was  Lincoln  Park,  which  was  out  in  West  Seattle,  Fauntleroy  area,  and  it  had  a  lot 
of  trees  and  wild  nature,  along  with  Schmitz  Park,  which  was  actually  in  West  Seattle, 
which  was  really  wild,  and  you  could  get  scared  at  that  age  because  it  was  so  wild  and 
woolly.  Lincoln  Park  was  a  little  more  organized.  It  had  Puget  Sound  on  one  side  and 
wonderful  walking  trails.  And  I  found  a  lot  of  time  going  there,  walking  in  the  woods, 
meditating  sometimes  after  church  programs  and  things  of  that  kind. 

My  mother  put  on  a  Robin  Hood  party.  I  started  reading  about  Robin  Hood  very  early. 
I  read  before  I  even  went  to  school.  That  caused  me  some  problems,  too,  because  I 
shouldn't  have  been  reading  these  fine  print  [versions]  of  the  story  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Greeks  and  Robin  Hood  and  King  Arthur  and  all  these  things  at  the  age  I  had.  I  was  out 
for  a  while,  and  when  I  went  back  to  school,  I  couldn't  see  the  blackboard  from  the  front 
row. 

I  had  a  teacher  who  didn't  realize  that  my  vision  wasn't  as  good.  I  was  sitting  in  about 
the  third  row,  and  I  kept  looking  over  at  the  boy's  paper  ahead  of  me  to  see  what  it  was  that 
he  was  writing.  So  she  decided—this  was  the  first  trauma,  I  think.  I  still  remember  the 
teacher's  name,  too,  Broderson.  What  she  did,  she  said,  "Well,  you  have  been  poaching 
on,  looking  over  this  guy's  paper,  so  I'm  going  to  punish  you.  You  have  to  come  up  and  sit 
under  the  teacher's  desk"~a  desk  like  this  one,  so  you  were  down  underneath  it,  with  her 
feet  touching  mine.  I  had  to  stay  there  for  over  an  hour,  and  I  hated  that  teacher  from  that 
time  on.  But  you  leam  a  lesson  that  way. 


And  then  my  mother  said,  "Well,  I  better  get  you  down  to  get  eyeglasses."  So  I  got 
glasses  right  away.  Too  bad  as  a  youngster  to  have  to  wear  glasses  all  the  time,  but  if  you 
have  to,  you  have  to.  So  after  that,  everything  was  fine  in  schooling. 

McCreery:  It  sounds  as  if  you  were  able  to  be  quite  active.  You  were  just  limited  in  some  of  the 
particular  sports  and  so  on. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  right.  That's  right,  yes. 
McCreery:  Tell  me  about  the  Robin  Hood  party. 

Trudeau:     Well,  that  was  one  I  always—I  read  a  lot  of  the  books  on  Robin  Hood,  and  I  got  very 

interested  in  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian  and  Little  John  and  all  the  others.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  some  pictures  that  I  found  the  other  day  of  the  Robin  Hood  party,  where  my 
mother  and  a  neighbor  had  made  caps  and  tops,  and  we  had  bows  and  arrows,  and  we  had 
a  shooting  contest  at  Lincoln  Park,  which  I  didn't  win,  by  the  way.  Somebody  else  was 
much  better  than  I  was.  But  it  was  lots  of  fun,  and  everybody  enjoyed  it.  They  were  kids 
from  school  that  I  knew,  and  a  couple  of  friends  that  I'd  gone  to  grade  school  with  earlier 
that  I  still  kept  up  with. 


Home  Life  and  Schooling  in  Seattle;  Influential  Adults 


McCreery:  Tell  me  more  about  your  religious  upbringing.  You  mentioned  it  briefly. 

Trudeau:     Yes.  My  father  was  a  Catholic,  and  I  was  baptized  a  Catholic  before  I  was  three.  Coming 
west,  my  mother  actually—well,  she  had  agreed,  I  supposed,  that  I  would  be  brought  up  a 
Catholic.  When  we  got  to  Seattle,  she  decided  that  it  would  be  nice  to  go  to  the  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Seattle.  So  at  the  age  of  four,  I  started  going  to  Sunday  School  there. 

One  of  my  best  friends  today,  Gordon  Clinton,  later  was  the  mayor  of  Seattle,  and  he 
and  I  became  fast  friends  at  that  age.  We've  kept  up  ever  since.  He  actually  invited  me 
when  he  became  mayor —he  knew  about  my  Maxwell  School  [education]  at  Syracuse 
University  and  invited  me  to  come  back  and  be  his  assistant.  But  we  both  were  too  young. 
He  was  the  youngest  mayor  to  be  elected  in  Seattle.  And  I  was  still  young.  I  was  working 
at  the  United  Way. 

I  said  to  myself,  that's  not  going  to  be  good  for  him  and  maybe  not  good  for  me,  either. 
I  already  knew  I  liked  California  from  my  Montezuma  School  experience  in  high  school, 
and  so  I  said  no.  I  advised  him  on  who  to  hire,  someone  who  had  been  the  assistant  to  the 
previous  mayor,  John  Dore,  so  he  hired  him. 


But  he  was  there  when  I  left  Seattle.  They  had  a  farewell  party  for  me,  because  I'd  been 
running  CARE  up  there  at  the  same  time  I  did  that  Scandinavian  music  festival.  So  Gordy 
and  his  wife  have  been  close  friends  ever  since. 

McCreery:  You're  good  at  establishing  and  keeping  long  relationships,  I  think. 
Trudeau:     Boy,  you  betcha.  Youbetcha.  That's  right. 
McCreery:  Now,  was  it  just  your  mother  and  yourself  at  home? 

Trudeau:     That's  right.  We  had  a  cousin  of  my  mother's  who  came  in  from  Minnesota  to  look  after 

me  part  of  the  time,  after  school.  Her  name  was  Florence  Julius.  I  remember  her  well,  too. 
She  was  very  nice.  She  did  the  cooking  before  my  mother  got  home.  And  then  for  a  time, 
when  I  was  recuperating,  I  changed  schools  for  a  year  and  went  to  the  same  school  my 
mother  taught  in,  at  another  grade.  But  that  wasn't  such  a  good  idea,  really,  to  do  that,  and 
eventually  we  moved  to  Queen  Anne,  where  I  finished.  West  Queen  Anne  Grade  School 
was  where  I  graduated.  I  had  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

The  finest  teacher  I  ever  had  was  Theresa  Mackmeir,  who  turned  104  the  other  day. 
She  was  great  at  getting  people  to  do  things.  She  taught  us  about  stocks  and  bonds  in 
those  days,  had  us  do  things  to  show  some  important  things.  I  had  started  playing  the 
violin  and  had  a  violin  teacher,  Denny  Hannon,  who  was  in  the  Seattle  Symphony.  So 
when  we  had  a  period  of  talking  about  World  War  I,  what  I  did  for  a  special  project  was 
play  a  series  of  World  War  I  songs  on  my  violin.  That  impressed  everybody  during  those 
times. 

Then  I  was  in  a  string  quartet  that  Denny  Hannon  had,  and  we  did  some  recitals  and 
some  programs  of  that  kind.  That  led  in  high  school  to  my  creating  my  own  orchestra,  a 
semi-classical  orchestra,  and  we  played  some  concerts.  As  a  promoter,  I  got  concerts  at 
three  or  four  theaters  in  Seattle,  which  we  got  paid  for.  These  were  all  kids  that  were  from 
the  Queen  Anne  High  School  Symphony,  if  you  could  call  it  that!  But  a  couple  of  them 
were  awfully  good. 

McCreery:  How  large  was  the  orchestra? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  it  was  about  fifteen,  but  we  had  a  couple  of  fun  things  to  do.  Hank  Ketcham  was  one 
of  the  people  that  I  worked  with  during  those  days,  and  another  chap  by  the  name  of  Bob 
Jamison,  one  of  my  best  friends  in  those  days.  He  died  not  too  long  ago,  as  did  Hank 
Ketcham.  They  did  a  black-face  act.  In  those  days,  that  was  okay.  Actually,  they  were 
quite  funny  in  a  case  like  that.  We  did  very  well.  We  got  a  little  money  for  it,  had 
audiences,  including  high  school  kids  who  came  down  to  boo  us  at  one  theater  [laughs], 
but  that  was  kind  of  a  thing  to  enjoy,  you  know. 

McCreery:  You  learn  from  that,  too,  don't  you? 
Trudeau:     Oh,  yes. 


McCreery:  Well,  now,  you  mentioned  this  teacher  who  was  so  influential.  Was  that  at  junior  high  age 
then? 

Trudeau:     No,  this  was  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  Theresa  Mackmeir  stayed  with  us.  She 
wouldn't  leave.  She  was  going  to  go  to  Frances  Coe  School  in  the  eighth  grade,  but  she 
said  she  loved  our  class  so  much  that  she  would  stay  with  us  till  we  all  graduated,  so  she 
did. 

They  had  a  party  for  her  on  her  100th  birthday,  and  [my  wife]  Phyllis  and  I  went  up. 
One  of  my  friends  from  grade  school  days  I've  kept  up  with  ever  since  then,  too,  Billie 
Middleton  was  her  maiden  name,  wrote  me.  She  said,  "We're  having  a  party  for  Theresa 
Mackmeir  on  her  100th  birthday.  You've  got  to  come  up  because  she  will  remember  you, 
I'm  sure,  and  she'll  remember  the  fun  that  we  all  had  together." 

Miss  Mackmeir  was  amazing.  At  100  years  of  age,  she  was  lucid,  she  talked,  she 
remembered  most  of  us.  I  couldn't  believe  it,  you  know?  And  she  made  a  talk  about  the 
future  and  space  and  things  of  that  kind.  They  were  nice  stories.  I  was  so  glad  that  I  could 
go,  and  I  was  glad  that  Phyllis  could  go  because  she  was  just  thrilled  by  it.  And,  of  course, 
a  lot  of  my  old  classmates  from  grade  school  and  high  school  were  there,  too. 

But  what  a  rare  jewel  she  was.  Just  to  think  she's  still  going  strong  at  104.  She  lives  in 
a  retirement  place.  She  would  help  the  other  retirees  when  she  was  100  and  they  were 
seventy.  So  she  was  amazing,  just  an  amazing  teacher. 

McCreery:  That's  a  lovely  story. 

Trudeau:      Yes. 

McCreery:  Were  there  other  adults  who  were  influential  to  you  in  your  early  years? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  the  minister  of  the  church  was.  I  can't  remember  his  name  at  the  moment,  but  he  was 
a  very  nice  elderly  gentleman  who  taught  Sunday  School  and  had  all  of  the  kids  come  for 
movies  on  Friday  night  and  prayer  service  and  things  of  that  kind.  And  so  we  got  to  watch 
all  the  Shirley  Temple  movies  and  a  lot  of  other  movies  as  part  of  the  Friday  evening 
church  programs. 

There  were  three  or  four  people,  boys,  besides  Gordon  Clinton  that  were  in  my  Sunday 
School  classes,  and  Gordy  and  I  keep  talking  about  them  and  asking  about  them  because 
it's  funny,  you  know,  you  lose  track.  Francis  Lewis  was  one,  and  Billy  Bundy~we  kept 
track  of  those  two,  Gordy  and  I,  for  a  good  many  years,  but  now  we  haven't.  But  Gordy 
and  I  are  still  very  close,  and  his  wife  and  Phyllis  and  I,  too. 

McCreery:  Okay.  So  the  church  minister.  Anyone  else,  either  friend  or  relative? 
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Trudeau:     Well,  I  was  trying  to  think.  There  were  adults  in  the  Sunday  school  class,  teaching,  who 
were  influential  as  well.  And  then  my  grandfather  on  my  mother's  side  would  come  out 
for  a  visit.  He  was  a  gruff  old  guy,  but  he  was  very  loving  in  a  case  like  that.  He'd  been  an 
engineer  on  the  railroads  during  those  days.  He  would  come  out  for  a  visit  lots  of  times. 

And  then  some  of  my  aunts  and  uncles  would  come  out.  Several  uncles--!  can't 
remember  which  ones-came  out,  and  aunts  came  out.  My  Aunt  Leda  came  out  frequently, 
on  my  father's  side,  and  my  Aunt  Minnie,  my  mother's  younger  sister,  who  was  there  lots 
of  times,  came  out.    She  also  lived  in  Tracy.  When  my  grandfather  died,  we  went  back  for 
his  funeral  to  Tracy,  and  then  I  got  a  chance  to  see  the  house  I  was  born  in,  which  was 
nice.  On  a  second  visit  to  Tracy,  a  hurricane  had  decimated  a  good  part  of  Tracy, 
including  my  birth  home  and  my  Aunt  Minnie's  house. 

Then  later,  why,  one  of  my  uncles,  who  had  a  candy  company— when  I  was  in  the  State 
Department,  I  visited  them,  and  that  was  kind  of  interesting  because  he  always  said  come 
and  visit  us— Uncle  Oscar.  He  had  a  candy  bar  named  King  Oscar.  But  he  did  develop  one 
candy  bar,  Seven  Up,  which  I  think  is  still  around.  He  worked  with  Mars  Candy  people 
before  he  started  his  own  company.  And  then  one  of  the  other  uncles,  Leo  Trudeau, 
worked  with  him. 

He  said  to  me,  "What  would  you  like  to  do  when  you  come  visit  us?"  I  said,  "Well, 
Washington  is  playing"~this  is  when  I  was  in  college— "Washington  is  playing  Minnesota 
in  football.  I'd  love  to  go  see  that  game."  He  wasn't  much  of  a  football  fan.  He  knew  less 
about  it  than  I  did.  But  the  hairy  part  of  that  was  that  Washington  was  winning,  and  a  guy 
by  the  name  of  Joe  Mernick,  Minnesota,  kicked  the  field  goal  which  defeated  the  Huskies. 
So  a  sad  day,  you  know. 

I  think  he  got  something  out  of  that.  All  the  relatives  got  together.  But  I  said— by  that 
time,  I  loved  music  very  much,  and  ballet  too,  and  so  I  said,  "I'd  like  to  see  the  ballet  that's 
going  to  be  here."  I  forgot  what  they  were  dancing.  "A  ballet?"  "Yes."  We  went.  I 
enjoyed  it.  I  forget  what  it  was  they  did,  but  I  enjoyed  it.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
traveling  ballet  companies. 

But  had  some  nice  times  with  the  family  like  that,  you  know. 


High  School:  The  Making  of  an  Entrepreneur 


McCreery:  Well,  you  were  very  well  rounded  in  your  interests,  too,  it  sounds  like.  I  know  you  later 
developed  many,  many  community  and  political  interests.  Now,  where  do  you  think  you 
got  that  interest? 

Trudeau:     Well,  I  started  actually  in  journalism.  I  told  you  about  my  time  with  the  Columbus 
Hospital  news.  But  I  always  thought  I  wanted  to  be  a  journalist. 


McCreery:  Why? 

Trudeau:     Just  because  I  like  to  write  and  loved  reading  papers.  And  so  when  I  was  about  twelve,  I 
started  my  own  newspaper,  called  The  Planet,  which  went  on  for  about  six  years.  It 
caused  some  problems,  though,  because  I  was  so  good  at  getting  advertising.  I  would  go 
to  Sanik's  Barbershop,  and  I'd  get  a  haircut  and  say,  "Mr.  Sanik,  I  want  you  to  advertise  in 
The  Planet."  And  I'd  go  to  some  other  place,  Koerner's  Drugstore,  and  I'd  get  them.  And 
then  I  went  to  Weddel's  Grocery,  which  was  the  sponsor  of  my  Junior  Legion  team,  and,  of 
course,  they  advertised.  And  I  got  all  kinds  of  advertising.  I  even  went  to  some  national 
firms  that  were  out  in  the  outskirts  of  Seattle  and  got  some  national  advertising  to  put  in. 

Wonder  of  wonders  is  that  I  found  a  printer  in  downtown  Seattle,  Mr.  Franklin.  I  still 
remember  him.  He  got  so  interested  in  what  I  was  doing  that  he  said,  "I  will  print  your 
newspapers"— they  weren't  large~"for  five  dollars."  And  so  I  had  a  printed  newspaper  with 
editorials  that  I  wrote  each  time.  I  forget  what  I  wrote  about,  but—peace  one  time  and  also 
the  League  of  Nations. 

But  the  advertising  paid  well.  I  didn't  charge  a  lot,  but  I  had  all  kinds  of  advertising. 
So  when  I  got  to  Queen  Anne  High  School,  the  teacher  who  taught  journalism 
immediately  wanted  me  to  become  an  advertising  manager,  not  a  writer,  and  she  wouldn't 
let  me  do  news  writing.  She  wanted  me—she  said,  "With  all  the  advertising  you  get,  you 
could  make  the  Kuay  Weekly  great,"  you  know?  Well,  I  did  my  duty  with  getting  her 
advertising,  but  I  was  always  upset  that  I  couldn't— I  should  have  been  the  editor  of  that 
paper,  with  the  background  I  had. 

But  eventually  I  went  into  sports  writing  then,  because  I  couldn't  get  into  anything  else. 
But  I  became  the  sports  editor  for  several  years  and  did  a  lot  of  writing  there.  That  was 
good,  too,  because  eventually  I  did  a  lot  of  sports  writing,  too. 

McCreery:  Well,  she  really  latched  onto  the  entrepreneur  in  you,  I  notice. 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes,  yes.  Right,  right.  But  that  was  interesting  too,  you  know.  We  had  a  very  fine 
principal  named  Otto  L.  Luther.  He  got  after  me  one  time  because  I  had  to  be  honest  in 
my  predictions,  and  I  predicted  that  Queen  Anne  would  finish  near  the  bottom  of  the  high 
school  baseball  league.  He  said,  "Where  is  your  school  spirit?" 

McCreery:  What  about  other  teachers  at  Queen  Anne  High?  Were  there  any  in  particular—? 

Trudeau:      Oh,  yes.  Yes,  there  were  a  number  there,  too.  I  had  a  wonderful  French  teacher,  Miss 
Camozzi,  who  was  very  good.  I  had  a  couple  of  very  fine  history  teachers.  They  were 
very  good.  One  of  them-the  story  on  this  one  will  amaze  you.  Later  [during  my  army 
service]  he  showed  up  at  Fort  Lawton,  Washington,  as  the  chaplain.  Taylor  was  his  name. 
He  was  a  very  good  history  teacher.  I  had  two  very  good  history  teachers  there.  Really 
enjoyed  their  classes. 
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In  this  case,  he  bumped  into  me  on  the  Fort  Lawton  grounds  one  day  and  said,  "Oh,  I 
havent  seen  you  for  a  while."  I  said,  "No."  He  said,  "I'm  the  chaplain  here  now."  And  I 
said,  "Well,  you  can  do  me  a  favor."  My  friend,  who  was  working  with  me  in~the  military 
experience  will  come  later,  but  in  this  case  we,  this  other  friend  and  I,  were  both  doing 
payroll  after  doing  guard  duty  in  the  dregs  of  Seattle,  guarding  empty  docks,  going  through 
basic  training  and  things  like  that. 

And  so  I  said,  "He  wants  desperately  to  go  to  Officers  Candidate  School,  and  the 
lieutenant  wont  allow  it  because  we've  had  these  perfect  payrolls."  We  got  a  dinner  at  one 
of  the  fine  restaurants  in  Seattle  by  doing  these  payrolls.  And  I  said,  "He  wants 
desperately  to  go.  Do  you  think  you  could  help  him?"  So  he  said,  "Bring  him  down." 

So  I  brought  him  down.  Jack  Sigourney  was  the  name.  He  and  I  were  close  friends 
during  the  army  days.  And  so  he,  Major  Taylor,  then  went  up  to  talk  to  the  M.P.  major.  I 
forgot  what  his  name  was  now.  But  he  talked  to  the  major  into  letting  him  take  the 
Officers  Candidate  School  test,  passed  it,  got  through,  and  he  wound  up  in  Japan  as  a 
lieutenant. 

McCreery:  I  call  that  a  success. 
Trudeau:     Yes. 

## 
McCreery:  Well,  tell  me  a  little  bit  more  about  Queen  Anne  High  School. 

Trudeau:  Well,  Queen  Anne  High  School—as  I  say,  I  became  the  sports  editor  there.  The  teachers  I 
thought  were  very,  very  good.  I  was  not  very  good  in  algebra  or  geometry,  and  so  therein 
lies  another  tale  because  a  girl  I  had  gone  to  grade  school  with,  Billie  Middleton,  lived  up 
the  street.  Her  father  had  died.  She  had  a  younger  sister  and  a  very  nice  mother,  English 
background.  And  she  was  in  the  geometry  class.  A  good  friend,  very  good  friend.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  dated  Billie,  but  we  were  just  good,  close  friends.  She  even  introduced  me  to 
some  girls  in  school,  you  see.  Helped  me  out  a  little  bit  there. 

So  she  said,  "Why  don't  you  stop  by  my  house  and  I'll  work  with  you  on  your 
geometry?"  That  was  on  the  way  to  my  violin  lesson,  so  I  would  stop,  and  she'd  come  out 
and  bring  the  books  and  work  with  me,  and  her  mother  would  bring  milk  and  cookies  out, 
and  her  little  sister  would  come  out  and  watch  us.  But  for  her,  I  don't  think  I  would  have 
gotten  through  geometry. 

We  had  a  terrible  geometry  teacher.  He  couldn't  teach.  He  was  a  guy  who  taught 
woodworking  downstairs  in  the  school,  as  well  as  geometry.  I  can  faithfully  say  I  learned 
nothing  out  of  that  class.  But,  but  for  Billie  I  probably  would  never  have  gotten  through  in 
that  class.  Like  I  say,  we've  been  good  friends.  We've  kept  up  with  each  other  ever  since. 
When  Phyllis  and  I  get  to  Seattle,  why,  we're  always  invited  over.  We  like  her  husband 
very  much,  and  her  kids. 
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McCreery:  Now,  you  mentioned  the  violin.  How  long  did  you  continue  with  your  music? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  I  was  not  a  great  violinist.  Other  people  in  the  orchestra  were  much  better.  But  we 
did  a  lot  of  quartet  things  for  Denny  Harmon  and  played  a  lot  of  things.  I  was  in  the 
second  string  section  in  the  orchestra.  Eventually  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  Mr. 
Kendrick,  said  to  me,  "Let  me  see  your  teeth."  He  said,  "Oh,  yes.  You  know,  you  should 
be  playing  the  oboe,  you  have  such  fine  teeth  for  oboe  playing."  He  said,  "You  know,  we 
have  a  spare  oboe  here,  and  you  ought  to  be  doing  that.  I  bet  with  your  musical  talent~you 
can  read  music  well  and  stuff  like  that—you  might  even  get  into  the  Seattle  Symphony." 

So  I  said  to  my  mother,  "Well,  what  do  you  think?"  She  said,  "No,"  she  said,  "you've 
had  a  lot  of  good  music  background,  but  I  don't  think  we  want  to  start  you  on  the  oboe." 
So  I  didn't  start  on  the  oboe,  unfortunately.  I  might  have  gone  on  to  great  heights,  though  I 
doubt  it. 

But  the  music  teacher,  Mr.  Kendrick,  was  an  influence,  too,  because  I  was  in  the  Glee 
Club  and  stuff  like  that.  And  then  we  had  a  wonderful  guy  who  taught  gymnastics  and 
other  things.  He  was  a  rough  customer  who  died  not  too  long  ago.  Irwin  Henkel  was  his 
name.  He  was  the  coach  of  the  Queen  Anne  baseball  team.  He  got  mad  one  year  and 
decided  not  to  coach  the  Junior  Legion  team.  And  I'd  had  a  championship  team  the  year 
before,  sandlot  team,  so  I  inherited  the  job  of  running  the  Junior  Legion  team,  which  was 
interesting  because  I  could  call  on  him  for  help  as  we  went  around,  and  that  was  fun.  That 
was  a  lot  of  fun,  to  do  that.  But  that  was  my  managing  career. 

But  he  was  an  influence,  too,  because  he  used  to  say  to  the  other  kids  in  class—he'd  say, 
"You  know,  Dick  Trudeau  here  isn't  blessed  with  great  physique,  he  isn't  blessed  with 
athleticism  really,  but  he  always  works  hard  and  tries  hard."  He  said,  "Now,  the  rest  of 
you  should  try  just  as  hard  as  he  does  to  do  things,  because  he  is  always  giving  his  best." 
And  I  thought,  well,  that  was  a  good  lesson  to  remember. 

I  used  to  see  him  at  Queen  Anne  High  School  reunions.  He  always  remembered  that. 
But  he  was  a  influence,  too,  you  know,  for  the  better,  I  think. 

McCreery:  Do  you  think  he  was  right? 
Trudeau:      Oh,  I  think  he  was  right,  yes.  He  was. 


A  Scholarship  to  Private  School  in  California 

McCreery:  How  early  did  your  political  interests  begin? 
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Trudeau:     Well,  they  began  when  I  won  a  scholarship.  The  Montezuma  Mountain  School  in  Los 
Gatos,  California,  had  a  contest.  My  mother  always  said,  "You  know,  Dick  should  have 
some  more  male  influence  in  his  life.  Maybe  we  could  get  a  chance  to  have  him  go  to  a 
boys'  school  that's  nonsectarian."  So  she  wrote  to  Montezuma  School. 

They  had  a  contest  going  on  at  the  time.  You  had  to  see  the  cartography  that  they  had, 
list  all  the  activities  that  it  showed,  write  some  letters  about  why  you  would  like  to  go 
there,  get  letters  from  your  principal  and  other  teachers.  So  two  of  us  won  scholarships, 
one  chap  from  Hawaii,  who  was  the  grade  school  one,  and  I  won  the  high  school  one. 

McCreery:  Before  you  continue,  did  you  agree  with  her  that  you  needed  some  more  male  influence? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  I  thought  that  was  right,  you  know.  There  were  people  at  church  around,  other 

teachers,  but  my  mother  never  wanted  to  get  married  again.  She'd  seen,  I  guess,  examples 
of  stepfathers  not  doing  as  well,  and  so  she  wanted  to  be  sure  that  I  got  a  good  upbringing 
and  education  and  all  of  that. 

So  I  won  the  contest,  and  she  came  down  to  look  it  over  with  me,  because  I  was  a 
sophomore  at  the  time.  It  was  for  half  a  year.  We  stayed  at  the  Los  Gatos  Hotel  and 
stayed  in  San  Francisco  for  a  few  days,  and  then  she  took  me  up  to  Montezuma.  There  I 
was,  among  all  these  boys.  And  that  was  very  good,  very  good  for  me.  I  was  there  twice, 
two  different  semesters.  Graduated  from  there  as  well  as  Queen  Anne,  with  my  degree. 

McCreery:  What  year  was  that? 

Trudeau:     Nineteen  thirty-six  and  thirty-eight.  "Prof  Rogers  was  a  wonderful  influence,  Ernest 

Andrew  Rogers.  He  was  the  headmaster  of  the  school.  He  was  a  tremendous  influence. 
He  began  the  Junior  Statesmen  of  America  in  1932.  He  had  a  lot  of  things  he  got  involved 
in,  but  Junior  Statesmen  has  existed  now  beyond  its  sixty-fifth  year.  Got  me  interested  in 
going-taking  me  with  him  to  Junior  Statesmen  conferences  that  went  on,  and  so  I  got 
interested  in  the  Junior  Statesmen,  and  I  learned  a  lot  about  politics  and  things  of  that  kind. 

I  edited  the  paper  there,  of  course,  naturally,  the  Montezuma  paper,  and  the  annual, 
Montezuma  Memories.  I  edited  both  of  them. 

Prof  believed  in  social  ethics,  and  he  taught  courses,  especially  the  senior  year,  to 
students  who,  if  they  would  follow  his  guidelines,  would  be  better:  no  smoking,  no 
drinking,  no  outside  unusual  activities,  raping  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Very  moralist.  He 
came  out  of  Minnesota  too,  originally.  He  would  give  the  sermons  on  Sunday  himself.  He 
was  very,  very  good.  I  still  have,  I  think,  a  couple  of  the  pieces  that  he  wrote  during  that 
time.  Prof  was  a  truly  great  influence  in  my  life  and  helped  steer  me  to  a  more  Christian 
life,  and  the  Junior  Statesmen  got  me  involved  in  government  and  the  political  arena. 

But  obviously  we  became  very  close  during  that  period,  along  with  some  of  the 
students,  too,  of  course.  I  had  a  couple  of  roommates  I  liked  very  much,  and  I  kept  up  with 
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most  of  them  for  a  long  time.  It's  funny.  Hard  to  keep  up  with  everybody  that  you  went  to 
school  with. 

Joe  Egenberger  was  my  roommate.  He  came  out  of  University  High  in  Berkeley.  His 
parents  sent  him  down  there  because  they  felt  he  needed-he  was  an  only  child;  they  felt  he 
needed  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  I  did.  We  were  roommates,  and  we  got  along  very  well. 
His  parents  liked  me.  I  came  up  and  stayed  with  them  a  couple  of  times  on  weekends. 

When  we  graduated,  why,  Joe  was  going  to  go  into  UC  Berkeley,  and  his  parents  said, 
"Dick,  you're  such  a  good  influence  on  Joe.  Why  don't  you  come  and  stay  with  us  and  go 
to  University  of  California  at  Berkeley?"  I  said,  "Gee,  that  sounds  like  a  good  idea."  So  I 
took  the  entrance  exam,  passed  it  easily.  But  my  mother  vetoed  that  idea.  She  said, 
"Look,  you've  been  gone,  and  I  think  you  better  come  back  and  go  to  the  University  of 
Washington." 

She  wasn't  wealthy,  as  you  can  guess,  as  a  teacher.  She  said,  "If  you  live  here  you  can 
get  a  scholarship  to  the  University  of  Washington,  and  you  can  be  there."  So  what  I  did 
when  I  came  back,  I  became  an  assemblyman  in  the  Junior  Statesmen  legislature  and  got 
some  new  legislation  through.  Three  of  them  went  to  a  state  senator  and  became  state  laws 
in  Washington  State.  When  I  was  an  assemblyman  in  the  Junior  Statesmen  in  California,  I 
didn't  like  the  idea  of  the  examination  of  cars  coming  into  California,  looking  for  plants 
and  things.  So  I  put  legislation  in  to  veto  that.  Didn't  pass. 

But  I  did  some  other  things.  We  learned  a  lot. 
McCreery:  At  Montezuma,  you're  talking  about? 
Trudeau:     Yes,  at  Montezuma. 
McCreery:  Tell  me  more  about  the  classes  there  and  so  on. 

Trudeau:     Well,  like  I  say,  I  had  some  very  fine  teachers.  Prof  was  one  who  was  very  important.  My 
typing  teacher,  Mr.  Timothy,  was  very  good.  If  I  hadn't  had  those  typing  courses,  I 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  do  a  lot  of  the  things  later.  I  became  a  very  good  typist,  just 
between  those  two  things. 

We  had  wonderful  civics  classes  and  a  wonderful  English  teacher,  Mrs.  Porter.  She 
really  worked  me  over  on  English,  and  I  won  a  couple  of  small  prizes  for  some  of  the 
things  I  wrote  during  those  days.  I  always  felt  I  was  a  pretty  good  writer,  and  still  am.  I've 
done  speeches  and  you  name  it,  you  know. 

But  Profs  courses  were  unusual.  Mrs.  Porter's  were  also.  And  history  was  very  good 
there,  too.  The  social  ethics  classes  and  special  classes  that  Prof  had  were  great,  too. 

I  did  a  little  sports  there,  too.  I  was  not  a  great  player;  I  was  a  second  stringer  on  the 
"jayvee"  [junior  varsity]  basketball  team  and  a  relief  pitcher  on  the  baseball  team,  not  a 
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very  good  one.  But  I  played,  would  get  into  games.  And  I  made  a  lot  of  good  friends.  Joe 
Egenberger  wasn't  the  only  one.  I  remember  him  well.  "Blimey"  Carleton  was  another 
one  who  was  a  roommate.  They  called  him  Blimey.  Some  of  those  kids  we  kept  up  with 
for  a  while.  Joe  Egenberger  became  mayor  of  Albany  [California]  as  a  result  of  his  Junior 
Statesmen  experience,  because  he  and  I  were  the  two  assemblymen  elected.  He  died,  oh, 
about  fifteen,  twenty  years  ago. 

McCreery:  How  large  was  that  school  when  you  were  there? 
Trudeau:     It  had  about  150  students,  grade  school  and  high  school. 
McCreery:  And  they  came  from  all  over  the  place? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  some  from  foreign  countries,  like  the  other  guy  who  came  from  Hawaii.  Used  to  see 
him  once  in  a  while  when  I  went  back  to  Hawaii.  He  was  a  fine  swimmer,  too. 


The  Junior  Statesmen 


McCreery:  Do  you  know  much  about  the  school's  founding  and  its  guiding  philosophy? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes.  It  was  designed  for  good  citizenship,  and  Prof  was  always  a  believer  in 

wonderful  citizenship  and  making  sure  that  people  had  good  morals  and  things  of  that 
kind.  Until  he  died,  I  was  very  close  to  him,  too,  even  after  the  school  failed.  But  I 
learned  a  lot  there.  It  was  a  healthful  atmosphere.  If  you  didn't  make  your  bed  properly  or 
you  were  late  for  breakfast,  you  had  to  do  laps  around  the  lake,  and  you  couldn't  go  off  for 
weekends  until  you'd  completed  your  laps  around  the  lake.  So  you  got  a  lot  of  exercise 
that  way.  It  was  good.  It  was  really  good. 

I  resolved,  when  I  went  back  to  Seattle,  that  I  would  start  the  Junior  Statesmen  of 
Washington.  That  was  my  promise  as  a  junior  legislator.  So  I  did.  We  couldn't  get  into 
the  Seattle  schools  because  the  superintendent  said,  "Well,  this  is  an  outside  group.  You 
can't  be  in  the  Seattle  schools."  (It  is  in  the  schools  now.)  So  I  said  okay.  I  knew  the 
people  at  the  YMCA  well,  because  I'd  been  active  in  the  YMCA  all  the  time  I  was~ 
swimming  and  stuff  like  that— when  I  was  in  high  school. 

So  I  got  the  Junior  Statesmen  started  at  the  YMCA,  and  I  got  friends  from  different 
schools  that  I  knew  about  to  come  to  the  very  first  meeting.  My  best  friend  at  the  time, 
Charles  Weil,  had  been  going  to  St.  Edward's  Seminary.  His  mother  blamed  me  when  he 
quit  the  seminary  because  he  was  interested  in  a  girlfriend.  But  that  went  over.  He  was 
then  at  Seattle  University.  So  we  decided  that  he  should  be  the  first  junior  governor,  and  I 
became  the  first  lieutenant  governor. 
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He  was  a  very  good  junior  governor,  and  we  got  fine  people  in,  youngsters  in  to  work 
with  us,  you  know.  Again  as  an  entrepreneur,  I  went  out  and  raised  money  from  both 
political  parties  and  others  to  pay  for  our  going  to  the  national  convention  the  next  year 
down  at  Treasure  Island.  So  Charlie  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us,  teacher  sponsors  at  Oak 
Harbor  and  other  schools  that  I  started,  went  down  there. 

McCreery:  Now,  you  got  your  foot  in  the  door  through  the  YMCA,  and  then  how  did  you  actually  go 
about  spreading  the  program  around  and  bringing  people  in? 

Trudeau:     Well,  one  of  my  good  friends,  closest  friends  even  till  today,  Kenneth  Connelly--!  got  him 
to  join  the  Junior  Statesmen.  He  had  his  own  car.  So  he  and  I  got  in  his  car  and  went 
around  organizing.  We  organized  a  chapter  at  John  Rogers  High  School  in  Spokane 
[Washington].  We  stopped  at  Oak  Harbor-no,  actually  [the]  Oak  Harbor  one-I  met  the 
guy  at  Oak  Harbor  at  a  concert.  He  was  sitting  next  to  me.  It's  too  bad  I  can't  remember 
his  name.  I'd  like  to  look  him  up  again.  I  talked  to  him  about  Junior  Statesmen.  That  was 
my  big  issue  at  the  time,  and  I  talked  to  him  about  Junior  Statesmen.  So  he  organized  it  at 
Oak  Harbor,  and  we  had  a  wonderful  teacher  there. 

We  got  a  chapter  through  Howard  Strobel,  another  close  friend  from  way,  way  back, 
where  we  went—he  and  I  were  two  of  the  ten  boys  and  ten  girls  who  won  trips  sponsored 
by  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  to  FDR's  second  inauguration.  We  got  a  free  trip  from  the 
P-/back  there.  Got  a  chance  to  meet  a  lot  of  people  during  those  ten  days  that  we  were 
back  there.  It  was  great. 

McCreery:  Tell  me  about  the  inauguration. 

Trudeau:     Yes.  It  was  wonderful.  Didn't  get  a  chance  to  meet  FDR,  but  I  did  get  his  autograph  later. 
I  became  an  autograph  hound,  and  I  still  have  autograph  books  of  FDR  and  [President 
Woodrow]  Wilson  and  a  lot  of  people  in  it,  you  know. 

McCreery:  Were  you  a  supporter  of  his? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes.  Oh,  yes,  definitely,  yes.  Although  I  had  mixed  feelings,  you  see,  because  Arthur 
Langlie,  who  was  one  of  my  supporters  of  the  Junior  Statesmen—was  the  mayor  [of 
Seattle].  He  had  been  with  the  Cincinnatus  organization.  Mr.  Hanley,  who  was  one  of  our 
sponsors,  introduced  me  to  him.  Langlie  later  became  mayor  and  then  later  governor. 
You  know,  it's  strange  how  you  keep  up  with  somebody  like  that  over  the  years.  When 
you  see  the  scrapbook,  he  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  this  big  [Scandinavian  Music] 
Festival,  and  then  he  went  back  to  work  for  McCall's  magazine  back  East.  He  was  a  good 
speaker.  I  got  him  to  come  out  to  be  the  first  keynote  speaker  for  the  first  of  the  ten 
kickoff  dinners  that  I  did  for  the  United  Way.  We  had  Jimmy  Stewart  as  the  emcee  with 
him.  Later  I  got  stars  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  to  come  and  sing  at  these  events. 

McCreery:  Okay,  so  years  later  you  drew  on  this  friendship  with  Langlie. 
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Trudeau:     Yes.  He  came  out.  We  corresponded  with  him  until  he  died.  He  was  a  Republican,  so  I 
was  for  him  as  the  governor,  you  see. 

McCreery:  Okay,  I  see.  There's  the  point. 


Politics  at  the  University  of  Washington.  1938-1942 


Trudeau:     So  there  I  was,  plural,  you  see.  Yes.  Then  I  started  out-there  was  a  guy  running  for 

governor  before  him  who  came  from  Spokane,  who  I  thought  was  great.  So  I  first  was  a 
Republican  for  a  few  years,  and  then  later,  when  I  was  in  college,  why,  all  of  us  were 
Democrats,  even  my  best  friend,  Bob  Wallace,  who's  now  a  devout  Republican.  We  were 
all  Democrats  in  those  days. 

McCreery:  Did  you  have  much  involvement  in  local  politics  during  college? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  in  a  way.  One  of  our  teachers,  Harry  Johnstone,  started  the  International  Relations 
Clubs,  those  of  us  who  were  in  political  science.  He  brought  a  group  of  us  together  to 
form  the  first  International  Relations  Club  at  the  University  of  Washington.  Amazingly 
enough,  five  of  us  became  the  fastest  friends  of  my  lifetime  in  that  club.  That  was  where  I 
met  my  best  friend  now,  Bob  Wallace;  Jim  Mann,  my  second  best  friend,  who  died  not  too 
long  ago;  Ken  Connelly,  who  is  now  back  in  Seattle,  Washington,  who  taught  at  one  of  the 
girls'  schools  in  upstate  New  York;  I  keep  up  with  him.  Charlie  Miles  was  in  that  group 
also.  I  introduced  him  to  his  wife  during  that  period.  Polly  still  wants  to  keep  up  with  the 
gang.  Charlie  died  about  ten  years  ago  of  a  heart  attack.  Then  we  had  a  couple  of  others 
who  were  very  close  when  we  were  there,  too,  among  them  Jack  Lament,  who  is  still  a 
good  friend  whom  we  visit  when  in  Seattle. 

So  that  developed  fast  friendships,  you  see.  I  was  elected  first  the  vice  president  and 
then  the  president  of  the  International  Relations  Clubs  of  the  Northwest.  I  hosted  the 
program  in  my  senior  year.  We  had  a  Washington's  Birthday  event,  the  George 
Washington  Ball,  and  some  seminars. 

Then  a  friend  said  to  me,  "Dick,  you  should  run  for  student  body  president."  One  of 
the  chaps  that  I'd  gone  with  on  this  trip  way  back  in  high  school  days— of  course,  Howard 
Stroebel  became  another  close  friend  that  I  keep  up  with.  He  went  to  Bremerton  High 
School.  We  became  friends  ever  since.  He  was  out  here  for  a  visit  just  this  last  year. 

The  other  friend  from  there  was  Neil  Haig,  who  was  much  older.  He  became  president 
of  the  student  body  at  the  University  of  Washington.  He  said  to  me,  "I  want  you  to  run  the 
student  forums  and  assemblies."  This  was  early  war  years.  So  I  said  I  would  do  it,  and  so 
that  was  my  first  venture  into  a  lot  of  local  politics— besides  the  International  Relations 
Club  and  the  Junior  Statesmen.  As  I  say,  I  later  became  the  junior  governor,  and  then  the 
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president,  national  president,  which  had  three  states:  California,  Washington,  and 
Louisiana. 

But  at  any  rate,  he  said,  "Why  don't  you  do  this?"  So  I  put  them  on  at  Meany  Hall.  I 
became  a  little  bit  of  a  promoter.  Well,  first  round  I  got  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  to  run 
around  to  the  classes,  shouting  out  in  the  classes,  "Hear  ye,  hear  ye.  Shall  we  fight  now? 
Come  to  assembly  at  Meany  Hall."  We  had  some  speakers  pro  and  con  there,  and  we 
packed  them  in.  Everybody  came. 

McCreery:  And  the  fighting  was  a  reference  to? 

Trudeau:     The  war.  See,  this  was—what  was  it?— 1940  or  1941,  something  like  that. 

McCreery:  So  the  U.S.  was  considering  entering  at  that  point. 

Trudeau:     Yes.  So  that  was  the  first  one.  And  the  second  time,  something  about  peace,  and  I  had 
Ella  Raines.  I  don't  know  if  you  remember  her.  She  was  a  starlet  at  the  University  of 
Washington  and  later  was  in  a  lot  of  movies  down  in  Hollywood.  So  I  got  her  to  ride 
horseback  around  the  campus,  in  costume,  advertising  the  program.  That  again  drew  the 
full  house. 

Neil  Haig  said  to  me,  because  he  knew  about  my  Junior  Statesmen  activities,  too— he 
said,  "You  should  run  for  some  student  body  office."  One  of  my  friends,  Austin  Burton, 
who  probably  has  died  by  now,  had  been  very  active  in  political  things.  He  became  a 
campaign  manager.  He  said,  "You  know,  the  only  ones  who  get  elected  as  president  of  the 
student  body  are  fraternity  people.  You're  an  independent."  Never  joined  a  fraternity. 

There  was  somebody  else  who  was  a  student  body  president  who  was  later  a 
congressman;  I  forget  who  it  was  now.  But  he  said,  "You  can  advertise  that  you're  the  first 
independent  to  run  since  this  guy."  So  we  put  a  campaign  together.  All  my  friends  got 
busy,  and  Gordon  Clinton  was  involved  in  the  Methodist  House  there,  and  we  had  the 
slogan,  "If  you're  in  the  know,  you'll  vote  for  Trudeau."  [laughter] 

But  you  couldn't  beat  the  fraternity  brothers,  that's  all.  And  that  year  there  was  another 
independent  who  ran,  who  was  an  engineer,  Dempster  Drowley.  They  packed  the 
engineers  in.  They  marched  around  the  campus.  Boy,  that  was  some  campaign.  I  finished 
third  out  of  four,  yes.  But  it  was  a  good  experience,  you  know.  And  then  I  said,  well,  I'm 
probably  better  not  running  for  office  myself.  I'm  probably  better  backing  somebody  else. 

McCreery:  You  were  quite  a  promoter,  even  by  that  age.  I  can  tell. 
Trudeau:      Oh,  yes.  Sure,  that's  right. 
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McCreery:  Well,  now,  what  about  the  academic  side  of  things  at  U.W.? 

Trudeau:     I  did  quite  well  in  political  science  and  the  other  courses,  particularly  in  political  science 
and  American  government,  like  that.  I  became  teaching  assistant  to  another  man  who 
made  a  big  impression  on  me,  Dr.  Maxim  von  Brevem.  Wonderful  man.  He  and  his  wife 
were  just  marvelous.  He  was  an  Austrian,  and  he  had  been  the  head  of  the  ambassadorial 
crew  from  Austria  to  Yugoslavia  during  his  days.  He  took  a  great  liking  to  me  because  I 
got  interested  in  the  things  he  was  interested  in.  He  talked  to  me  about  the  internal 
Macedonian  revolutionary  organization,  and  he  said,  "How  would  you  like  to  do  your 
thesis  on  that?" 

That  was  a  group  that  had  wanted  independence  for  Macedonia.  They  had  revolutions 
periodically,  killed  people  off  and  tried  for  independence.  But  not  much  was  known  about 
them.  So  I  said,  "Sure,  I'd  love  to  do  one  on  that  group."    And  I  did.  I  went  to  the  library 
and  did  all  kinds  of  research.  He  was  very  pleased  with  that.  He  was  a  specialist  in 
Balkan  countries,  and  so  as  a  result  of  the  classes  I  had  with  him,  I  learned  a  lot  about  the 
Balkan  countries  and  that  area. 

One  day  when  I  was  in  the  army  and  I  came  back  to  the  campus,  I  went  in  to  see  if  he 
was  there,  and  the  secretary  said,  "Dr.  Von  Brevern  isn't  there  today,  but  you've  taught 
some  of  the  kids  in  this  class.  They'd  enjoy  seeing  you.  Why  don't  you  go  in  and  talk  to 
them  for  a  while,  and  you  can  then  discharge  them." 

I  went  in,  and  sure  enough,  there  were  a  lot  of  people  I  knew,  including  my  old 
girlfriend.  Yes.  We  had  broken  up  in  college,  when  I  went  into  the  army.  That  kind  of 
renewed  it  for  a  while,  but  it  wasn't  to  last.  It  wasn't  to  be,  no.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
principal  of  the  high  school.  I  met  her  at  the  University  of  Washington,  Carolyn  Luther. 
She  was  my  steady  date  during  my  senior  year.  All  five  of  us  had  steady  dates  during 
those  times.  We  did  so  much  together,  because  we  knew  Bob  Wallace  was  going  off  to  be 
in  the  ambulance  corps  with  the  British  troops  in  Africa,  and  everybody  was  going  off  to 
do  something,  you  know?  So  we  did  so  many  things  together,  it  was  amazing. 

McCreery:  I  know  the  looming  of  the  war-you  were  in  school  before  and  during  the  start  of  that. 
What  was  the  atmosphere  on  campus  then? 

Trudeau:     People  were  being  drafted  and  going  off.  There  was  both  pro  and  con  about  wanting  to  be 
drafted  or  wanting  to  be  involved  in  the  army  at  that  point—or  the  navy  or  whatever  it 
happened  to  be.  My  five  or  six  best  friends  and  I  would  have  lunch  at  Eagleson  Hall 
almost  every  other  day  and  talk  about  the  war  and  what  was  going  on  and  what  would 
happen  in  Britain  and  things  of  that  kind. 

We  had  a  great  time.  We  still  think  about  those  days,  all  the  things  we  did  together. 
We  took  a  trip  together  with  Ken  Connelly  this  one  time  for  ten  days.  Came  down  to 
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California.  Stopped  at  Profs  school.  Went  up  to  see  "Fantasia"  in  San  Francisco.  Came 
up  the  coast.  You'll  never  find  five  boys  who  enjoyed  each  other  more,  who  had  no 
fighting  or  anything,  just  enjoyed  each  other  during  that  period.  That  did  more  than 
anything  else  probably  to  cement  the  five  of  us. 

## 
McCreery:  You  were  continuing  to  talk  about  college  teachers. 

Trudeau:     College  teachers,  yes.  Edmund  Spellacy  was  one  who  taught--he  was  excellent  at  teaching 
public  administration.  He  gave  me  his  book  to  read,  and  I  read  it  and  talked  to  him  about 
it,  and  then  he  said,  "You  already  know  what's  in  the  book."  He  said,  "I  want  you  to  be  my 
teaching  assistant  in  public  administration  and  give  the  tests  and  grade  the  papers  for  this 
class.  You  already  know  what's  in  the  book,  so  you  don't  need  the  class."  So  therein  is 
another  story. 

Bob  Wallace  was  in  the  class,  Charlie  Miles  was  in  the  class,  Jim  Mann  was  in  the 
class,  a  couple  of  others,  and  this  was  not  their  forte.  Spellacy  was  a  hard  guy  too~I  guess 
for  his  exams.  I  didn't  think  they  were  that  bad,  but  then  I  knew  what  was  in  them  at  that 
time.  Charlie  Miles  didn't  finish,  so  he  got  an  incomplete.  I  hated  to  see  that.  Here  he 
was,  a  good  friend.  And  Jim  Mann  didn't  do  very  well  either.  He  was  a  social  worker.  He 
got  a  C,  and  I  barely  gave  Bob  Wallace  a  B,  the  only  B  he  got.  We  remained  good  friends 
despite  that. 

McCreery:  Yes,  and  there  you  were,  in  a  position  of  authority  over  them.  It's  something  you 

experienced  later  in  your  career,  too.  It's  interesting  that  that  happened  to  you  so  young. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  right. 


Preparing  for  Graduate  Study;  Interference  of  the  War 


Trudeau:     My  senior  year  at  University  of  Washington,  why,  Spellacy  said  to  me,  "Maxwell  Graduate 
School  is  the  best  public  administration  school  in  the  country"~at  Syracuse  [University]— 
"and  Dean  Mosher  is  just  outstanding  as  the  dean  there."  He  said,  "Can  I  sponsor  you  for 
a  scholarship  there?"  So  he  did. 

McCreery:  And  it  was  his  idea?  He  saw  your  interest? 

Trudeau:     His  idea,  yes.  So  I  wrote  back  and  I  got  all  the  letters  that  were  needed.  Dean  Mosher 
wrote  and  said,  "You  have  the  scholarship.  What's  more,"  he  said,  "the  class  coming  up 
will  all  be  heading  to  the  Adjutant  General's  office  after  they  graduate  and  get  their 
degrees;  so  you  will  wind  up  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office  probably  as  a  lieutenant." 
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So  I  thought,  well,  that's  great  He  said,  "Now,  let  me  write  to  your  draft  board  so  that 
you  can  be  exempted  from  being  drafted."  So  he  wrote  the  draft  board,  and  they  held  a 
hearing,  and  they  said,  "No,  you  can't  go.  You're  of  draft  age,  and  you  will  be  drafted." 
Dean  Mosher  tried  again.  He  said,  "Look,  in  a  year  and  a  half  he's  going  to  be  in  the 
Adjutant  General's  office."  They  said  no.  This  was  an  area  where  the  draft  people  were 
trying  desperately  to  get  everybody  in  that  they  could. 

So  one  great  day,  why,  the  draft  order  came.  I  went  in  for  my  physical.  I  doubted  that  I 
would  pass  it.  My  eyes  weren't  all  that  good,  and  with  the  perforated  eardrum,  I  didn't 
think  I  would  pass.  But  I  was  breathing  well,  so— 

McCreery:  That  was  enough? 
Trudeau:     That  was  enough,  yes. 
McCreery:  This  is  1942? 

Trudeau:     That's  right,  1942,  the  summer  of  1942.  That  summer  I  started  taking  some  courses.  I 

took  some  courses  in  Russian  because  they  had  indicated  that  maybe  sometime  that  might 
be  of  interest  to  me.  I  had  a  very  good  teacher  of  Russian  language  and  history  and  music 
and  stuff.  It  was  great. 

In  the  middle  of  that,  of  course,  why,  the  draft  notice  came,  and  off  I  went.  My  mother 
saw  me  off  at  the  train,  and  she  was  just  fit  to  be  tied  because  there  were  these  guys  from 
First  Avenue  in  Seattle.  One  guy,  I  can  still  remember,  said,  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  always  have 
cooties,  but  last  night  I  had  a  bath,  and  I  don't  have  any  cooties  anymore  today."  And  that 
was  a  ragamuffin  crew,  let  me  tell  you,  that  we  went  in  with.  It  was  really  something. 

McCreery:  And  your  mother  was  concerned  for  your  welfare? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  right.  Yes,  yes.  So  we  went  to  Fort  Lewis  for  indoctrination  and  some  basic 
training,  and  then  you  were  supposed  to  go  through  the  procedure  of  where  it  was  you 
were  going  to  be  sent  and  stuff  like  that.  I  was  told  that  I  would  be  going  to  southern 
California,  one  of  the  posts  down  there,  for  infantry  training.  I  thought,  well,  okay,  you 
have  to  do  what  you  have  to  do,  you  know.  For  whatever  reason,  I  developed  a  strep 
throat,  and  the  guy  in  charge  of  our  unit  said,  "You've  got  to  go  see  the  medics."  So  I  went 
to  see  the  medics,  and  they  took  my  temperature,  and  they  put  me  in  the  hospital.  So  there 
I  was  for  four  days  in  the  hospital  with  a  strep  throat. 

In  the  meantime,  the  group  that  I  was  to  be  with  went  off,  and  there  I  was,  still  back  at 
Fort  Lewis.  It  turns  out  that  some  of  my  best  friends  had  been  drafted  about  the  same 
time.  Charlie  Coffey,  who  had  been  very  active  in  the  Junior  Statesmen,  and  Charlie  Weil, 
and  a  couple  of  others  were  all  drafted  at  the  same  time,  so  we  were  there  together  at  Fort 
Lewis. 
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The  next  thing  I  knew,  I  got  called  up,  and  they  said,  "You're  going  to  Fort  Lawton  to 
be  in  a  military  police  battalion.  Well,  I  said,  at  least  there's  some  good  in  this.  It's  fifteen 
miles  from  Seattle,  you  know?  I  can  get  home  once  in  a  while,  I  presume.  This  was  in  the 
fall.  You  know  it  rains  up  there  a  lot.  Oh,  it  rained  up  there.  We  had  basic  training  in 
these  muddy  fields.  I  fired  a  gun  on  the  range.  I  was  a  lousy  shot,  couldn't  hit  anything, 
you  know?  The  proof  of  the  pudding:  I  didnt  do  well  with  my  [Robin  Hood]  arrow 
shooting,  either! 

So  I  finished  basic  training  finally,  and  one  of  the  guys  who  trained  us  was  a  lieutenant 
whom  I  had  seen  play  baseball  in  summer  vacations.  Sometimes  I'd  go  over  and  stay  with 
an  uncle  in  Yakima  [Washington]  in  the  early  years.  I  had  a  cousin  there.  We'd  go  see  the 
Yakima  Indians  play,  and  this  guy  was  the  captain  of  the  team—met  him  and  got  his 
autograph-he  was  in  charge  of  the  unit.  So  it  was  interesting  to  see  him  again.  He  didn't 
remember  me,  though. 

Once  basic  training  was  over,  they  said,  "Well,  you  and  Jack  Sigourney  have  the  job  of 
patrolling  First  Avenue  and  rousting  guys  out  of  the  bars."  Well,  we  were  twenty-one, 
both  of  us.  A  great  time  was  had  by  all.  Neither  of  us  were  very  good  at  rousting 
drunkards  out  of  the  bars.  We  had  to  call  on  other  MPs  to  come  and  get  them,  you  know, 
in  a  case  like  that.  We  didn't  have  that  action  for  long. 

The  next  job  I  had  was  to  guard  empty  docks  at  the  port,  because  they  were  worried 
about  Japanese  coming  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  was  dark  in  there.  I  had  the  night 
duty.  And  there  I  was,  eight  hours  up  there  on  guard  duty.  You  could  be  bored  as  all  get 
out.  I  started  reciting  things.  I  like  music,  and  I  used  to  like  movies.  "Naughty  Marietta" 
had  been  one  of  my  favorite  movies  when  I  was  in  school.  I  saw  it  enough  times  so  I  could 
re-create  it  and  kind  of  hum  the  songs,  you  know.  Eight  hours.  I  never  had  eight  hours 
that  went  slower  than  that,  because  there  you  were  with  a  gun  that  you  couldn't  shoot. 
There  you  were,  wandering  around  with  a  flashlight,  and  I  had  that  for  three  or  four  or 
five,  six  nights,  and  then  I  had  gangplank  duty.  That  was  different.  The  gangplank  people 
would  bring  me  coffee  and  talk  to  me.  Gangplank  duty,  to  check  people  passing. 

One  day  on  the  post,  after  that —that  kind  of  thing  went  on,  oh,  probably  for  about  three 
months,  and  then  a  fellow  that  I  had  played  tennis  with  a  lot,  who  was  dating  Charlie 
Weil's  sister,  happened  to  be  there  in  the  headquarters  of  the  711  MP  Battalion,  doing 
some  administrative  work.  He  bumped  into  me  on  the  post.  He  said,  "Ah,  what  are  you 
doing  here?"  And  I  said,  "Well,  I'm  in  71 1  MP  Battalion.  I  just  got  off  guard  duty." 

He  said,  "You  type  well,  don't  you?"  I  said,  "Oh,  yes."  He  remembered  that  I  typed 
very  well.  He  said,  "Well,  there's  a  vacancy  in  the  payroll  department.  How  would  you 
like  to  have  that  job?  I  can  recommend  you  to  the  Lieutenant  [Wanzer?]."  "Sure."  Sol 
got  the  job  in  the  payroll  department. 

It  wasn't  long  after  that  that  there  was  another  vacancy,  so  we  got  Jack  Sigourney  in 
there,  and  we  became  the  payroll  twins,  so  to  speak.  The  lieutenant  always  wanted  a 
perfect  payroll,  without  erasures,  and  we  finally  got  one,  and  he  said  if  we  ever  get  one, 
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"you  get  a  nice  dinner  with  me"  at  one  of  the  nice  downtown  restaurants.  Which  he  did. 
And  it  was  during  that  time  that  I  got  in  to  see  Chaplain  (Colonel)  Taylor,  and  that  led  to 
Jack  Sigoumey's  going  [to  Officers  Candidate  School]. 

And  then  I  had  another  break.  I  went  up  to  the  Service  Club  one  day  when  I  was  off 
duty,  and  I  bumped  into  a  chap  who  had  been  editor  of  the  Queen  Anne  News  during  the 
days  that  I  wrote  the  stories  about  the  baseball  team  and  the  other  things  and  the 
advertising  and  whatnot,  Kenneth  D.  Jones.  He  said,  "I  haven't  seen  you  since  high 
school,"  and  I  said,  "Yeah."  He  said,  "What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  said,  "Well,  I'm  in  the 
71 1  MP  Battalion."  He  said,  "Oh,  that's  a  waste  of  your  talent."  He  said,  "Supposing  I 
could  get  you  transferred  up  to  headquarters?  You  could  work  with  me  in  Special 
Services.  You  could  edit  the  newspaper.  You  could  arrange  for  people  performing  in  the 
shows  down  in  Seattle  to  go  to  the  hospitals.  You  could  be  our  representative  at  Victory 
Square  in  front  of  one  of  the  hotels,"  where  Dick  Keplinger,  who  was  a  good  friend  of 
mine  at  that  time,  on  one  of  the  radio  stations,  from  my  days  of  Junior  Statesmen  and  stuff, 
was  the  presiding  officer. 

So  I  would  go  down  to  trumpet  Liberty  bonds.  Of  course,  with  somebody  like  Dick 
Keplinger  always  introducing  me  and  asking  me  what  was  going  on  at  Fort  Lawton  and 
stuff  like  that,  it  was  a  lot  of  fun  to  do  that.  Another  job  was  to  follow  Colonel  Branson's 
great  baseball  team  that  he  had  at  Fort  Lawton. 

McCreery:  There's  baseball  again. 

Trudeau:     Yep.  And  he  asked  me  to  check  on  high  schools,  who  was  getting  drafted,  so  he  could  get 
them  to  come  to  Fort  Lawton  and  be  on  the  baseball  team.  I  gave  him  names  of  some 
people.  And  then  my  job  was  to  follow  the  team,  go  with  the  team  to  these  games—they 
won  the  Northwest  military  championship—and  to  write  the  stories  and  get  them  to  the 
Seattle  /"-/and  the  Seattle  Times  and  the  Seattle  Star,  which  was  going  at  that  time. 

I  enjoyed  that,  and  I  enjoyed  the  players.  I  got  well  acquainted  with  the  players.  I 
became  the  coach  of  the  tennis  team,  which  wasn't  much  of  a  tennis  team,  but  I  had  varied 
and  sundry  kinds  of  things  to  do.  Ken  Jones  couldn't  have  been~you  couldn't  have  a  better 
boss  than  somebody  like  that,  you  know. 

At  one  point  I  said,  well,  I've  never  gotten  overseas.  Jack  Sigourney  got  to  Officers 
Candidate  School.  I  think  I'd  like  to  try.  So  I  never  even  got  a  chance  to  take  the  test  or 
interview.  I  went  up,  and  the  guy  looked  at  my  ear,  and  he  said,  "How  did  you  get  in  the 
army  anyway?"  He  said,  "With  your  eardrum  what  it  is,  if  you  fire  a  gun  on  the  range, 
you'll  lose  your  hearing.  Your  eyes  are  not  really  good  enough,  either.  So  you're  limited 
service.  You  can't  go  to  Officers  Candidate  School.  I'm  sending  you  back  to  work  with 
Ken  Jones." 

McCreery:  So  Fort  Lawton  was  it? 
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Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  right,  yes.  Limited  service  people  at  one  time,  in  late  1943,  could  be  honorably 
discharged  if  they  weren't  qualified  for  other  things.  So  Ken  Jones  said  to  me—he  said, 
"You  know,  you're  doing  a  great  job.  You  can  stay  here  for  the  war."  I'm  staying  at  home 
by  this  time,  driving  out  with  a  friend  who  also  was  based  out  there,  in  the  meantime.  I'd 
go  out,  stay  at  home  at  night.  So  he  said,  "I  could  keep  you  here."  He  said,  "Why  don't 
you  find  out  if  your  scholarship  is  still  valid.  Call  the  dean.  If  so,  I'll  let  you  go  back  so 
you  can  go  back  to  school." 

So  he  did.  I  called  Dean  Mosher,  and  he  said,  "Of  course.  If  you  got  the  scholarship  in 
the  first  place,  we'd  welcome  you  back  for  the  next  class,  starting  next  year,"  1944.  So  that 
was  settled  there.  And  then  Ken  said,  "Well,  now  you've  got  about  two  or  three  months 
before  you  have  to  go.  Come  back  and  work  with  us  as  a  civilian."  So  I  came  back  and 
worked  at  Fort  Lawton  as  a  civilian,  for  Ken  Jones. 

McCreery:  Oh,  you  did?  That's  so  unusual. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  yes.  Well,  I  had  an  unusual  friend  in  Ken  Jones.  Let  me  tell  you,  he  was  a  rare  jewel. 
So  that's  how  that  got  started. 

McCreery:  What  do  you  think  you  learned  from  all  that? 

Trudeau:     Well,  I'm  trying  to  think  of  what  I  learned.  I  learned  a  lot  about  military  life.  I  learned  that 
there's  a  lot  of  favoritism  that  takes  place~you  know,  frats  and  bringing  people  in  to  play 
baseball.  They  were  more  able-bodied  than  I  was.  But  he  had  to  have  a  good  baseball 
team.  But  I  enjoyed  the  work  [with]  the  Liberty  bonds  and  the  things  I  did.  I  felt  I  helped 
at  the  hospital  by  getting  performers  to  come  there  and  bringing  things  there.  Jack 
Sigourney  never  would  have  gone  to  Officers  Candidate  School  if  I  hadn't  been  there  and 
knew  Colonel  Taylor.  It  was  a  good  experience,  and  I  did  well  at  the  payrolls.  You  know, 
a  good  typist  can  always  get  by  on  payrolls.  So  that  was  a  good  experience. 

McCreery:  Now,  meanwhile  you  were  observing  the  war  running  its  course. 

Trudeau:     Oh  you  betcha.  Oh,  yes,  of  course. 

McCreery:  There  was  never,  I  guess,  any  chance  of  your  going  abroad? 

Trudeau:     No.  Actually,  the  7 1 1  MP  Battalion  eventually  went  to  Alaska,  and  I  was  just  as  glad  I 
wasn't  around  to  go  up  there  either,  because  that's  where  they  went  ultimately. 
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II  GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  NEW  YORK;  EARLY  CAREER 


Graduate  Study  at  Syracuse  University 


Trudeau:     So  I  went  back  [to  Syracuse  University  in  New  York]  on  the  train  and  stopped  off  to  see 
relatives  on  the  way.  Almost  didn't  make  the  train.  It  was  snowing  in  Kankakee,  and  my 
cousin  just  barely  got  me  back  to  the  train  in  time  to  get  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  I  was 
visiting  some  people. 

And  then  Austin  Burton,  who  had  been  my  campaign  manager  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  got  married  during  the  time  that  I  was  at  Maxwell  School,  so  I  got  the  chance 
to  go  to  his  wedding.  And  then  the  class—as  I  said,  I  was  elected  president  of  the  graduate 
class. 

McCreery:  I  actually  didn't  hear  about  that.  President  of  the  class  at  Maxwell? 

Trudeau:     The  graduate  class.  Well,  there  weren't  that  many  of  us,  you  know.  Only  twelve  in  a  class, 
and  you  had  two  classes  joined  together  in  a  lot  of  classes,  so  all  together  there  were 
twenty-four  people. 

McCreery:  Tell  me  your  initial  impressions  when  you  first  went  back  to  New  York. 

Trudeau:     Well,  the  winter  was  brutal.  Boy,  I  hadn't  seen  a  lot  of  snow  since  I  grew  up  in  Minnesota 
or  went  back  on  a  visit.  It  was  cold.  Let  me  tell  you,  it  was  cold  back  there.  But  you  get 
used  to  it.  You  wear  the  heavy  clothes  and  trudge  through  the  snow  to  get  to  classes.  The 
summer,  it  was  broiling  hot,  just  as  hot  as  blazes. 

The  other  part,  though,  was  that  they  had  a  unique  way  of  teaching.  We  took  each  class 
separately.  The  first  class,  three  weeks  was  taught  by  Dean  Mosher,  introductory  course. 
The  first  day,  he  gave  us  100  pages  to  read  for  the  next  day.  I  said,  well,  I've  got  to  get  off 
to  a  good  start,  so  I  read  almost  all  of  the  100  pages  the  first  day.  And  he  said,  "Well,  that 
was  pretty  easy  for  the  first  day.  Your  next  assignment  is  500  pages."  By  the  end  of  the 
course-it's  a  good  thing  we  had  all  of  us  in  the  same  boat  because  I  learned  to  be  a  speed 
reader  later —at  the  end  of  the  first  course,  I  was  5,000  pages  behind.  But,  then,  so  was 
everybody  else. 

We  tried  all  kinds  of  things.  We  got  into  groups,  had  each  one  read  a  section,  and  then 
we'd  get  together  and  explain  what  it  was.  That  really  didn't  work  very  well  because  the 
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level  wasn't  the  same.  We  had  a  couple  from  Jamaica,  who  weren't  that  good  in  English. 
We  had  Eduardo  Acevedo,  who  was  Cuban,  who  was  the  one  person  I  kept  up  with  from 
that  class.  Well,  there  were  two.  The  lady  who  later  became  the  personnel  head  of  the 
UN,  Jane  Lafferty.  We  were  also  close  friends. 

We  almost  gave  up,  you  know,  at  that.  I  was  always  not  afraid  to  talk  to  anybody,  so  I 
went  to  talk  to  the  dean's  assistant.  I  said,  "You  know,  I've  been  out  of  school  for  a  while. 
Am  I  doing  all  right?"  I  said,  "I'm  5,000  pages  behind."  I  said,  "I  haven't  done  very  well. 
Maybe  I  shouldn't  stay  in  this  class  after  all."  She  said,  "No,  everybody's  in  the  same  boat. 
You'll  learn  to  skim  and  to  get  with  it  as  you  go  along."  And  sure  enough,  you  did. 

McCreery:  How  did  you  learn  that,  though? 

Trudeau:     Well,  you  learned  to  speed  read.  Most  of  the  books  that  you  had  to  read,  you  could  read 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  you  could  skim  over~and  I  still  do  that.  I  can  do  that. 
Actually,  I  was  doing  better—in  grade  school  I  did  well.  One  of  my  teachers,  Miss 
Phimister,  had  us  read  something  and  then  see  how  far  we  went.  And  she  was  so  amazed 
that  I  had  gone  twice  as  far  as  anybody  in  the  class,  and  she  said,  "I  don't  believe  you  read 
all  of  that.  Let  me  test  you."  And  I  could  answer  all  the  questions. 

So  I  learned  enough  about  it  early  on  to  be  able  to  adjust  at  Maxwell  School,  and  by  the 
time  I  was  in  some  of  the  other  classes,  why,  I  skimmed  very  well.  Howard  Stroebel 
would  come  down  from  Brown  University,  where  he  was  going  to  school.  We  took  three 
days  off  and  went  up  to  travel  to  Colgate  and  Cornell  [universities]  and  went  up  to  the  falls 
[Niagara  Falls].  Then  Bob  Wallace  came  through  for  three  days  on  his  way  home.  So  I 
had  time— you  know,  I  learned  enough  by  that  time  to  take  enough  time  off. 

The  personnel  class  was  so  easy  after  that.  We  had  a  visiting  professor.  His  reading 
classes  weren't  that  severe.  But  I  could  tell  you,  it  was  very,  very  difficult.  Every  course 
was  three  weeks  or  two  weeks. 

McCreery:  And  one  at  a  time? 

Trudeau:     One  at  a  time,  yes.  And  that's  how  you  stayed  with  it.  You'd  get  weekends  off  sometimes. 
Eduardo  and  I— we'd  go  down  to  New  York.  One  of  our  other  classmates  had  an  apartment 
there  with  her  family,  so  we'd  go  stay  with  them,  and  then  we'd  go  to  the  ballet  and  the 
symphony  and  the  opera,  take  the  night  train  back,  and  get  in  at  midnight.  I  went  to 
Parsifal,  which  ended  at  midnight.  Got  the  one  o'clock  train;  got  in  on  time  for  the  eight 
o'clock  class.  You  were  younger.  You  could  do  it  then,  you  know? 

But  at  any  rate,  then  I  organized  the  exams  so  that  we  had  one  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  then  you  had  the  afternoon  off.  And  then  the  next  day,  if  it  was  a  tough 
class,  you'd  have  the  morning  off  to  review  and  then  you'd  have  an  afternoon  exam,  and 
then  the  next  day  you'd  have  off,  so  you  had  time  to  prepare.  That  was  unique.  Nobody 
had  done  that  in  previous  classes.  But  it  helped  everybody  get  through. 

I  did  well  except  in  statistics.  You  had  to  have  a  B  in  every  course,  and  I  got  an  A,  of 
course,  in  administrative  law.  That  was  the  one  I  got  an  A  in.  Also  public  relations,  I  got 
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an  A  in  that  one.  The  others  I  didn't  do  so  well.  Statistics  I  didn't  pass.  And  they  said, 
"Okay,  that's  what  happens  to  a  lot  of  people.  You  can  either  take  the  exam  over  after  you 
finish  your  thesis,  or  you  can  take  the  course  over  if  you  go  back  to  Seattle  and  want  to  go 
to  the  University  of  Washington  and  take  statistics  there.  You  can  do  that  to  finish  up." 
Because  only  five  out  of  the  class  got  their  master's  degree.  Some  of  the  foreigners  didn't. 
Eduardo  didn't  even  try  taking  the  exams,  some  of  them. 

McCreery:  Can  you  comment  on  the  content  of  the  program,  aside  from  statistics? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  Tremendous  information.  This  is  the  best  public  administration  course  in  the 

country,  anyplace.  And  it's  still  rated  that  high.  The  teachers  were  excellent,  for  the  most 
part.  One  of  them,  who  taught  a  class,  was  the  head  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  he  was 
working  for  the  State  Department.  My  job  as  president  was  to  take  them  around,  whoever 
the  guest  professors  were,  take  them  around,  take  them  to  lunch,  have  them  meet  people. 

So  this  professor  said  to  me,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  your  degree?"  I 
said,  "I  still  have  my  exam  to  take  and  my  thesis."  My  thesis  was  on  municipal  radio 
stations  and  how  they  operated  around  the  country.  There  were  about  five  or  six  of  them. 
I  said,  "I  never  got  overseas."  He  said,  "Did  you  ever  think  about  the  State  Department?" 
I  said,  "Yes,  there's  some  interest."  He  said,  "When  you  finish,  I'm  next  door  in  the  State 
Department,  in  the  annex.  Come  and  see  me." 

I  still  hadn't  finished  my  thesis,  but~I  went  down  and  did  my  thesis  in  New  York  City, 
WNYC,  and  did  their  administrative  things  and  their  programming  and  other  things.  It 
was  fun.  I  enjoyed  that.  It  was  really  a  good  experience.  And  so  when  I  went  down  to 
Washington,  he  said,  "You'd  like  to  go  overseas?"  I  said  yes.  Remember,  this  was  late 
1944,  beginning  1945.  So  he  said,  "Okay,  let  me  have  you  take  this  test."  I  had  just  gotten 
through  all  kinds  of  tests,  so  this  one—after  some  of  those  tests,  this  was  easy.  So  I  passed 
it  easily. 
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Trudeau:     And  then  they  said,  "Well,  go  back  to  Seartle"~this  was  early  1945--"and  take  Russian. 
Go  back  and  take  some  Russian  courses."  So  I  came  back  to  Seattle,  finished  my  thesis— 

McCreery:  What  kind  of  test  did  the  State  Department  give  you? 

Trudeau:     Mostly  just  questions  about  what  you  knew  about  history,  what  you  knew  about  this  and 
that  and  the  other. 

McCreery:  General  knowledge? 

Trudeau:      General  knowledge.  It  was  not-for  my  money,  after  what  I'd  been  through,  it  was  not  such 
a  difficult  test.  At  least  they  knew  I  could  do  something  anyway,  you  know? 

McCreery:  Okay,  so  back  to  Seattle. 
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Trudeau:     Back  to  Seattle.  I  took  the  statistics  course.  Got  an  A  in  it  this  time,  to  prove  I  could,  you 
know?  We  had  a  terrible  teacher.  And  then  die  call  came,  Take  your  physical"  Sol 
went  to  Harborview  Hospital  [in  Seattle],  and  that  was  the  day  that  FDR  died.  Thafswhy 
I  remember  that  so  clearly.  I  was  taking  the  physical  exam  when  he  died  that  day. 

McCreery.  Did  you  find  out  right  mere  at  me  hospital? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes, 

McCreery:  Do  you  remember  what  you  were  thinking? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  I  was  shocked,  just  shocked.  I  suppose  nobody  should  have  been  because  they  knew 
what  poor  health  he  was  in,  but,  you  know,  at  that  age— 

[tape  interruption  for  telephone] 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes,  the  day  that  FDR  died.  That  was  a  shock.  Everybody  around  was  in  mourning  in 
a  case  like  that.  We  all  were.  Big  headlines  the  next  day  and  all  of  mat  It  was  very  sad. 

McCreery:  Did  that  change  your  plans  at  all? 

Trudeau:     No,  it  didn't  The  State  Department  was  still  there,  and  they  stifl  wanted  me  to  come  back, 
so  it  wasn't  too  many  weeks  later  that  I  got  on  the  train  and  came  back  to  Washington. 

McCreery:  Just  fill  me  in  quickly  on  your  communication  with  your  mother  about  mis.  That  was  the 
core  of  your  immediate  family,  of  course. 

= 

Trudeau:     She  thought  that  would  be  a  good  experience,  and  she  said,  "If  you  get  a  good  country,  I 
can  come  over  for  a  visit  in  the  summer  between  school  terms."  She  was  still  teaching  at 
the  Cohnan  School  with  the  same  principal  that  she  had  all  those  years.  Yes.  Nice  person. 
Her  principal,  Miss  Anna  B.  Kane,  was  a  wonderful  lady. 

McCreery:  Yes.  And  what  were  your  own  financial  circumstances  during  mistime  of  going  to 
graduate  school  and  then  thinking  about  going  abroad? 

Trudeau:     WeD,  I  had  a  scholarship,  and  I  had  saved  money  from  other  things.  She  was  anxious  that 
I  get  mat  opportunity,  and,  of  course,  I  would  start  being  paid  a  State  Department  salary, 
which  wasn't  great  but  it  was  enough  to  do  a  lot  of  things,  so  at  that  point  I  was  doing 
better  than  I  did  working  for  Ken  Jones  for  two  weeks  or  things  of  that  kind.  The 
scholarship,  you  see,  was  room  and  board  and  tuition,  so  you  had  just  other  expenses. 

McCreery:  But  your  mom  had  put  you  through  college,  or  how  did  that  work? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  I  earned  some  money  working  summers.  I  worked  on  the  Z/>ng  BeacA  Sun  one  year, 
doing  sports  stories.  Do  you  know  Long  Beach  at  all? 
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McCreery:  Just  a  tittle  bit 

Trudeau:     The  Sun  newspaper  Acre  had  a  job  open  for  someone  to  cover  the  Exhibition  Park  Softball 
games  at  night.  They'd  start  at  four  o'clock  and  run  till— you  get  the  story  in  by  midnight 
And  so  that's  what  I  did.  I  did  the  sports  stories.  I  spent  some  of  the  days  on  the  beach, 
getting  a  tan,  studying  a  little  bit  going  up  to  conceits  at  various  places  in  the  city,  Los 
Angeles.  I  had  made  some  money  during  that  time,  and,  while  I  didn't  make  a  lot  as  a 
teaching  assistant,  you  did  get  some  pay  in  a  case  hke  that 

With  my  tamer's  insurance  and  things,  she  wanted  to  be  sure  that  I  got  through  college 
and  helped.  Now  I  was  on  my  own,  going  off  to  the  foreign  wars,  so  to  speak,  so  there  I 
was  back  in  Washington.  They  assigned  me  originally  to  working  with  the  legal 
department,  and  so  I  worked  with  a  woman  lawyer  who  was  really  great— she  was 
wonderful— for  a  number  of  weeks.  I  had  a  cousin  back  mere  by  the  name  of  Howard 
Klausner,  who  worked  for  one  of  the  big  bureaus  back  there,  and  he  helped  me  get  an 
apartment  so  I  had  an  apartment  mere  and  would  come  in  to  work  at  the— this  was  next 
door  to  the  State  Department  building. 

McCreery:  Now,  who  was  head  of  State  at  that  time? 

Tmdeau:     Joseph  Grew.  yes.  He  wasn't  the  Secretary  of  State  who  signed  my  passport,  rnough.  It 
was  Edward  B.  Stetinius.  Pve  still  got  the  passport 
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McCreery:  But  who  were  you  actually  working  for? 

Tmdeau:     I  was  working  for  this  attorney.  She  was  great  One  day  I  came  in  on  a  Monday,  and  she 
said,  "What  in  the  world  have  you  done?"  I  said,  "I  don't  know.  What?"  She  said,  "The 
big  boss  wants  to  see  you.  Monet  Davis  is  just  back  from  the  UN  in  San  Francisco,  and  he 
wants  to  talk  to  you  about  going  with  him  to  Denmark." 

McCreery.  And  you  have  no  idea  where  this  came  from? 

Trudeau:     None  whatsoever.  None  whatsoever.  I  was  shocked.  So  was  she,  because  I  hadn't  taken 
the  other  test  that  you  have  to  take,  go  through  the  foreign  service  school,  which  was  six 
weeks,  and  I  hadn't  even  started  it  I  was  taking  Russian  classes  at  the  Berlitz  School. 
That  was  what  I  was  doing. 

He  was  brusque.  I  got  into  his  office,  and  he  said,  "Now,  you're  leaving  with  me  for 
Copenhagen  on  Friday"  or  Saturday.  I  guess  it  was  Saturday.  And  I  said,  "Mr.  Davis,  are 
you  sure  you  want  me?"  I  said,  "I  haven't  been  to  the  foreign  service  school  yet"  He  said, 
"You're  name's  Trudeau."  "Yup."  He  said,  "IVe  got  your  record.  You're  the  one  I  want" 
I  never  did  find  out  why  or  what  you  know,  except  that  I  was  alive  and  I  was  there. 
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So  he  said,  "Here's  things  I  want  you  to  do  between  now  and  the  time  you  come  back 
and  see  me  on  Friday.  I  want  you  to  go  into  the  archives  and  read  the  past  history  when 
the  Swiss  were  running— and  the  Danish  employees  were  still  there,  running  the  embassy, 
keeping  it  going.  See  what  was  going  on  during  the  war."  All  these  secret  things  that 
were  in  the  files,  the  archives. 

He  said,  "In  addition  to  that,  I  want  you  to  read  the  post  reports.  I  want  you  to  get 
organized  on  hiring  secretaries  and  staff,  and  I  want  you  to  get  a  lot  of  things  done."  I  had 
a  list  two  pages  long.  I  didn't  even  know  my  way  around  Washington  very  well. 

McCreery:  Now,  this  was  in  the  spring  and  the  war  was  still  going  on? 

Trudeau:     That's  right.  It  was  already  in  May,  late  May.  So  he  gave  me  so  much  to  do,  there  was  no 
way  I  could  finish  that  by  Friday,  no  matter  how  late  I  worked.  I  worked  in  the  files  up 
there  until  very  late  at  night,  until  they  kicked  me  out.  But  I  learned  a  lot.  Some  of  the 
things  that  they  had  there  were  books  on  Denmark,  and  they  had  extra  copies,  and  the  guy 
said,  "Take  this  one.  It's  a  history  of  Denmark."  So  I  took  it  and  read  it,  and  I  learned  a  lot 
about  Denmark  that  way.  I  learned  a  lot  about  the  staff  there  in  Denmark,  too. 

McCreery:  But  he  only  gave  you  a  few  days  to  accomplish  all  this? 
Trudeau:     That's  right. 
McCreery:  What  happened  there? 

Trudeau:     Friday  I  went  in.  I  said,  "Mr.  Davis,  I  did  my  best.  I  couldn't  get  all  of  this  done.  There's 
no  way,  even  though  I  worked  till  midnight."  He  said,  "Well,  I'm  flying  out  for  London 
anyway  on  Monday.  You  stay  another  week  and  work  on  it,  and  then  follow  me  to 
London."  So  I  had  another  week  to  finish  up.  Even  that  was  horrendous.  I  worked  like  a 
dog.  I  had  one  night  off,  when  I  went  out  and  went  on  a  trip  up  the  river.  We  had  a  cruise. 
I  met  one  of  my  old  college  friends,  who  was  in  the  WACs  [Women's  Auxiliary  Corps]  at 
that  time,  so  at  least  I  had  a  friend  there.  We  got  acquainted  again,  you  know.  Later  I  met 
her  husband  and  stayed  with  them  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  a  time.  That  was  a  good 
friendship. 

McCreery:  How  did  you  respond  when  you  were  offered  very  suddenly  this  chance  to  go  to  Denmark? 

Trudeau:     Why  not? 

McCreery:  Okay.  I  wondered,  did  you  have  any  hesitation? 

Trudeau:     No,  no.  That  sounded  to  me  like  a  good  assignment.  I  knew  some  Danish  people,  but  I 
thought,  well,  I  wasn't  going  to  Russia,  which  I  was  preparing  for.  It  was  probably  just  as 
well  I  didn't  go  there.  But  Denmark  I  loved,  from  the  time  I  set  foot  there. 

So  came  the  end  of  the  second  week,  and  Mr.  Davis  had  another  idea.  He  always  had 
new  ideas.  And  during  that  time,  you  see,  I  could  get  around.  When  I  finished  the  work, 
that  was  fine;  I  could  be  on  my  own  that  one  night.  So  the  next  thing  I  did,  you  see,  then 
was  to  fly  to  London.  We  stopped  in  New  Brunswick  and  the  weather  was  terrible,  and 
landed  in  Ireland  and  had  a  day  there.  The  weather  was  bad.  Got  into  London,  and  they 
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put  me  up  at  the  best  hotel  in  London,  Claridge's.  My  per  diem  wasn't  enough  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  hotel.  This  was  the  big  hotel  there  that  everybody  stays  in.  So  I  had  to  move 
out  of  there  to  another  hotel  quickly. 

I  reported  in  to  the  embassy  every  morning  to  have  Monet  Davis,  who  was  in  Sweden, 
to  tell  me  what  he  wanted  me  to  do.  Mostly  just  be  around.  I  called  in,  and  then  after  that 
I  was  cleared  to  go  touring,  so  I  went  to  all  kinds  of  places.  I  went  to  a  concert  conducted 
by  Basil  Cameron,  the  former  conductor  of  the  Seattle  Symphony,  from  whom  I  had  won 
an  award  for  an  essay,  "What  the  Symphony  Means  in  the  Life  of  a  Great  City."  He  had 
been  the  conductor  in  Seattle  at  the  time. 

So  I  went  backstage  to  see  him  because  my  violin  teacher  knew  him  and  said  to  look 
him  up.  So  I  went  backstage,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  you're  on  your  way  to  Denmark."  I  said 
yes.  He  said,  "I'm  taping  recordings  with  Yehudi  Menuhin  on  the  life  of  Paganini.  How 
would  you  like  to  come  watch  us  rehearse  and  record?"  So  I  said,  "Oh,  that's  great."  So  I 
went  backstage,  and  I  talked  to  Menuhin,  whom  I'd  heard  playing  when  he  was  a 
youngster. 

Yehudi  Menuhin  said  to  me,  "Well,  you're  going  to  Denmark."  He  said,  "I'd  love  to 
give  a  free  benefit  concert  there  for  the  Jewish  people  who  are  badly  hurt  and  had  to  flee. 
You're  interested  in  music  obviously.  Would  you  help  arrange  that?"  A  great  opportunity! 
I  didn't  ask  him;  he  asked  me.  He  told  me  he  was  staying  at  this  great  hotel,  Claridge's, 
and  he  told  me  how  long  he'd  be  there,  and  so  on.  So  that  was  that. 

Then—one  of  the  professors  at  the  University  of  Washington  that  I  had  was  Harold 
Lasky.  Remember  him? 

McCreery:  I  remember  the  name. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  he  was  far  out.  But  I  had  a  class  from  him.  I  didn't  think  it  was  a  great  class,  but 

anyway—so  the  head  of  the  department  at  the  University  of  Washington  said,  "Well,  you're 
going  to  look  him  up  [in  London],  aren't  you?"  I  did.  So  he  invited  me  home  for  supper 
and  hear  a  discussion  on  what  was  going  on  in  British  politics.  I  got  into  Parliament  one 
time,  which  was  interesting.  So  that  added  a  lot  to  the  kind  of  experience— and  I  went  on 
to  Oxford  [University],  where  a  Swedish  student  saw  me  wandering  around  and  invited  me 
home  for  tea  and  whatnot.  It  was  great. 

I  met  a  couple  of  guys  I  had  gone  to  university  with  at  the  U.S.  Army  canteen.  I  was 
billeted  then  for  food,  because  the  food  on  the  English  market—the  food  was  sawdust,  you 
know?  So  I'd  get  American  food  there. 


On  to  Denmark's  Consulate 


McCreery:  How  long  were  you  in  London? 

Trudeau:     I  was  in  London  about  three  weeks,  a  little  less  than  three  weeks.  The  next  thing  I  knew, 
Monet  Davis  called  and  said,  "I  want  you,  instead  of  going  up  to  see  me  in  Sweden,  I  want 
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you  to  go  to  France,  to  Paris,  and  go  to  SHAEF  [Supreme  Headquarters  of  the  Allied 
Expeditionary  Force]  and  get  a  lot  of  supplies:  PX  supplies,  typewriters,  all  kinds  of 
things,  and  have  them  shipped  up  to  Antwerp."  So  I  said,  "Okay.  Glad  to  do  that." 

So  I  reported  to  in  to  the  embassy,  stayed  at  the  Hotel  Wagram  next  door  to  the 
embassy  and  got  acquainted  with  some  of  the  people  there  and  went  out  to  SHAEF  to  see  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Colonel  Al  Harlander,  who  had  been  the  meat  department  head 
here  in  Oakland  for  Safeway.  Yeah,  small  world,  you  know?  Of  course,  I  didn't  know  him 
then.  I  hadn't  been  in  Oakland  much.  So  he  said  to  me,  "You  were  asked  to  have  these 
shipped  from  Antwerp?"  Typewriters  and  PX  supplies  and  had  to  get  stuff  for  the  ladies, 
you  know,  all  kinds  of  stuff.  I'd  never  ordered  anything  like  this  before.  But  he  was 
helpful.  He  said,  "Instead  of  that—it'll  be  rifled.  Nothing  will  arrive.  You'll  have  shipped 
that  stuff  for  naught."  He  says,  "Supposing  I  give  you  a  pilot  and  a  cargo  ship  and  fly  you 
to  Copenhagen?"  So  that's  what  we  did.  We  got  it  all  loaded  up,  flew  out  of  France, 
flying  low  over  the  disastrous  cities  you  could  see  in  Germany,  all  the  way  across. 

Landed  on  a  Saturday  at  the  Kastrup  airport  [Copenhagen,  Denmark],  and  we  had  to 
tell  the  guy—we  couldn't  find  the  embassy  at  that  point.  We  couldn't  report  in  to  anybody 
because  nobody  knew  where  it  was.  By  that  time,  Monet  Davis  was  there,  but  [we]  didn't 
know  how  to  reach  him,  so  we  got  the  stuff  locked  up  because,  you  know,  if  you  just  left  it 
out— even  though  the  Danes  are  very  honest-chocolate  and  cigarettes.  They  might  have 
gone  for  it. 

We  got  it  all  locked  up,  and  we  went  into  town.  Remember,  the  war  was  over.  It  was 
June.  They  had  just  had  Victory  Day  in  Copenhagen.  The  war  was  over,  and  they  had  big 
programs  in  this  Radhus  [government  building]  Square,  and  people  were  around,  having 
great  times  and  fun.  Of  course,  the  two  lieutenants  who  were  in  uniform— and  I  wasn't— we 
were  there,  looking  around.  Before  we  knew  it,  we  were  surrounded  by  students  of  all 
kinds.  Some  of  them  wanted  us  to  come  home  for  supper  with  them.  They  were  very 
willing  to  go.  Of  course,  I  was  alone.  I  wasn't  going  to  not  go,  so  the  three  of  us  went 
with  a  family  and  their  daughters  for  supper,  this  family.  And  that  was  so  nice,  too.  They 
enjoyed  that.  I  did,  too. 

Afterward  I  used  to  take  the  little  girl  that  I  met  there  dating  once  in  a  while.  That 
became  a  funny  story  because  we  were  billeted  at  the  D'Angleterre  Hotel,  which  was  at 
that  time  on  the  main  square,  King's  Square.  English  food,  though,  in  the  mess.  We'd 
have  breakfast  in  the  dining  area.  We  had  eggs  and  bacon  and  stuff  like  that.  But  in  any 
event,  why— it  became  funny  because  this  little  girl  would  ride  her  bicycle  around  the  hotel 
until  I  would  come  out.  Well,  it  was  nice  for  a  short  time.  It  was  fun,  though,  to  have  that 
kind  of  thing  happen. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  they  made  me  the  head  of  the  commissary,  particularly  to 
begin  with,  and  I  got  it  organized.  I  insisted  that  the  Danish  employees  should  get  some 
part  of  it,  and  they  finally  agreed,  except  that  Monet  Davis  and  the  consul  general  put  their 
orders  in  first,  and  they  got  away  with  almost  half  of  everything  that  came  in.  So  we  had 
to  reorder,  go  down  to  Bremen  and  get  another  shipment  later,  after  that.  But  the  Danish 
people  appreciated  the  fact  that  I  made  sure  they  got  a  part  of  it,  cigarettes  and  chocolate, 
different  things. 

McCreery:  Yes,  very  hard  to  come  by,  I'm  sure. 
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Trudeau:     Oh,  impossible.  You  could  get  it  if  you  went  to  Sweden,  but  you  couldn't  get  it  in 
Denmark  anyplace. 

[Interview  2:  February  12,  2001]  ## 

McCreery:  When  we  left  off  last  time,  we  had  gotten  you  into  Denmark  for  the  start  of  your  State 
Department  stint  there,  and  you  and  the  pilots  that  you  flew  in  with  had  met  some  local 
people.  Why  don't  we  pick  up  there  and  have  you  tell  about  what  the  first  few  days  were 
like  when  you  arrived  in  Denmark. 

Trudeau:     Okay.  And  the  rest  of  them,  too.  Well,  we  finally  got  the  word  out  that  the  supplies  that 
I'd  been  asked  to  fly  in  were  located  at  the  Danish  airport,  Kastrup  Airport.  When  we 
finally  got  on  Monday  to  the  embassy,  we  were  able  to  get  them  brought  to  the  temporary 
embassy,  which  was  Amaliegade  12,  which  was  on  the  street  leading  to  the  castle  that  was 
home  to  King  Christian  X.  So  every  day,  why,  the  band  would  come  by,  and  you  could 
run  downstairs  and  hear  them  playing  as  they  went  on  their  way  to  the  castle  to  protect  the 
King  and  have  a  little  serenade  there.  But  only  when  he  was  there,  King  Christian  X  and 
the  family  were  there.  So  that  always  made  it  extra  interesting. 

Later,  why,  that  became  even  more  interesting  because  I  was  assigned  the  job,  to  begin 
with,  to  do  two  things:  one  was  to  run  the  commissary  and  ladle  out  the  goods  that  came 
and  reorder  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  was  a  challenge  because  I'd  never  done  anything 
like  that  before.  But  it  worked  fine,  except  that  the  two  top  officials  took  more  of  the 
supplies  immediately  off  the  top,  before  we  could  give  them  around  to  others  and  to  get 
them  to  share  some  of  it  with  the  Danish  employees. 

But  out  of  that  came  the  opportunity  later —because  the  commissary  and  the  PX  that  I 
had  there  eventually  had  a  lot  of  people  to  serve,  so  I  had  to  have  a  couple  of  people 
working  with  me.  One  was  a  military  guy  who  was  assigned  to  the  embassy,  and  then  I 
was  able  to  hire  a  secretary  to  work  with  me,  and  it  turned  out  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  captain  of  the  guard.  And  so  eventually  I  got  a  chance,  thanks  to  her —I  can't  remember 
her  name  anymore,  unfortunately;  she  was  a  very  nice  person— to  have  lunch  in  the  king's 
quarters,  thanks  to  her  father,  of  course.  So  that  added  a  nice  thing. 

The  other  assignment  I  had  didn't  come  immediately.  It  came  later,  with  the  advent  of  a 
visit  by  Bernie  Jacobsen,  who  was  the  managing  editor  at  the  Seattle  P-I.  He  made  a  trip 
to  Scandinavia,  since  Seattle  is  such  a  Scandinavian  area,  to  talk  about  what  was  going  on 
in  Denmark  at  this  point.  He  needed  somebody  from  Seattle  to  talk  to,  to  get  him  around. 

By  that  time,  Terry  Leonhardy,  the  other  vice  consul,  and  I,  who  had  shared  a  room 
together  at  the  D'Angleterre  Hotel,  had  moved  out  into  an  apartment.  I  hadn't  moved  out 
into  an  apartment  yet,  so  I  had  a  spare  bed,  so  Bernie  Jacobson  came  and  stayed  with  me. 
I  had  met  him  once  before  in  Seattle.  I  guided  him  around,  had  him  go  up  to  Holte,  where 
the  family  that  kind  of  adopted  me  was  located.  They  gave  him  a  lot  of  ideas  of  things  that 
had  gone  on,  because  Emil  Lundgard  Andersen  had  relatives  that  were  in  Germany,  and 
they  had  come  up  to  visit,  so  they  had  a  lot  of  stories  to  add.  I  got  him  interested  in  talking 
to  a  number  of  the  musicians  and  other  people  that  I  knew. 
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So  he  got  a  lot  of  stories  as  a  result  of  that  and  tossed  to  me  the  idea  of  scholarships  that 
somebody  needed  to  do  for  at  least  the  University  of  Washington  and  others  that  might 
follow.  So  that  was  my  other  assignment,  which  led  to  a  lot  of  wonderful  friendships  as  a 
result. 

The  running  of  the  PX  and  the  commissary  was  interesting,  too.  I  learned  a  little  more 
about  ordering  women's  things  and  supplies  of  that  kind  than  I  ever  knew  before.  The 
other  things  were  okay.  It  was  surprising  how  many  Danes  did  not  smoke  and  were  not 
interested  in  getting  cigarettes,  at  least  among  the  staff.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  were. 

But  the  scholarship  program  was  one  of  the  important  things  because  out  of  it  came 
opportunities  to  meet  people  who  have  been  friends  ever  since.  I  will  kind  of  cite  them, 
because  they  have  been  important  in  my  life  since  then.  One  came  through  the  lady  who 
was  the  receptionist  at  the  embassy,  Kaia  Halck. 

She  had  this  friend  who  was  an  engineer,  leading  engineer  in  Denmark,  especially  in 
bridges.  His  name  was  Vagn  Ussing.  And  so  Vagn  came  in  to  talk  to  me  about 
scholarships.  He'd  had  an  offer  from  MIT  to  go  there,  but  when  he  learned  about  the 
bridges  in  the  Seattle  area,  the  pontoon  bridge  and  all  the  other  things,  the  one  that 
collapsed  in  Tacoma  Narrows,  he  was  very  interested  in  going  to  the  University  of 
Washington.  So  he  was  the  first  one  that  got  the  scholarship.  He  was  able  to  get  help 
from  other  foundations,  and  when  he  got  to  the  University  of  Washington  he  also  did  some 
teaching. 


Return  Visits  to  Denmark;  More  on  the  Postwar  Period 

Trudeau:     By  that  time,  when  he  was  doing  that,  I  had  returned  from  Denmark,  so  I  got  a  chance  to 
get  acquainted  with  his  new  wife,  Dorthe,  whom  he  just  married  before  coming  over,  and 
we  kept  up  with  each  other  after  that,  both  there,  with  the  families,  and  later,  when  he 
came  to  San  Francisco,  and  then,  of  course,  after  that,  whenever  we  went  to  Denmark.  I 
went  back  to  Denmark  in  1 95 1 .  Phyllis  and  I  went  back  in  1 96 1 ,  and  then  we've  been 
back  other  times,  1972  and  1997. 

Each  time,  he's  said,  "Well,  come  and  stay  with  us."  They  had  a  lovely  place.  This  one 
time—he  inherited  his  father's  villa,  so  that  time  we  had  the  villa  all  to  ourselves,  which 
was  right  nearby.  But  they  always  had  people  in  for  dinner  and  invited  us  and  treated  us 
very,  very  nicely.  And  out  of  it  came  a  very  wonderful  friendship  that  has  continued  to 
this  day,  and  we  talk  to  each  other  on  the  phone.  Unfortunately  he  lost  his  wife,  who  was  a 
very  lovely  lady.  We  took  her  out  to  lunch  when  she  and  he  were  here  visiting  her  cousin 
over  in  Mill  Valley. 

So  we've  kept  up.  When  we  went  to  Denmark  four  years  ago,  why,  he  had  kind  of  a~ 
well,  kind  of  a  large  apartment  with  several  bedrooms,  and  he  said,  "I  don't  want  you  to  go 
and  stay  at  a  hotel.  Come  and  stay  with  me,  and  we'll  have  some  fun."  And  we  did. 
When  we  landed  at  the  airport,  he  was  there  to  meet  us,  along  with  my  goddaughter  and  a 
couple  of  other  friends. 
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He'd  already  arranged—he  learned  to  cook  from  his  wife,  who  was  really  an  A-l  chef, 
and  so  he  had  her  recipes,  and  he  put  on  a  dinner  party  for  us,  for  my  goddaughter  and  her 
son,  who  was  there  with  his  girlfriend  at  the  time,  and  Ebba  Gudmand  Hoyer,  who  was 
another  scholarship  student,  who  didn't  go  to  University  of  Washington.  He  went  to 
Montezuma  Mountain  School  in  Los  Gatos,  where  I  had  gone. 

Another  story  connected  with  him.  Vagn  not  only  had  one  party  for  us,  he  had  two, 
and  he  would  get  breakfast  in  the  morning  for  us,  American-style  breakfast,  and  then  drive 
us  around  and  show  us  things.  He  said,  "Give  me  a  list  of  the  things  you  want  to  do, 
because  it's  your  visit  back.  It'll  mean  a  lot."  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Royal  Opera,  I  wanted 
to  go  to  the  Tivoli  [Gardens],  I  wanted  to  see  certain  things,  so  between  he  and  my 
goddaughter,  and  another  old  friend,  Dr.  Sigurd  Ry  Andersen,  they  arranged  everything. 
We  couldn't  do  anything  by  ourselves,  really.  But  it  was  great  because  we  had  three  or 
four  people  to  show  us  around.  We  couldn't  rent  a  car  because  they  drove  us  everywhere, 
he  and  the  other  two  or  three  people. 

Ebba  Godmand  Hoyer  was  one  that  came  about  because  of  my  willingness  to  speak  to 
clubs  and  organizations.  He  had  come~he  was  a  student  in  graduate  school,  and  he  was 
the  leader  of  a  Boy  Scout  troop  of  about  100  people.  As  happened  with  most  cases,  he 
went  to  Monet  Davis  and  he  went  to  Garrert  Ackerson  and  he  went  to  the  top  people  at  the 
embassy,  and  they  all  said  no,  they  were  too  busy  or  couldn't  do  it. 

Finally  they  reached  me.  I  was  the  bottom  of  the  rung  on  the  embassy  staff,  and  I 
always  went.  In  this  case  it  was  fun.  I  went  to  his  Boy  Scout  group.  There  were  about 
100  of  them  there,  and  he  was  the  translator,  because  they  were  young  enough~not  all  of 
them  could  speak  very  good  English.  I  talked  about  what  had  happened  in  the  United 
States  and  how  things  were  going  and  what  FDR  was  like  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Then,  of  course,  they  had  a  lot  of  questions.  It  was  a  very  interesting  time.  Later  Ebba 
said,  "Well,  come  on  home  for  dinner.  I'd  like  to  have  you  meet  my  family."  So  I  learned 
a  lot  more  about  him,  and  suddenly  I  got  an  idea.  I  said,  "Prof  Rogers  down  at  Montezuma 
School  would  love  to  have  somebody"~as  he  always  did--"somebody  from  another  country 
who  would  benefit  from  an  experience  there."  So  I  wrote  to  Prof,  and  I  said,  "I  have  a 
young  chap  here  who's  head  of  this  Boy  Scout  troop  who's  done  so  many  wonderful  things 
in  the  community.  And  I  mentioned  to  him  about  Montezuma,  and  he  said  he'd  love  to 


come." 


And  so  Prof  wrote  back  and  said,  "I  would  love  to  have  him.  Have  him  get  in  touch 
with  me,  and  we'll  make  arrangements  for  him  to  come,  and  we'll  be  able  to  pay  his  way, 
and  he  can  be  here  at  Montezuma  for  this  year,  for  this  particular  year."  So  that  led  to 
Ebba's  going  there.  We  did  keep  in  touch  once  in  a  while.  Later  he  came  back  for  his 
school's  graduation  class,  and  since  Montezuma  always  had,  and  the  Junior  Statesmen 
always  had,  these  reunions  lined  up~because  that  was  Profs  big  thing,  was  the  Junior 
Statesmen—I  always  went  to  those,  too,  since  I  was  on  that  board  for  thirty-some  years. 

So  we  got  together  again,  and  then  he  came  up  and  stayed  with  us  for  several  days,  and 
we  took  him  around  and  showed  him  around.  Of  course,  he  was  there  at  the  airport  to 
meet  us,  because  we  kept  up  with  each  other  after  that,  so  he  was  included  in  the  dinner 
party  that  Vagn  had,  which  was  nice,  too.  The  second  party,  Vagn  had  members  of  his 
own  family,  his  daughters  and  his  son,  and  Dodo  came  again  at  that  time.  It  was  really 
great.  That  was  two. 
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The  third  one  was  a  journalism  student  by  the  name  of  Richard  0esterman,  who  had 
done  some  newspaper  work  and  was  a  journalism  student  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
He  was  a  different  kind  of  person  than  the  others.  Vagn,  being  a  bridge  builder,  was  a 
scientist  and  more  interested  in  bridges  and  things  of  that  kind,  although  he  had  a  broad 
spectrum.  Ebba  was  more  interested  in  what  young  people  were  doing.  Richard  was 
much  more  interested  in  journalism  and  what  he  might  get  out  of  that  to  improve  his 
career. 

Naturally,  I  wrote  to  my  friend  Bernie  Jacobson  at  the  P-I,  who  said,  "Love  to  have  him 
come."  And  we  got  him  a  scholarship  at  the  University  of  Washington  in  journalism,  and 
then,  thanks  to  Bemie  Jacobson,  he  got  a  job  at  the  P-/to  do  some  work  there,  so  that  gave 
him  some  practical  experience.  Interesting  person,  because  he  was  there  when  I  came  back 
and  taught  at  the  university,  too,  so  we  had  a  chance  to  get  together  both  with  Vagn  and 
Richard  and  a  couple  of  others. 

In  his  case,  he  wrote  a  book  called  God's  Own  Country  and  Mine.  It  was  not  a  very 
well-written  book,  I  might  add,  but  it  was  dedicated  to  the  young  vice  consul,  who  said, 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  study  at  the  University  of  Washington?"  I  didn't  keep  the  book, 
I'm  sorry  to  say.  I  should  have,  but  it  wasn't  that  great. 

But  he  did  a  much  better  book  later,  when  he  was  doing  work  in  Israel  as  a  stringer  for 
Scandinavian  newspapers  and  media  up  there,  and  he  did  a  fantastic  interview  with  the 
Israeli  leaders.  He  had  one  with  Truman,  and  he  had  several  others  in  the  States,  but  then 
he  had  all  the  leaders  in  Israel  as  [to]  how  they  were  looking  at  things  and  what  their 
backgrounds  were.  Fantastic  book.  He  sent  over  an  autographed  copy  with  a  nice  little 
insert  for  me. 

Unfortunately,  I  tried  hard  to  get  some  of  the  book  people  here  to  sell  his  book,  but  it's 
hard  to  get  booksellers  to  carry  an  author  of  Israel,  which  is  limited.  I  thought  probably,  at 
least  in  the  Jewish  communities  they'd  be  interested,  but  as  far  as  I  know,  it  just  didn't 
work. 

McCreery:  Now,  you  say  Bernie  Jacobson  had  the  original  idea  to  set  up  these  scholarships.  How  did 
that  become  incorporated  into  your  formal  job  duties? 

Trudeau:     He  went  to  the  people  I  reported  to,  and  they  said,  "Fine.  That's  something  good  that  you 
can  probably  do.  You're  most  recently  out  of  Maxwell  School.  You're  out  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  so  you  should  include  that  in  your  work  program.  That's  not  a 
major  part  of  your  job,  but  at  least  you  can  spend  one  day  a  week  on  it."  And  so  that 
worked  out  very  well. 

McCreery:  Whom  did  you  report  to  at  the  embassy? 

Trudeau:     I  reported  to  several  people.  The  nicest  one  that  I  reported  to  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 

John  Stewart,  who  was  an  agricultural  specialist.  Indirectly,  I  suppose  you  could  say  that  I 
reported  to  Monet  Davis,  but  Monet  Davis  was  too  busy  with  too  many  other  things,  so 
more  often  than  not,  it  was  Garrett  Ackerson,  who  was  the  number  two  person.  He  was 
very  pleasant  and  nice  to  work  with,  too. 

McCreery:  If  you  don't  mind  my  asking,  do  you  remember  how  much  salary  they  paid  you  in  that  job? 
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Trudeau:     The  starting  salary  was  $2,500,  but  you  got  per  diem  being  there  too,  you  know,  so  you 

could  afford  to  have  an  apartment,  as  I  did  later.  And  I  got  a  raise  once.  It  wasn't  a  lot,  but 
that  was  all  right. 


The  Atmosphere  in  Copenhagen;  Musical  Connections 


McCreery:  Can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  more  about  the  atmosphere  in  Copenhagen  right  at  that  time, 
after  the  war? 

Trudeau:     At  that  time?  Yes.  It  was  really  exciting  because  the  war  was  over,  and  obviously  the 
Nazis  were  gone.  One  of  the  things  about  Vagn  is  that  he  was  a  leader  in  the  resistance 
movement.  I  don't  think  Richard  was;  he  was  younger.  But  Vagn  was  a  leader  in  the 
movement  and  could  have  been  arrested  a  few  times.  As  we  got  much  better  acquainted, 
he  told  me  a  lot  of  things  about  the  back  roads,  things  that  he  had  to  do  and  the  things  that 
he  did  to  kind  of  interrupt  the  Nazis  when  they  were  there. 

The  Danes  did  a  lot  of  unusual  things.  One  of  the  things  they  did  to  show  the  Nazis 
that  they  were  Americanized,  the  opera  company  decided  to  do  an  opera,  Porgy  and  Bess, 
in  English,  and  then  they  did  it  in  Danish.  Of  course,  coming  out:   Bess,  du  er  min  kone 
nu"  ["Bess,  you  is  my  woman  now,"  in  Danish].  It  sounded  a  little  different  than  "you  are 
my  lovely  wife"  or  something,  you  know?  But  I  went  to  it  a  couple  of  times.  It  was  well 
done.  The  singers  were  great.  I  got  a  chance  to  meet  most  of  the  singers  anyway  later. 
But  that  was  one  of  the  things  they  did  with  Danish  humor. 

And  they  did  all  kinds  of  little  things  to  upset  the  Nazis  when  they  were  there.  King 
Christian  X  would  ride  his  horse  down  the  main  street,  Resterbrugade,  frequently,  to  show 
that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  Nazis  and  he  was  there  to  keep  things  going.  You'd  hear  all 
the  stories,  especially  from  others  on  the  staff.  There  was  a  chap  that  I  worked  with  part  of 
the  time  by  the  name  of  Hans  M011er.  He  was  the  translator  for  all  of  the  newspaper 
stories  that  were  done  in  Danish  about  events  in  Denmark,  and,  of  course,  those  went  to  all 
of  us  on  the  embassy  staff.  Fascinating  things  that  you  wouldn't  realize  otherwise. 

And  then  Gray  Bream,  who  was  a  third  secretary,  unfortunately  was  not  one  of  my 
favorite  people,  and  I'm  sure  he  wasn't  of  the  Danish  people  either,  because  his  interests 
were  how  much  he  could  drink,  how  many  girls  he  could  take  out,  have  fun  with,  you 
know.  And  he  had  heart  problems,  so  he  was  ill  for  quite  a  while.  So  Mr.  Meller,  being 
formal,  said  to  the  embassy  staff,  "I  would  like  to  have  Dick  Trudeau  work  with  me  on 
these  things  that  I'm  doing,  and  I  can  get  him  in  to  meet  some  of  the  people  in  the  Rigsdag 
[Danish  parliament],  and  he'll  enjoy  coming  and  seeing  some  of  the  things  that  are  going 
on,  and  I  can  explain  to  him  what  went  on." 

So  he  became  not  only  a  good  person  to  work  with,  but  he  enjoyed  knowing  me,  and  he 
knew  I  was  interested  in  Denmark  and  what  was  going  on  there,  which  unfortunately  was 
much  more  in  my  province  than  it  was  in  those  of  other  people  in  the  embassy,  who  were 
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more  interested  in  playing  bridge.  They  weren't  so  interested  in  what  was  going  on.  I 
guess  it  was  my  age,  the  youngest  member  of  the  staff.  I  was  always  curious,  being  in 
political  science. 

So  as  a  result  of  that,  he  and  his  wife  had  me  up  to  their  summer  place  when  the 
summer  came,  and  then  he  made  sure  I  got  to  see  the  "Rode  Enge,"  "The  Red  Cross," 
which  was  a  movie  done  in  Denmark  about  those  years  and  what  people  did.  This  is  after 
the  Nazis  had  left.  So  I  learned  an  awful  lot.  He  told  me  many  stories  about  things  that 
happened.  It's  beneficial,  you  know,  to  learn  all  of  that  and  to  leam  it  from  somebody  who 
was  there,  because  he  had  stayed  on  at  the  embassy  staff  at  Amaliegade  12,  as  a  caretaker 
for  the  Swiss,  who  took  over  the  running  of  the  embassy.  Obviously,  there's  no  American 
who  was  there,  as  they  couldn't  do  that. 

But  a  number  of  the  embassy  staff  stayed  on,  the  Danish  employees,  and  they  all 
became  good  friends.  Eddie  Gross,  who  was  the  head  messenger  and  the  top  person  on  the 
staff,  used  to  enjoy  talking  to  me.  We  shared  an  office  together,  and  he  had  me  home  and 
got  me  introduced  to  all  kinds  of  people.  Several  people  in  the  embassy  staff  were 
interested  in  music-there  was  one  chap,  Louis  Martinussen,  who  was  very  much 
interested—so  they  kept  saying  to  me,  "Any  time  you  want  to  go  to  something  at  the  Royal 
Opera  or  any  concerts,  let  us  know  because  we  have  an  in  and  we  can  get  you  there." 

So  when  then  Greenland  Ballet  came,  all  the  Greenlanders-remember,  Greenland  was 
part  of  Denmark-all  the  Greenlanders  were  there  in  their  native  dress.  A  wonderful  ballet. 
It  was  sold  out,  obviously.  But  they  got  me  in  on  that.  They  got  me  in  on  quite  a  number 
of  Danish  operas  that  were  performed,  as  well  as  the  usual  La  Boheme  and  other  operas 
and  ballets.  I  especially  loved  the  Danish  ballet  and  its  Danish  stories.  As  a  result  of  that, 
of  course,  I  got  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  top  musicians  in  Denmark. 

One  other  person  who  made  a  big  difference  in  that  regard.  I'll  come  back  to  Richard 
0esterman  in  a  minute,  but  one  of  the  other  people  who  was  very  helpful  was  the  director 
of  the  Tivoli  Orchestra,  which  was  a  concert  orchestra  that  played  at  Tivoli  during  the 
summers,  a  couple  of  concerts  several  times  a  week.  But  they  had  guest  artists  come  in.  I 
helped  him  get  a  couple  of  guest  artists  to  come  and  perform  there.  His  name  was  Sven 
Christian  Felumb.  His  wife  was  Russian.  He  became  such  a  very  close  friend  over  the 
years  I  was  there  and  many  years  after  that,  before  he  moved  to  Spain  and  retired  and  died 
there. 

On  V-J  Day,  why,  he  wanted  me  to  come  and  sit  in  the  front  row.  He  said,  "We  have 
the  American  vice  consul  here,  who  was  in  the  war,  and  I  want  him  to  stand  while  I  play 
the  national  anthem."  Not  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  but  "America,  the  Beautiful."  So  I 
stood  up  anyway,  you  know. 

Later,  he  would  invite  me  to  concerts  and  to  meet  some  of  the  artists,  and  then  one  day 
he  said  to  me,  "King  Frederick"--by  this  time,  King  Christian  X  had  died.  He  had  fallen 
off  the  horse  and  died  right  during  some  of  the  years  after  the  Nazis  left.  His  son,  King 
Frederick  IX  took  over.  King  Frederick  IX  was  also  a  musician.  He  conducted  various 
kinds  of  things  himself,  not  for  the  public,  of  course. 

On  this  particular  Saturday  morning,  Sven  Felumb  called  me  and  said,  "The  King  is 
coming  to  guest  conduct  the  orchestra  this  morning.  He's  going  to  do  Danish  music,  one 
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of  the  operas,  the  overture."  He  said,  "We're  not  allowing  anyone  else  to  come  in.  It's  a 
private  thing,  but  I  want  you  to  come  and  be  able  to  hear  him."  So  I  did.  I  was  the  only 
one  there,  sitting  in  the  back,  who  was  able  to  hear  the  King  conduct. 

Later,  why,  he  did  a  recording  for  the  United  Nations,  King  Frederick  did,  and  that  was 
a  money-maker  that  they  were  doing.  They  made  a  hundred  recordings  of  the  King 
conducting  and  sold  them  at  big  prices.  But  thanks  to  F.  E.  Jensen,  the  director  of  the 
Danish  State  Radio,  whom  I  got  to  know  very  well  and  who  helped  me  with  my  Danish 
Christmas  program,  I  got  one  when  I  was  back  there  in  1951  doing  the  "Christmas  Eve  in 
Denmark"  [musical  program].  Obviously,  I  got  together  with  F.  E.  Jensen,  because  he 
helped  me  with  the  broadcast  that  I  did  there.  But  also  one  of  the  gift  recordings  was  the 
one  of  the  King  conducting,  which  is  now  up  at  the  Scandinavian  museum  in  Seattle,  and 
they  use  it  sometimes  to  show  what  he  could  do.  Of  course,  King  Frederick  DC  died,  and 
now  they  have  the  Queen  on  the  throne. 

McCreery:  I'm  reminded  to  ask  you:  I  know  you  studied  Russian  earlier,  thinking  that  might  be  useful 
for  your  future.  What  were  you  doing  about  Danish  during  that  time? 

Trudeau:     I  started  to  learn  Danish.  I  started  a  class  in  Danish  for  those  embassy  people  who  wanted 
to  have  one.  Unfortunately,  most  of  them  dropped  by  the  wayside  because  everybody 
spoke  English.  Now,  I  learned  probably  more  than  the  others,  and  I  tried  to  use  it.  I'd  take 
Mr.  M011er's  stories  and  see  the  English  and  would  try  to  follow  them  into  Danish.  But 
ultimately  I  could  get  around  pretty  well.  I'd  ride  the  trains  to  see  things,  and  people  would 
talk  to  me  in  Danish  on  the  trains,  and  I  could  say  enough  to  talk  to  them. 

But  as  you  get  back  to  the  States  and  you  don't  use  it,  it  goes  by  the  wayside.  I've  got  a  lot  of  phrases 
and  things.  I  can  get  by  on  the  phone  if  I  have  to,  you  know.  But  it's  very  difficult 
because  everybody  wanted  to  speak  English  if  they  spoke  English.  You'd  try  your  Danish, 
they  would  laugh,  because  my  accent  wasn't  very  good.  If  you  can  say  [Danish  word], 
you'll  make  it.  That  was  "red  porridge"  that  they  served.  I  finally  mastered  that  one,  as 
you  can  tell.  But  that's  how  that  went. 

Well,  back  to  Richard  0esterman,  because  later  he  came  down  to  San  Francisco,  where 
his  sister  had  come  over  and  married  an  American  earlier.  He  met  a  nice  Jewish  girl  that 
his  sister  introduced  him  to  when  he  was  here.  This  was  after  his  UW  experience.  So  we 
got  together  again  here.  I  was  the  lone  gentile  invited  to  his  wedding.  But  as  it  turned  out, 
he  didn't  know  the  rabbi,  Rabbi  Sidney  Axelrod,  who  had  been  on  my  interfaith  committee 
for  the  United  Fund.  I  had  an  interfaith  committee  with  the  Catholic  bishop  and  others, 
part  of  my  job  there.  So  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Rabbi  Sidney  Axelrod,  the  only 
one  there  who  knew  him. 

So  they  got  married,  and  he  came  back  and  became  a  reporter  for  the  Politiken,  the 
Danish  newspaper,  the  largest  one.  Eventually  he  and  his  wife  went  to  Israel  to  a 
compound,  and  he  worked  on  the  Israeli  newspapers  and  then  as  a  correspondent  for  the 
Scandinavian  papers.  Of  course,  he  and  I  correspond  every  year  regularly.  He  visited  us 
here  several  times.  We  got  him  a  ride  in  the  district  helicopter  to  see  what  the  park  district 
was  like,  and  he  did  a  story  for  Denmark  about  what  I  was  doing  there.  It  was  interesting 
to  him  that  here  was  the  former  vice  consul  that  was  doing  something  else,  at  United  Way. 
They  had  something  like  it  there. 

## 
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McCreery:  Well,  I'm  wondering,  all  that  time  you  were  working  at  the  embassy  there,  was  there  much 
interaction  with  other  European  embassies  of  the  United  States? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  a  certain  amount.  Not  as  much  as  you  might  think,  you  know.  Finishing  up  on 
Richard,  though. 

McCreery:  Oh,  sure. 

Trudeau:     As  I  say,  he  visited  us  here  many  times.  This  visit  to  Denmark  four  years  ago,  he  wanted 
me  to  come  back  at  an  earlier  date  so  he  could  introduce  me  to  all  of  the  people  that—he 
had  a  session  with  all  of  the  correspondents  from  the  five  Scandinavian  countries,  but  my 
wife  had  to  have  a  little  surgery  work  done  beforehand,  and  we  couldnt  go  at  that  time. 
That  meant  that  we  couldn't  be  there  for  his  party,  although  I  did  make  a  phone  call  and 
talked  to  some  of  the  people  and  to  Richard  the  day  of  the  party. 

Then  he  did  come  back  to  Denmark  when  I  was  there,  so  he  invited  us  with  his  friends 
out  to  lunch  at  Tivoli,  and  we  had  a  couple  of  days  together.  I  heard  from  him  again  this 
year.  He  couldn't  say  very  much  this  year,  as  he  did  when  we  were  together  in  Denmark. 
That  was  that. 

There  were  a  couple  of  others,  most  of  whom  I  don't  remember.  I  remember  a  Karen 
Jensen  who  also  came  over  and  went  to  the  University  of  Washington.  We  didn't  get  many 
bites  from  other  universities,  unfortunately,  but  we  did  get  several:  University  of  California 
and  one  or  two  others.  But  you  didn't  manage  to  keep  up  with  them,  didn't  manage  to  keep 
up  with  all  of  these  others,  you  know.  The  only  other  one  that  got  a  scholarship  that  I  used 
to  see  when  she  worked  down  here  was  Karen,  but  she  went  back  to  Denmark  and  I  think 
got  married.  You  lose  track  in  a  case  like  that.  So  that's  the  way  that  went. 


Music  Promotion  and  the  Danish  State  Radio 


Trudeau:     It's  important,  though,  to  know  about  the  other  music  people  that  I  met  who  were 

important.  One  in  particular,  Edith  Oldrup,  used  to  sing  duets  with  a  fine  baritone,  Einer 
N0rby.  She  was  a  Mozart  fan,  Mozart  lieder.  She  and  the  baritone  performed  wonderful 
duets  at  Tivoli  and  at  the  opera.  The  other  chap  was  a  fine  baritone,  kind  of  like  Nelson 
Eddy.  She  was  a  wonderful  lyric  soprano,  just  a  wonderful  singer,  and  had  starred  in  some 
of  the  motion  pictures.  I  think  I  have  a  picture  of  her  someplace  at  home,  still,  because  I 
got  to  know  her  very  well.  She's  the  one  who  came  down  to  the  boat  when  I  sailed  off, 
back  to  the  U.S.,  and  sang  goodbye  to  me  at  the  pier.  And  also  she  and  the  pianist  Victor 
Sch011er  performed  at  the  farewell  party  that  my  friends,  Inger  and  Emil  Lundgard 
Andersen  put  on  when  I  left  to  come  back  to  the  U.S. 

So  later,  as  a  result  of  this,  I  had  a  chance  to  handle  the  arrangements  for  Karl  Krueger, 
the  conductor  of  the  Detroit  Symphony,  when  he  came  on  a  European  tour.  The  original 
idea  was  that  he  and  the  Detroit  Symphony  would  come,  but  that  became  too  much  of  a 
logistics  problem.  I  was  the  only  one  at  the  embassy  who  knew  anything  about  classical 
music,  unfortunately,  except  for  the  Danish  employees.  [Terry]  Leonhardy,  the  other  vice 
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consul,  some,  but  the  others  weren't  too  interested,  and  they  really  didn't  go  to  anything, 
which  is  unfortunate.  Even  Monet  Davis.  We  all  had  season  tickets  to  the  Thursday  night 
concerts  at  the  radio  concert  hall.  Monet  Davis  had  better  seats  than  I  had,  and  he  would 
always  return  them  the  day  afterwards,  when  it  was  sold  out.  And  eventually  his  were  the 
only  seats  that  were  unfilled. 

I  did  a  lot  of  programs  on  the  Danish  State  Radio  of  American  music  with  F.  E.  Jensen, 
so  we  had  recordings  coming  in  for  these  things,  and  that  was  something  that  was 
interesting  to  everybody.  And  I  put  on  programs,  Indian  music  and  just  name  it,  of  local 
orchestras  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  goes  back  to  my  first  days  there,  when  Roy  Peale 
was  head  of  the  OWI  [Office  of  War  Information]. 

He  had  asked  if  I  could  do  recorded  programs  at  Persilhus,  which  was  the  old 
headquarters,  where  the  Nazis  were,  which  was  now  the  American  Office  of  War 
Information,  because  he  knew  people  liked  music.  So  he  asked  the  embassy  if  I  could  be 
assigned  to  doing  that,  and  they  said  no.  It  wasn't  in  my  job  description  or  something.  So 
I  did  it  myself  on  weekends.  And  they  were  very  well  received.  I  put  the  program  notes 
together,  and  they  got  them  translated,  and  that  went  on  all  summer. 

Roy  Peale  became  a  very  close  friend  as  a  result  of  that.  We  kept  up  with  him  when  he 
came  back  to  the  States.  He  always  thought  my  niche  was  in  the  information  end  of  it, 
rather  than  what  I  was  doing.  He  kept  saying,  "I'd  like  to  get  you  to  work  on  my  staff." 
But,  of  course,  that  wasn't  possible  because  I  was  a  vice  consul  and  he  was  in  another 
division. 

McCreery:  What  do  you  think  of  his  ideas  on  that? 

Trudeau:  I  thought  he  had  great  ideas.  Actually,  if  I'd  been  doing  that  or  been  assigned 
to  the  Office  of  Information,  I  would  have  enjoyed  it  a  lot  more.  As  it  is,  I  made  good  use 
of  the  things  that  I  was  able  to  do,  which  enriched  my  life,  really,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunities. 

McCreery:  I'm  also  wondering,  did  you  have  any  way  of  finding  out  or  being  in  contact  more  with 
other  things  that  the  State  Department  was  doing?  I  know  you  were  in  this  one  location. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  I  did.  I  got  a  chance  to  go  to  Norway.  When  Karl  Krueger  came,  I  was  assigned  the 
job  of  working  with  him  on  what  he  was  going  to  do  in  Denmark  and  then  making  the 
arrangements  for  what  he  was  going  to  do  in  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden,  so  I  got  a  chance 
to  do  some  of  those  things. 

Then,  as  a  result  of  things  I  did,  I  did  get  introduced  to  some  of  the  other  embassy 
staffs.  Of  course,  the  British  staff,  you  got  to  know  them.  But  we  had  the  consul  general 
from  Russia,  the  Soviet  Union,  staying  at  the  same  hotel,  the  D'Angleterre  Hotel,  so  they 
would  be  friendly.  When  I  could  say  something,  they  would  beam,  you  know,  because 
nobody  else  could  speak  Russian.  I  didn't  speak  that  much  Russian  at  that  point. 

McCreery:  So  your  language  training  did  come  in  handy? 

Trudeau:     A  little  bit,  yes.  So  I  got  invited,  along  with  other  embassy  staff,  to  the  Russian  parties  that 
they  had,  which  I  don't  think  sat  well  with  the  top  brass  because-Davis  and  Garrett 
Ackerson  would  go,  and  I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  go  since  I  got  invited.  I  don't  know 
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whether  they  invited  anybody  else  in  the  embassy  or  not,  but  there  I  was.  I  don't  think  they 
were  as  pleased  with  my  being  there  as  I  was,  you  know. 

McCreery:  What  were  those  Russian  embassy  parties  like? 

Trudeau:     They  were  not  too  far  out.  I  was  a  non-drinker,  a  little  wine  maybe,  but  nothing  else.  The 
vodka  was  not  for  me.  Gray  Bream,  if  he  had  been  there,  would  have  downed  many,  but 
he  wasn't  there.  But  they  were  pretty  sedate  parties,  actually.  They  didn't  want  to  do 
anything  that  would  make  any  kind  of  a  stir  anywhere.  And  they  had  other  embassy 
people  there,  too,  and  you  got  to  meet  a  bunch  of  them  from  other  countries  as  a  result  of 
that,  too.  You  didnt  really  get  well  acquainted  with  any  of  them,  and  you  didn't  really  get 
well  acquainted  with  the  Russian  ones  either. 

But  they  had  an  information  person  whom  I  invited  to  lunch  one  day,  because  I  had  a 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Petersen,  who  was  just  great.  She  was  shared  by  Leonhardy  and  I.  She 
was  a  wonderful  person.  She  would  come  in  the  morning  and  get  my  breakfast,  most 
mornings,  or  fix  something  that  I  could  fix  up  in  the  morning  myself.  And  then  she'd 
come  and  have  lunch,  and  I  would  have  guests  in  for  lunch.  And  then  she  would  go  over 
to  see  Leonhardy's,  his  apartment,  and  have  dinner  there.  Of  course,  Terry  was  always 
welcome  at  my  lunches,  and  I  was  always  welcome  at  his  dinners  there.  So  we  had  a  great 
time  working  together. 

But  she  was  such  a  rare  jewel.  She  would  do  our  laundry  and  look  after  us.  When  Karl 
Krueger  came  and  he  did  the  conducting~see,  during  that  time  there  was  no  coal  in 
Denmark  to  speak  of.  They  used  peat  in  the  cars  and  peat  to  heat  the  houses,  although  the 
embassy  did  get  some  coal  that  could  go  into  the  homes  and  the  places  where  the  embassy 
staff  were,  so  the  apartment  I  was  in  was  okay.  I  could  get  it  heated.  Some  there,  but  not 
too  much,  not  too  much.  You  had  hot  water  once  a  day,  and  that  was  all.  Otherwise,  you 
had  to  use  the  public  baths. 

Interesting  landlord  there,  too.  The  name  was  Hannah  Shale.  She  said  that  the  bed  that 
I  had—this  was  a  furnished  apartment,  obviously.  She  said  the  bed  that  I  had  had  been 
slept  in  by  Czar  Peter.  I  don't  think  it  was,  but  it  was  an  interesting  bed  anyway.  And  I 
had  a  second  bed  so  that  I  could  have  others  stay.  I  had  one  of  the  other  embassy  staff  stay 
with  me  part  of  the  time.  When  my  best  friend  came,  Bob  Wallace,  why,  he  was  able  to 
stay  there,  too,  so  we  had  that.  He  spent  more  than  a  week  with  me  and  came  up  to  meet 
the  Danish  family  I  spoke  of  at  Holte.  We  both  were  invited  to  dinner  with  a  staff  person, 
Myrtle  Andersen,  who  later  married  an  Englishman  and  moved  to  Edmonds,  Washington. 

But  Mrs.  Petersen  was  just  terrific.  Later,  because  she  did  such  wonderful  things,  she 
became  the  caterer  for  the  embassy  and  put  on  lunches  and  parties  for  the  embassy, 
because  everybody  knew  what  a  great  person  she  was.  She  was  so  pleased—you  know, 
when  my  mother  came  over  for  a  visit  later  and  got  acquainted  with  her,  she  just  loved  my 
mother  and  loved  me. 

[As  I  said,  I  was  very  interested  in  hearing  Danish  composers  and  artists,  and  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  some  of  the  Danish  composers  and  know  some  of  the  singers.2  I 


2Mr.  Trudeau  inserted  the  bracketed  material  during  his  review  of  the  draft  transcript. 
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mentioned  the  fine  lyric  soprano,  Edith  Oldrup,  and  the  baritone,  Einar  N0rby,  but  also 
Else  Brems,  a  soprano  who  was  excellent  in  "Carmen."  When  Karl  Krueger  was  there,  I 
suggested  that  he  conduct  one  program  similar  to  what  he  had  done  in  Seattle  earlier,  that 
is,  do  a  concert  for  young  people.  So  he  did,  and  one  of  the  newspapers  ran  the  story  that 
this  was  the  first  free  children's  concert  they  ever  had  in  Denmark. 

Karl  Krueger  wanted  to  have  auditions  with  some  of  the  Danish  artists,  whom  I  thought 
were  very  good,  so  I  arranged  this  for  him.  He  was  especially  interested  in  Edith  Oldrup 
and  Victor  Schi01er  and  later  he  had  both  of  them  perform  with  the  Detroit  Symphony. 
Victor  Schi01er  was  also  a  psychiatrist,  and  had  escaped  to  Sweden  over  the  ice  on  the 
0resund,  the  by  between  the  two  countries,  and  performed  on  a  national  radio  network.  At 
the  time  he  did  that,  I  was  back  in  Seattle,  and  I  turned  the  radio  on  very  loud  so  the 
neighbors  could  hear  him  do  a  fine  Finnish  composer's  number,  "The  River."  There  is 
more  to  tell  about  Edith  Oldrup  later. 

Just  before  Christmas  of  1945,  one  of  the  newspapers  called  the  Embassy  to  see  if  they 
could  get  an  American  artist  to  come  up  from  Germany  and  perform  in  the  Politiken's 
Christmas  Concert.  So  Monet  Davis  knew  by  then  that  I  knew  something  about  music,  so 
he  had  me  make  some  telephone  calls  to  Germany  to  the  military.  I  had  hoped  to  get 
Eugene  List,  who  had  performed  for  President  Truman  at  Potsdam,  but  he  was  unable  to 
come.  They  offered  me  Edward  Kilenyi,  whom  I  had  heard  on  the  Ford  Sunday  Evening 
Hour,  and  he  was  excellent,  I  knew.  Of  course,  no  one  else  at  the  Embassy  knew  anything 
about  him,  so  they  said  to  me,  "Trudeau,  he  better  be  good."  And  he  was  very  good  and 
received  an  excellent  write-up.  Monet  Davis  had  a  dinner  for  him,  to  which  I  was  also 
invited. 

But  I  didn't  get  to  hear  him  play  at  the  Christmas  Concert.  The  Politiken  gave  us 
courtesy  tickets  for  the  top  staff  to  come.  Consul  Sheldon  Thomas  always  told  me  he 
hated  music  and  never  went  to  concerts,  when  I  offered  him  tickets  to  the  Danish  State 
Radio  Symphony's  Thursday  concerts.  Well,  at  the  staff  meeting  we  checked  to  see  who 
would  like  to  go,  and  there  were  only  so  many  tickets.  Wouldn't  you  know  it,  someone 
had  to  be  charge  of  affairs  that  night,  and  Mr.  Thomas  decided  he  was  going  to  the 
concert,  so,  as  the  low  man  on  the  top  staff,  I  didn't  get  to  go  but  had  to  handle  the  phone 
that  evening.  And  besides  Kilenyi,  my  friend  Edith  Oldrup  was  singing,  along  with  Einar 
N0rby,  whom  I  also  knew  well,  and  Victor  Schi01er  played  on  the  piano  as  well.  That  was 
a  blow  since  I  was  the  one  who  got  Kilenyi  and  knew  more  of  the  artists  than  anyone  else. 

Later,  when  Phyllis  and  I  went  back  to  Denmark  in  1951,  Director  Felumb  and  his  wife 
had  a  party  for  us  in  the  King's  box  after  the  concert,  which  they  dedicated  in  the  program 
to  me,  since  I  had  done  so  much  for  Danish  music  when  I  first  moved  to  San  Francisco. 
He  also  arranged  our  hotel  for  us.  He  was  a  wonderful  person  and  so  was  his  wife. 

One  more  story  about  Edith  Oldrup.  When  she  performed  in  Philadelphia  and  then 
Detroit,  critics  wrote  of  her,  "She  is  reminiscent  of  Lucretia  Bori  in  her  heyday." 

When  I  left  Denmark  on  the  Falstria,  the  newspaper  carried  a  story  about  the  Vice 
Consul  who  was  going  to  new  duties  and  remarked  that  I  had  made  many  friends  because 
of  my  noble  character  and  keen  interest  in  Denmark  and  music,  and  said,  "While  the  guests 
at  his  party  saluted  him,  new  duties  were  waiting  for  the  fine  young  Vice  Consul  to 
Denmark." 
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Edith  Oldrup  had  an  aunt  in  Portland  and  I  told  her  that  I  would  put  on  a  recital  for 
Edith  in  one  of  the  theaters  in  Seattle.  So  she  and  her  family  came  up  for  that.  One  of  my 
old  friends  who  was  of  Scandinavian  descent  said  she  would  have  a  party  for  Edith  so  she 
could  get  acquainted,  and  I  should  arrange  for  the  important  guests.  That  was  a  very  nice 
event  at  her  home.  Erik  Petersen,  a  Danish  friend  from  the  U.W.,  helped  me,  along  with 
several  others,  and  the  recital  was  a  huge  success.  Edith  sang  a  number  of  operatic  arias, 
some  Danish  numbers,  and  other  concert  numbers,  and  got  a  fine  write-up  by  a  music 
editor  by  the  name  of  Maxine  Gushing.  The  reigning  concert  organizer  in  Seattle  was 
Cecilia  Schultz  at  the  Moore  Theater,  and  she  had  come  to  the  recital,  and  then  invited 
Edith  to  perform  a  few  numbers  at  the  larger  Moore  Theater  so  she  could  test  her  volume. 
She  agreed  that  Edith  had  a  great  future. 

A  little  story  might  be  found  interesting.  John  Sundsten  was  a  fine  pianist  and 
accompanied  her.  They  were  rehearsing  at  his  studio  at  the  Paramount  Building  and  I  had 
asked  the  P-/to  come  and  interview  her.  When  the  reporter  came,  Edith  ordered  him  out, 
saying  she  was  rehearsing.  So  he  left,  and  John  Sundsten  just  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
said,  "What  could  I  do?"  So  I  said  to  Edith  that  the  situation  was  different  in  the  States 
and  the  press  was  important.  She  said  to  me,  "I'm  sorry,  Dick.  I'll  be  good."  So  we  both 
went  down  to  the  P-I  and  the  reporter  did  his  interview. 

The  story  doesn't  end  there.  Edith  said  to  me,  "I'm  going  back  to  New  York,  can't  you 
come  and  act  as  my  manager?"  Well,  I  couldn't  do  that,  but  I  had  made  arrangements  with 
Horace  Parmalee  of  the  best  talent  group  anywhere,  and  he  was  arranging  for  her  to  sing 
and  audition  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  But  he  discovered  that  she  had  signed  a  contract 
with  a  conductor  from  South  America  who  had  conducted  in  Denmark  and  thus  he 
couldn't  do  anything  for  her.  That  was  a  stroke  of  bad  luck  for  her.  She  went  back  to 
Denmark,  married  a  Swedish  basso  by  the  name  of  Bjorling  (not  related  to  Jussi  Bjorling). 
He  came  to  San  Francisco  to  sing  in  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  and  since  they  didn't  give  her  a 
guest  ticket  to  hear  her  husband,  I  took  her  to  that  opera  and  then  took  him  by  taxi  to  hear 
her  sing  at  the  Danish  Old  People's  Home  in  Marin  County.  So  we  had  a  very  nice 
reunion.  But  she  gave  up  singing,  more's  the  pity  since  she  had  the  talent  and  voice  (very 
pure)  to  become  a  great  artist  in  her  type  of  roles.]3 

And  when  I  was  in  Washington,  I'd  always  get  on  the  train  and  go  down  to  see  Mrs. 
Pete,  as  we  always  called  her.  She  was  always  glad  to  see  us.  Terry  would  go  down,  too. 
The  two  of  us  would  go  down,  sometimes  together,  sometimes  not.  Always  so  happy  to 
have  us.  When  I  came  down,  she'd  say,  "Well,  I  remember,  Mr.  Trudeau,  how  you  liked 
my  tuna  fish  and  peas,"  so  she'd  fix  me  that.  She  had  to  do  that. 

When  I  left  Denmark,  she  said,  "I  have  an  in  with  the  Royal  Copenhagen  people.  How 
would  you  like  to  have  a  set  of  Royal  Copenhagen  at  cost  to  bring  home?"  So  I  said, 
"Sure,  Mrs.  Pete."  So  I  had  that  packed,  and  that  came  home  with  me.  But  she  always 
was  so  glad  to  see  us,  both  of  us.  She  actually  left  me  a  couple  of  little  things  in  her  will.  I 
was  surprised.  It  was  a  set  of  little  cups  that  you  could  use  for  wine  or  whatever  it  was, 


3End  of  inserted  section. 
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that  she  wanted  me  to  have.  It  was  a  great  surprise  when  the  solicitors  called  and  said, 
"Mrs.  Petersen  died,  and  you're  in  her  will."  But  she  was  something  out  of  the  ordinary. 


Transfer  to  Washington,  DC,  1947;  Exploring  the  United  Nations 


McCreery:  You  know,  it  sounds  like  you  had  such  a  great  time  during  your  stint  in  Denmark.  I 
wonder,  did  you  have  any  thoughts  of  going  on  further  with  the  State  Department? 

Trudeau:     Well,  I  would  have  if  it  had  been  something  different.  I  would  have  enjoyed  doing 

something  different  than  what  I  was  doing.  Eventually,  why,  Garrett  Ackerson  said  to  me, 
"You  don't  want  to  run  this  commissary  all  the  time."  And  I  said,  "That's  right.  I  don't.  I'll 
train  the  other  guy  to  do  it."  And  he  said,  "Well,"  he  said,  "you've  had  no  experience  at 
doing  visas  and  shipping  here,  and  we  already  have  somebody  doing  that."  So  he  said, 
"The  only  thing  I  can  do  is  recommend  a  transfer  at  some  point  here." 

And  so  the  transfer  came,  and  they  said,  "You  report  into  Washington,  and  you're  going 
to  Indochina  to  do  shipping  and  visas."  And  I  said,  "Yo,  I'm  not  goin'  there."  French 
name?  Remember,  this  was  Indochina,  knocking  off  French-speaking  people. 

But  there  was  a  better  opportunity,  actually,  in  the  offing.  There  was  a  very  fine  man 
that  was  at  the  embassy,  who  was  not  there  all  the  time,  Myron  Black.  He  was  the  one 
who  was  arranging  loans  to  Denmark  for  the  U.S.  government.  He  and  his  wife  were 
music  lovers,  so  we  would  often  go  to  concerts  together.  They  enjoyed  coming,  and  they 
enjoyed  meeting  some  of  the  people  that  I  already  knew,  like  Edith  Oldrup  and  others,  and 
would  invite  them  to  their  apartment  that  they  had,  too. 

He  got  very  interested  in  my  background  and  education  over  time,  and  so  when  he  had 
to  come  back  to  Washington~his  wife  was  there-and  he  said,  "Dick,  my  wife  loves  to  go 
to  these  concerts.  She  doesn't  want  to  go  alone.  Will  you  take  her  to  some  of  these?"  And 
I  said,  "Sure,  I'll  be  glad  to."  Because  I  liked  both  of  them,  you  know. 

Well,  when  he  came  back,  he  talked  to  me  further,  and  he  said,  "Your  background  is  so 
interesting.  You've  done  radio.  You  have  international  relations  background.  What 
would  you  think  about  joining  the  U.N.  staff  in  the  informational  end  of  things?"  I  said, 
"Well,  I'd  love  that.  That  would  be  wonderful."  So  he  said,  "Let  me  give  you  an 
introduction  to  the  lady  who  runs  that  in  Washington,  and  when  you  go  to  Washington  on 
your  reassignment  you  should  go  talk  to  her." 

So  I  did.  And  I  had  a  friend  also  who  was  in  my  Maxwell  School  class,  who  was  in 
personnel  at  the  U.N.  by  that  time,  Jane  Lafferty.  So  she  said,  "Yes,  you  want  to  come  and 
talk  to  me,  too."  So  I  did.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  they  already  had  so  many  Americans 
on  the  U.N.  staff,  they  were  overbooked  with  Americans,  so  they  said,  "Maybe  the 
opportunity  will  come  later,  so  if  you  choose  not  to  go  to  Indochina  and  you  go  back  home, 
give  it  a  year  or  two.  You  could  go  back  and  teach,  probably"~which  I  did~"and  let's  see 
what  happens." 
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So  that's  what  I  did.  I  resigned  my  commission  and  went  home  and  did  something  else, 
out  at  the  University  [of  Washington].  Nothing  ever  happened.  And  I  had  an  opportunity 
later,  when  I  took  a  summer  trip  to  Mexico  and  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  and  the  Central 
American  states  and  then  came  back  through  Washington,  to  make  any  another  try.  There 
was  just  no  way  to  get  another  American  in  there,  no  matter  how  much  I  wanted  it  or  they 
might  have  wanted  it. 

So  then  I  said  [to  myself],  well,  you  can't  wait  forever  for  something  like  that.  You 
better  do  something  else.  You  better  get  involved  in  something  else. 

McCreery:  In  general,  was  that  the  direction  of  your  interest  at  that  time? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  That  and  the  informational  end.  I  had  taken  a  lot  of  public  relations.  I  had  a  very 
good  professor  at  Syracuse  in  public  relations,  and  I  did  a  lot  of  that  over  time,  as  you  can 
see  later  in  the  career.  That  is  what  Bill  Mott  basically  hired  me  to  do  when  he  brought  me 
up  to  the  [East  Bay]  Regional  Park  District,  was  to  become  one  of  his  assistants  and  then 
to  handle  the  public  relations  and  the  lobbying,  legislative  work.  So  that's  the  way  those 
things  went. 


Music  Promotion  in  Seattle 


Trudeau:     Back  to  the  music  people.  Karl  Krueger  said  he  wanted  to  interview  and  hear  some  good 
Danish  musicians,  because  he  was  interested  in  hiring  some  of  them  to  come  to  sing  or 
perform  with  the  Detroit  Symphony.  Actually,  we  got  along  so  well,  you  know,  because 
when  he  conducted  or  rehearsed,  he  didn't  eat  until  afterward,  and  so  the  concerts  were 
very  early,  so  Mrs.  Petersen  would  come  back  and  fix  him  pork  and  beans  and  other 
things,  so  he'd  have  supper.  And  he'd  glom  onto  the  cigars  that  I  had,  that  I  got  from  the 
PX,  and  smoke  those. 

McCreery:  You  were  his  supplier. 

Trudeau:     I  was  his  supplier,  that's  right,  since  I  didn't  smoke.  But  he  got  very  interested  in  what  I 
was  doing.  So  I  had  the  rehearsals  for  him  of  five  or  six  singers,  musicians.  One  of  them 
was  Edith  Oldrup-Petersen,  the  singer.  She  had  a  wonderful  voice.  She  did  Mozart 
beautifully,  with  Einar  N0rby,  the  baritone.  He  liked  her  right  away,  so  she  was  signed  up. 
It  was  in  the  newspaper  when  I  left,  that  the  pianist  Victor  Schi0ger,  who  used  to  do  the 
Barbisol  shaving  cream  commercials  at  the  movies.  He  would  always  be  playing 
Tchaikovsky's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1.  He  was  a  wonderful  pianist,  just  a  magnificent 
pianist.  He  was  also  a  psychiatrist,  and  as  a  Jewish  person,  he  had  to  flee  to  Sweden 
during  the  war. 

So  in  any  event,  Edith  Oldrup  sang  in  the  United  States.  Later  the  newspaper  copy 
said,  "Edith  Oldrup  is  reminiscent  of  Lucia  Bori  in  her  heyday."  And  that  was  good.  She 
had  relatives  in  Portland  [Oregon],  and  she  came  out  to  visit.  I  had  said  earlier,  "Edith,  I'm 
going  to  do  a  concert  for  you  in  Seattle."  So  I  put  on  the  concert  for  her  in  Seattle,  a 
recital.  I  knew  the  music  critics.  I'd  been  on  the  Seattle  Symphony  board,  and  I'd  also 
been  on  the  Seattle  Opera  board,  working  with  them  in  public  relations. 
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McCreery:  This  was  later  on,  I  take  it? 

Trudeau:     This  was  after  I  was  back,  working  with  CARE,  yes.  So  I  was  able  to  put  her  on.  John 
Sundsten,  who  had  been  the  conductor  of  the  Scandinavian  Festival,  the  Scandinavian 
music  festival  later,  accompanied  her.  She  did  beautifully  in  the  recital.  We  got 
wonderful  write-ups  there. 

One  story  I  have  to  tell  you,  though.  She  was  a  prima  donna  in  Denmark,  the  leading 
singer,  " Kongliesangarena,  "  as  they  called  it,  "knighted  by  the  king."  I'd  arranged  for  a  P- 
I  reporter  to  come,  a  music  person,  to  come  up  to  the  Sundsten  studio  at  the  Paramount 
Theater  on  Ninth  and  Pine  to  interview  her.  She  was  rehearsing  at  the  time,  and  she 
ordered  the  guy  out,  because  they  didn't  do  that  in  Denmark. 

So  he  left  in  a  huff,  and  later  I  came  up  to  see  how  it  was  going,  and  she  said,  "I  had 
that  reporter  come  in  here.  That  never  would  have  happened  in  Denmark.  They  would 
have  waited  for  me."  And  I  said,  "Edith,  it's  a  little  different  here."  I  said,  "You  know, 
we're  going  to  go  down  to  P-/and  apologize  to  that  writer  when  you  finish  here,  your 
rehearsal."  So  Sundsten  said,  "Yes,  you  don't  do  that."  So  she  looked  at  me,  and  she  said, 
"Dick,  I'll  be  good."  So  down  she  went.  And  she  was.  The  reporter  did  very  nicely,  and 
she  got  a  wonderful  write-up  for  her  concert  there. 

Then  she  had  a  chance,  through  a  musical  person  I  was  in  contact  with  by  the  name  of 
Horace  Parmalee-I  had  a  lot  of  contacts  with  music  people  in  New  York  and  whatnot.  He 
was  head  of  one  of  the  big  recording  firms  and  one  of  the  management  firms.  I  had  written 
about  these  people  to  him  also,  and  he  said  to  me— because  we  used  to  exchange  letters  and 
background  and  phone  calls—and  so  he  said,  "Have  her  come,  and  I  would  like  to  have  her 
audition  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera." 

So  I  said  to  her,  "Horace  Parmalee  is  going  to  take  you  in  hand,  and  that's  good."  Then 
she  said  to  me,  "How  will  I  ever  get  by  back  there?"  She  said,  "You  know  what  to  do. 
You've  gotten  me  in  to  Karl  Krueger,  and  you've  gotten  me  in  to  Philadelphia.  You've 
done  the  recital  here.  You  should  be  my  manager  and  come  back."  I  said,  "Well, 
unfortunately,  Edith,  I  can't  quite  do  that.  I  don't  have  the  wherewithal  to  try  to  do 
something  like  that." 

Well,  when  she  got  back  there,  she  hadn't  told  them  that  she'd  signed  a  contract  with  a 
Brazilian  conductor  who  came  to  conduct  in  Copenhagen,  who  was  going  to  help  her  get 
some  concerts  in  South  America.  Because  that  contract  was  there,  Parmalee  couldn't  do 
anything  with  her,  and  he  couldn't  get  the  audition  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  So  she 
lost  a  great  opportunity,  which  hurt  me  so  much  because  she  had  the  voice  to  be  a 
wonderful,  topnotch  singer  that  would  be  equal  to  Bidu  Sayao  or  anybody  like  that,  you 
know? 

It  was  a  shame.  So  she  kind  of  gave  it  up.  She  went  back  to  Denmark  and  married  a 
Bjorling,  Sigurd  Bjorling,  who  was  a  basso,  who  later  sang  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
They  were  here  after  that,  so  we  got  together  with  them.  And  Edith  did  a  concert  for  the 
Danish  Old  People's  Home,  and  I  went  over  to  hear  her  there,  which  was  nice.  And  she 
did  just  as  well  as  ever,  you  know. 

But  by  that  time  she  had  decided  to  give  up  singing,  become  a  housewife.  And  Sigurd 
Bjorling  was  very  nice.  Nice  guy.  I  enjoyed  meeting  him,  too.  The  only  thing  I  didn't 
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enjoy:  he  was  the  star  in  Tristan  and  Isolde,  and  that's  one  opera  that  I  never  went  to  unless 
I  had  to.  In  this  case,  I  had  to  because  Edith  wanted  to  go  and  hear  him  sing  that.  The 
opera  company  didn't  give  her  a  pass  or  a  ticket,  so  I  got  tickets  for  both  of  us,  and  we 
went.  But  if  you've  heard  Tristan  and  Isolde,  and  they  go  for- Act  II  lasts  a  whole  hour, 
where  they  stand  singing  to  each  other.  It's  not  one  that  you  want  to  go  to  often.  Once  is 
enough,  you  know.  But  it  was  sad  that  she  lost  her  opportunity  in  a  case  like  that. 

Now,  Victor  Schi01er  also  got  a  chance  to  come,  and  he  played  with  the  Detroit 
Symphony,  and  it  was  a  national  broadcast.  When  he  was  on,  I  turned  the  radio  on  full 
blast  so  that  the  neighbors  had  to  hear  him,  too,  because  he  was  doing  a  wonderful  Finnish 
composer's  piano  concerto.  He  did  a  lot  of  recordings  over  here.  He  was  one  who  was 
head  of  the  musicians'  union  in  Denmark,  and  he  desperately  did  not  want  me  to  leave 
Denmark.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  embassy,  saying,  "I  know  Mr.  Trudeau  has  got  to  go 
back  home,  but  couldn't  he  stay  for  another  three  months  to  help  with  some  of  the  things 
he  started  with  Danish  composers  and  things,  because  he's  been  very  influential  in  the 
music  field  here,  and  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  me."  They  said  no,  we  can't  do  that.  Too 
bad,  because  it  meant,  you  know,  that  I  couldn't  do  some  of  those  things. 

But  that's  the  way  it  went. 

m 

Trudeau:     I  got  acquainted  with  two  other  fine  people.  One  was  Victor  Borge,  who  would  come  back 
to  Denmark  frequently.  I  had  him  on  some  of  my  radio  programs  later  and  had  him 
perform  for  the  United  Way.  But  when  I  had  him  on  the  radio-it  was  KXA  in  Seattle;  it 
was  a  Sunday  morning  program—while  he  was  staying  at  the  hotel  there  and  would  come 
down  for  the  interview,  he  was  not  funny  in  the  morning,  [laughter]  And  it  was  one  of  the 
dullest  interviews  I  ever  had.  But  later,  why,  we  kept  in  contact. 

So  did  my  good  friends,  Preben  Hogh-Christiansen,  who  had  helped  me  with  the 
Scandinavian  music  festival,  and  his  wife,  Ruth.  They  got  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  I 
sent  them  a  lot  of  things  about  Victor  Borge  in  the  paper  here,  about  his  death  and  so  on, 
and  about  what  had  happened  to  him. 

He  was  nice,  and  he  did  a  great  job  when  he  performed  for  the  United  Way,  which  was 
out  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Alameda  [California].  Had  a  big  crowd  for  him.  He  was 
just  terrific. 

The  other  person  was  Axel  Schietz.  Now,  you  probably  never  heard  of  him,  but  he  was 
the  top  Danish  tenor,  who  kept  Danish  [musical]  things  alive  during  the  war.  He  would 
sing  Danish  songs  on  the  radio  and  folk  songs.  I  have  all  kinds  of  his  recordings,  and  I  got 
well  acquainted  with  him  during  that  time.  He  was  the  favorite  singer  in  Denmark  at  the 
time,  because  he  would  sing  the  kind  of  folk  songs  that  would  get  on  the  Nazis'  list,  you 
know.  He  never  got  arrested,  but  he  would  sing  songs,  homeland  songs  that  buoyed  up  the 
Danes. 

Later,  his  mother  came  over.  I  got  acquainted  with  his  mother,  too,  and  later  she  came 
over  and,  of  course,  looked  me  up  right  away,  and  we  had  a  chance  to  talk  and  do  some 
things  together.  And  then  she  said,  "Well,  he's  coming  back  to  the  U.S.  to  do  some 
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things,"  and  so  of  course  when  he  came  to  the  States,  why,  obviously  I  had  a  chance  to 
meet  with  him  again  and  talk  with  him  and  get  some  more  of  his  recordings. 

The  sad  thing  about  him  is,  he  had  such  a  wonderful  tenor  voice,  and  he  had  developed 
a  tumor  on  the  brain  and  lost  his  voice,  and  when  he  came  out  of  all  of  the  surgeries  that  he 
went  through--!  think  it  was  in  Colorado  or  someplace  that  he  went  for  rehabilitation—he 
had  become  a  baritone.  But  his  mouth  went  off  to  the  side  as  a  result  of  surgery,  so  he 
really  wasn't  a  great  singer  anymore,  although  he  did  do  some  recitals  here. 

A  couple  of  the  people  that  I  knew  here  always  went  to  hear  him  and  always  thought 
how  great  he  was.  One  was  Mortimer  Fleishhacker.  Another  was  the  chap  who's  now  on 
the  symphony  and  opera  board,  James  Schwabacher,  whose  father  had  a  store,  big  store  in 
downtown  San  Francisco.  At  one  point  they  wanted  me  to  take  a  job  with  that  firm,  and  I 
said,  "No,  thanks."  But  it  was  nice.  I  got  a  chance  to  meet  people  again  like  that.  But  he's 
still  there,  on  the  board. 

We  used  to  talk  about  Schietz  when  he  was  here.  He  said,  "What  a  tragedy  that  he  lost 
his  voice,"  because  he  could  have  been,  again,  a  top-level  person  over  here.  There  weren't 
too  many  like  that,  as  witness  the  fact  that  only  two  who  got  signed  up  for  Detroit  were 
Victor  Schi01er  and  Edith  Oldrup.  The  others  were  not  good  enough  to  do  things  like  that. 

So  that's  the  way  those  things  went. 

McCreery:  What  did  you  do  about  work  for  yourself?  Is  that  when  you  went  to  the  Community  Chest 
after  coming  back  from  Denmark? 

Trudeau:  No.  Right  after  that  I  taught  at  the  university  and  did  some  work  locally  with  a  number  of 
groups.  I  was  on  the  board  of  the  Seattle  Opera  Company  and  did  P.R.  for  them.  We  had 
some  wonderful  artists  coming  there,  too,  and  I  got  acquainted  with  Bidu  Sayao  and  a  lot 
of  others.  One  singer  from  Czechoslovakia  that  Karl  Krueger  had  heard  and  brought  over 
also,  from  Prague  to  sing,  and  then  she  was  here  singing.  And  we  had  a  lot  of  time  to  talk 
about  Karl  Krueger,  how  much  we  enjoyed  him,  you  know,  and  things  like  that. 

That  was  a  really  good  experience,  too,  because  I  got  acquainted  with  all  the  artists  and 
people  of  that  kind.  The  conductor,  Eugene  Linden,  was  a  fine  conductor.  Fortunately  for 
him,  as  happens  with  some—he  was  enthusiastic.  He  did  a  translation  of  Marriage  of 
Figaro  when  he  was  studying  in  Austria,  and  that  was  the  first  one  that  we  did.  We  did  La 
Boheme  and  a  number  of  others.  Unfortunately  for  him,  two  things  happened: 

He  had  a  very  sweet  little  wife,  and  the  manager  of  the  orchestra  was  kind  of  a  rough 
and  tough  person,  but  she  thought  she  could  help  him  with  something  better  than  that,  so 
he  got  enamored  of  her,  divorced  his  wife,  and  ended  up  as  an  alcoholic.  He  was  a  fine 
musician.  If  he  had  gotten  on  top  of  it,  he  probably  could  have  gotten  a  job  with  the 
Oakland  Symphony  when  I  was  on  that  board  later.  But  he  went  down  in  flames.  It's  too 
bad  that  people  who  have  that  kind  of  ability  have  that  happen,  you  know?  It  really  was  a 
shame. 

One  other  little  sidelight:  Krueger  then  and  his  people  said,  "The  chap  who  puts  the 
money  into  the  Detroit  Symphony  wants  you  to  come  and  stay  with  him  for  a  couple  of 
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days.  He'd  like  to  thank  you  for  all  that  you  did,"  because  I  arranged  things  for  Karl  in 
Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  He  didn't  go  to  Iceland,  unfortunately,  but  he  did  the 
others. 

So  I  went  and  stayed  with  Reichold.  And  he  said,  "How  would  you  like  to  come  to 
work  with  the  Detroit  Symphony  and  work  on  the  magazine?"  He  had  a  music  magazine. 
I  had  to  say,  "No,  thanks."  Not  for  a  long-time  career,  you  know.  But  it  was  nice  to  be 
invited.  He  had  a  wonderful  place  in  the  finest  suburbs  of  Detroit.  It  was  a  nice 
experience. 

And  I  did  do  an  article  for  them  on  music  in  Central  America,  largely  on  what  I  had  a 
chance  to  do  meeting  a  conductor  and  people  in  Guatemala,  later,  which  was  very 
interesting,  the  things  they  were  doing.  I  did  one  on  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
"Symphonies  for  Youth,"  that  they  did  on  Saturday  mornings,  through  another  friend  that  I 
met  as  a  result  of  this,  who  was  head  of  one  of  the  music  societies  there. 

So  those  are  the  kind  of  things,  avocation,  that  you  enjoy  doing,  and  always  enjoy 
them,  and  my  wife  and  I  both  enjoy  symphony  and  opera,  and  we  go  as  often  as  we  can, 
you  know,  to  things  like  that,  even  locally  in  Walnut  Creek. 

McCreery:  On  a  personal  note,  when  did  you  meet  your  wife? 

Trudeau:     I  met  my  wife  at  a  party  in  San  Francisco  when  I  was  working  at  the  United  Way.  There 
was  a  Berkeley  club  of  singles,  and  a  San  Francisco  singles  club,  and  we  had  a  joint  party, 
going  to  one  of  the  Giants  baseball  games,  and  then  a  party  at  a  friend's  house  in  San 
Francisco  after  that.  I  met  her  at  that  party.  She  was  sitting  upstairs  someplace,  looking 
down,  and  smiled  down  at  me.  So  I  asked  her  to  dance  during  the  portion  of  the  program, 
and  we  started  talking  and  discovered  that  she  went  to  the  University  of  Washington  at  the 
time,  discovered  she  was  very  interested  in  music  and  came  from  Spokane,  where  I  knew 
some  people,  of  course,  too. 

So  before  the  evening  was  out,  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  call  you  for  a  date."  And  I  did. 
And  the  first  thing  I  took  her  to  was  an  Oakland  Symphony  concert,  and  one  thing  led  to 
another. 

McCreery:  So  you  had  that  Washington  connection,  but  you  met  here. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  right,  and  fell  in  love.  That  was  in  April.  We  were  married  on  December  3 1  after  the 
end  of  the  United  Crusade  campaign.  My  best  man  at  the  wedding  was  my  best  friend, 
Bob  Wallace,  and  it  was  a  lovely  wedding,  and  she  was  a  beautiful  bride,  with  the 
reception  at  the  Claremont  Hotel,  Berkeley-Oakland.  So  that  was  nice,  yes. 


Pursuing  Public  Relations  and  Musical  Promotion  in  California 


Trudeau:  So  at  any  rate,  when  I  came  back,  why,  I  was  doing  these  other  things,  you  know.  Let's  see 
what  years  those  were.  I  had  them  down  here  [in  my  notes].  Came  home  '47;  '48  I  worked 
in  Seattle  and  taught  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

McCreery:  What  were  you  teaching? 
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Trudeau:     Political  science.  Forty-nine  and '50, 1  came  to  California.  I  had  been  offered  a  job  with 
the  American  Trust  Company  in  their  P.R.  department  with  Lloyd  Graybiel,  who  was  the 
head  of  that  department,  a  fine  man.  He  and  I  became  fast  friends  and  were  in  contact  ever 
since,  until  he  died. 

But  if  you  remember  what  that  election  was  in  November.  You  remember  it  was 
Truman  who  won,  not  [Thomas  E.]  Dewey.  So  when  I  came  down,  he  hadn't  told  me  that 
the  job  had  been  dropped,  and  here  I  was,  down  here  already.  So  he  said,  "Well,  I  can 
help  you,  but  I  can't  give  you  the  job  that  I  promised  you  because  it  got  phased  out  of  the 
budget  because  Truman  got  elected."  So  that  took  care  of  that. 

That's  when  I  did  a  variety  of  things.  I  worked  for  an  advertising  company  for  a  while 
that  did  radio  spots  for  all  kinds  of  firms,  including  the  one  that  does  the  horse  racing  out 
here  at  Golden  Gate  Fields.  And  that  was  interesting  because  I  got  a  chance  to  do 
something  a  little  different  there.  That  in  itself  led  to  going  to  the  Community  Chest, 
because  one  day  I  saw  a  friend  of  mine  at  the  telephone  booth  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  whom  I 
had  gone  to  school  with.  He  and  I  had  been  good  friends  in  college.  He  said  he  had 
interviewed  for  the  Community  Chest  job,  but  he  didn't  get  it,  but  he  said,  "You  know, 
with  your  background  you  probably  would  get  it." 

So  I  said,  "Fine."  So  off  I  went,  and  I  got  the  job  to  be  doing  some  P.R.  and  campaign 
work.  Lloyd  Graybiel  was  my  chairman.  So  I  had  a  great  chance  to  keep  working  with 
him.  As  I  say,  he  became  a  good  friend.  One  of  the  chairpersons  was  Ralph  Larson,  who 
was  president  of  the  Morris  Plan  of  California.  Before  that  term  was  out—my  record  was 
very  good,  if  I  say  so  myself.  I  did  a  very  good  job  in  both  areas  of  this.  I  wasn't  sure  that- 
-you  know,  it  was  a  temporary  job.  I  wasn't  sure  that  I'd  be  kept  on,  so  when  Ralph  Larson 
said,  "Look,  the  guy  that  I  have  doing  P.R.  and  advertising  for  Morris  plan  is  leaving. 
How  would  you  like  to  have  that  job?"  I  said,  "Well,  that's  good.  That  gives  me  a  little 
more  experience."  So  I  took  that  job. 

McCreery:  And  that  was  here  in  California? 

Trudeau:     That  was  here  in  San  Francisco. 

McCreery:  You  have  quite  a  pattern  of  coming  back  to  California  over  the  years. 

Trudeau:     That's  right.  That's  why  I'm  here  now,  yes.  So  that  was  interesting.  I  had  a  lot  of  leeway 
there,  too,  to  do  things.  During  that  time  I  was  there,  why,  I  helped  put  on--I  got 
acquainted  with  the  Austrian  consul,  Karl  Christian  Weber,  who  owned  the  hotel~I  forgot 
what  it  was  named  at  the  time,  but  he  owned  the  hotel  which-well,  it's  up  at  the  top  of 
Market,  which  is  now  near  the  opera  house  and  things.  I  should  remember  the  name  of 
that  hotel.  But  he  had  an  Austrian  cook  and  did  things. 

So  he  called  me  one  day  and  said—after  I  got  acquainted.  He  said,  "The  Austrian 
Student  Goodwill  tour  is  coming,  and  they  want  some  help  in  putting  on  a  program  at  the 
opera  house.  They're  a  great  troupe."  He  had  heard  them.  So  a  couple  of  other  friends 
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who  were  interested  in  things  of  this  kind,  a  couple  of  very  good  friends  that  were 
interested  in  folk  music  also  became  very  good  friends,  and  so  I  got  them  and  a  couple  of 
other  people  to  work  with  me. 

We  put  that  on  at  the  opera  house,  and  it  sold  out.  Standing  room  only.  We  did  a  good 
job,  and  another  chap  and  I  did  recordings  of  them.  I  have  the  recordings  that  they  did. 
Vroni  Stekel,  who  had  a  very  nice  voice,  and  some  of  the  others. 

And  then  the  Austrian  government  gave  some  of  us  awards  and  medals  of  some  kind 
for  all  the  things  we  did.  The  Austrian  Student  Goodwill  tour  got  all  kinds  of  accolades. 
Too  bad  I  didnt  keep  the  news  copies  of  things  that  they  did.  But  they  were  great.  Some 
of  the  people  went  back  to  Austria  and  met  some  of  the  people  back  there  later,  but  that 
wasn't  something  I  was  able  to  do  again,  because  the  people  were  gone.  But  that  added  to 
it. 

And  then,  thanks  to  Ralph  Larson,  I  became  involved  with  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  San  Francisco,  which  was  a  very  lively  group  at  the  time,  and  I  became  the 
P.R.  chairman.  I  got  acquainted  with  the  people  at  the  Liberty  Radio  Network  through 
that,  and  I  did  programs  on  Sundays  at  Golden  Gate  Park.  The  chap  who  was  the 
conductor  of  that  band  -boy,  I  should  remember  his  name,  because  he  was  a  wonderful 
guy,  and  his  wife  was  very  nice,  too. 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  ask  me  to  do  a  Danish  concert~they  were  doing 
international  concerts.  So  the  first  was  to  get  music  from  Denmark.  F.  E.  Jensen,  of 
course.  So  I  got  a  lot  of  music  for  them  to  play,  and  I  was  the  narrator  and  introduced  the 
consul  general  and  helped  emcee  that  program.  That  was  broadcast  on  KYA  later,  on 
radio.  KYA-isn't  that  still  in  business  in  San  Francisco?  I  guess  so.  I'm  not  sure. 

As  a  result,  I  emceed  a  number  of  programs  with  music  from  various  countries- 
Netherlands,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Norway,  Pan  American,  and  on  United  Nations 
Day.  All  were  broadcast  on  KYA,  a  Liberty  Radio  Network  station.  The  Liberty  network 
began  as  a  sports  station,  carrying  recordings  of  baseball  with  Gordon  McClendon  and  the 
old  Scotsman  at  the  helm. 

That  led  to  a  nice  contact  with  the  vice  president  of  the  Liberty  network.  He  liked  the 
nationality  programs.  We  talked  one  time  and  he  said,  "Are  you  interested  in  going  to 
Europe?"  One  thing  led  to  another  and  we  worked  out  a  deal.  I  would  get  $  100  per 
program  if  I  did  nationality  programs  in  Europe.  I  did  one  on  Austrian  music,  and  I  did 
one  from  Scotland,  and  I  had  one  from  England,  and  I  had  one  from  Holland,  and  also 
Belgium.  Got  acquainted  very  well  with  the  lady  who  ran  the  Netherlands  Information 
Office  and  others. 

That  turned  out  to  be  something  that  worked  very  well,  because  the  programs  went  over 
very  well,  and  that  became  a  crossroads.  Here,  I  had  a  chance  to  do  two  things:  My  P.R. 
work~I  did  a  national  broadcast  on  KYA  that  carried  over  all  through  the  Liberty  Network 
stations,  for  the  invitation  to  San  Francisco  for  the  U.N.  program  things  that  were  being 
done,  hosted  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  San  Francisco.  And  so  I  had  Arthur  Langlie,  who 
had  become  a  good  friend  in  Seattle,  who  had  been  the  mayor  and  a  Cincinnatus  member. 
So  I  had  him  on.  I  had  the  governor  of  Oregon  on.  I've  forgotten  what  his  name  is  now. 
And  I  had  the  governor  of  California,  who  then  went  on  to  become  the  Supreme  Court 
head,  [Earl]  Warren. 
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So  I  had  those  people  on.  Because  I  had  done  a  lot  of  programs  with  the  band,  Pop 
Kennedy  said,  "You  can  have  the  Golden  Gate  Park  band  to  play  on  this  program  free  of 
charge."  That  was  good  because  I  got  a  lot  of  other  contacts  through  him.  And  then  the 
opera  company  said,  "We  have  a  very  fine  young  tenor  here  who's  singing,  and  we'll  loan 
him  to  the  program,  Caesar  Curtzi,  who  was  singing  some  programs  at  the  opera. 

So  we  welded  that  together  into  a  half-hour  program,  and  Raff  Ahlgren,  who  worked 
for  the  chamber  and  the  girl  who  was  there,  who  did  P.R.  also,  who  later  sang  at  our 
wedding-she  was  a  fine  singer-mis  chap  I  still  correspond  with,  and  I  still  see  the  young 
lady  who  sang  there,  Barbara  Moller  Lums,  too.  We  do  get  together  with  her  husband  and 
my  wife  periodically,  too.  Raff  Ahlgren  went  on  to  become  head  of  XETV  in  San  Diego. 
He  was  learning  what  to  do. 


Returning  to  Europe  with  the  Liberty  Radio  Network,  1951 


Trudeau:      So  we  worked  together  on  this  program.  We  got  all  the  tapes  together,  and  then  we  spent 
the  entire  night,  till  three,  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  putting  it  together,  splicing  stuff 
together  so  that  it  would  fit  into  a  half-hour  program,  cutting  things  out.  I  did  the 
narration.  That  was  aired  nationwide  on  Liberty  Network.  All  of  that  led  to  his  offering 
me  an  opportunity  to  go  do  some  programs  in  Europe. 

McCreery:  Oh,  you  got  to  go  back,  with  Liberty? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  Then  came  the  choice,  because  Louis  Lundborg  was  then  the  preeminent  P.R.  person 
in  the  area.  He  was  head  of  P.R.  and  vice  president  of  the  Bank  of  America.  People  were 
angling  for  a  job  that  he  had  there  at  the  Bank  of  America.  And  I  got  offered  that  job.  So 
I  had  to  make  a  choice,  and  that  was  a  difficult  choice.  I  had  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking  about 
that  one. 

McCreery:  How  did  you  get  the  offer?  What  form  did  it  take? 

Trudeau:      He  had  me  to  lunch  a  couple  of  times  and  asked  me  for  bios  and  what  I  had  done,  what 
kind  of  schooling  did  I  have,  and  all  kinds  of  things.  Of  course,  he  knew  from  one  of  his 
own  people  what  I'd  done  with  the  Junior  Chamber,  because  we  did  a  lot  of  good  things 
there  that  got  a  lot  of  attention.  Had  a  wonderful  group  of  people  who  later— one  guy  later 
became  mayor,  and  some  became  candidates  for  big  jobs  and  things.  It  was  a  great  group. 

And  they  still  meet.  Those  of  us  who  got  special  awards.  I  was  Man  of  the  Year.  And 
others  of  us  still  get  together  every  Christmas,  the  week  before.  Of  course,  we're  dying  off 
fast.  I  don't  always  get  to  them.  It's  hard  to  get  to  it.  But  Richard  Bishop,  who  is  one  of 
my  friends,  who's  also  on  the  P.R.  committee  and  I-he  was  on  my  CARE  committee  and 
also  on  my  California  Greenways  committee,  so  we  see  a  lot  of  people  like  that. 

McCreery:  Well,  how  did  you  make  this  tough  decision? 
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Trudeau:     I  thought  long  and  seriously  about  it.  I  said,  you  know,  I  can  always  get  another  job  in 
P.R.  It  may  not  be  as  good  as  this  one.  But  I'll  never  get  another  opportunity  to  do  a 
program  like  this  in  Europe.  And  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  travel  earlier.  I  would  have 
loved  to  have  taken  a  vacation  before  coming  back  to  the  States  from  the  embassy  in 
Denmark,  but  I  wasnt  allowed  to  do  that.  I  had  to  come  back  when  I  was  told  to  come 
back,  you  know. 

McCreery:  Yes.  How  long  were  you  there  the  second  time,  in  Europe? 

Trudeau:     The  second  time?  Most  of  the  year.  That  way  I  could  take  the  money  I  had  earned  and  do 
some  traveling  on  my  own  to  see  some  other  things,  you  see. 

McCreery:  So  this  helped  make  up  for  last  time. 

Trudeau:     You  betcha.  And  that  was  something  I  wanted  desperately  to  do.  So  thanks  to  the  head  of 
the~boy,  I  wish  I  could  think  of  the  guy's  name.  Well,  it'll  come  back  at  some  point.  I 
didn't  write  it  down.  If  you  don't  write  them  down,  you  don't  remember.  But  in  any  event, 
why,  thanks  to  the  Information  Office  for  the  Netherlands  here,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
lady  that  ran  that  program  in  Holland,  so  they  opened  the  doors  to  Radio  Hilversom,  which 
is  where  the  foreign  programs  emanated  from.  So  I  had  a  wonderful  time  doing  that 
particular  program. 

I  stayed  at  a  very  interesting  hotel,  the  Weikmann  Hotel,  where  the  daughter  eventually 
came  to  Spokane  and  went  to  work.  She  thought  it  was  so  interesting  that  I  was  interested 
in  Danish  and  Netherlands  folk  music,  and  I  got  some  recordings  and  things.  She  was 
interested  in  American  jazz  music,  which  she  played  all  the  time.  She  thought,  it's  strange 
this  man  is  interested  in  folk  music. 

But  I  got  acquainted,  as  a  result  of  that,  with  the  man  who  was  head  of  the  Netherlands 
Folk  Music  Society,  Jap  Kunst,  who  had  been  the  Netherlands  representative  in  Indonesia. 
He  invited  me  up  to  hear  some  folk  music  programs  and  then  told  me  about  a  festival 
going  on  in  Yugoslavia,  at  Opatija.  He  said,  "That's  one  that  very  few  people  know  about, 
and  there  will  be  few  Americans  there,  but  it's  one  you  should  go  to.  Maybe  you  can  do 
some  taping  there,  too." 

So  I  included  him  in  some  of  the  programs,  and  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Queen  at 
her  castle,  a  short  interview,  and  I  got  a  chance  to  have  the  Hilversom  people—get  some  of 
the  tulip  parade,  so  I  was  able  to  incorporate  that  and  interview  some  students.  Walter 
Kuipers  I  met  again  over  the  years  in  Munich  the  last  time  we  were  there. 

So  that  turned  out  to  be  a  very  good  one.  I  did  one  for  the  Junior  Chamber  in  Belgium, 
through  a  friend  there,  and  also  in  Scotland,  through  the  Junior  Chamber.  As  a  result  of 
that,  I  got  front-row  seats  for  the  Tattoo  that  they  did  at  the  Edinburgh  Castle.  It  was  very 
great  to  be  able  to  do  that.  We  got  a  little  music  on  that. 

McCreery:  Did  Liberty  Broadcasting  give  you  free  rein  to  carry  out  this  job  as  you  saw  fit? 

Trudeau:     That's  right.  They  did.  They  knew  what  I  had  done  before,  so  that  worked  out.  Now,  they 
didn't  run  all  of  them,  unfortunately.  They  ran  the  one  from  the  Netherlands,  ran  the  one  I 
did  from  Austria,  where  I  had  wonderful  help  from  the  Austrian  Radio  people,  and  a 
couple  of  the  others  they  ran  only  portions  of.  The  one  that  they  liked  the  best,  and  which 
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has  been  heard  many  times  since,  was  "Christmas  Eve  in  Denmark."  I  had  wonderful  help 
from  F.  E.  Jensen  and  the  staff  there.  They  got  singers  together,  and  they  had  Axel  Schietz 
on  the  program.  We  did  it  with  the  church  that  I  went  to  for  the  night  before  Christmas 
and  so  on. 

' 

That  was  my  best  one.  I've  still  got  a  copy  of  that  and  still  like  it.  I  played  it  for  friends 
at  Christmas,  and  they  just  loved  it,  thought  it  was  great. 

McCreery:  Now,  did  you  get  to  carry  out  your  plan  to  travel  in  Europe  after  your  duties  were  finished? 

Trudeau:     I  certainly  did,  certainly  did.  Yes,  I  had  a  chance  to  do  some  things  in  London,  and  I  had  a 
chance  to  go  to  Ireland,  just  to  travel.  I  visited  in  Germany  with  other  people  there.  My 
Austrian  friend,  Jim  Hicks,  whom  I'm  still  in  contact  with,  who  lost  his  wife,  he  met  his 
wife  at  one  of  the  Austrian  parties  that  they  had  there.  He  was  teaching  German  and 
English  to  Austrian  students  at  Innsbruck.  When  I  told  him  about  the  festival--!  went 
down  and  stayed  with  him— we  then  went  together  down  to  the  festival  in  Opatija,  which 
was  one  of  those  rare,  rare  things  that  you'd  ever  have  a  chance  to  do,  because  this  is  the 
first  time  they'd  opened  up.  [Marshal  Josip  Broz]  Tito  had  brought  in  people  from  all  over 
the  country  who  had  never  been  to  Opatija,  never  left  their  villages  before,  and  they  were 
so  interesting.  They'd  never  played  before  an  audience  before,  and  we  had  a  fairly  decent 
audience  of  people  who  finally  knew  about  it:  a  couple  of  other  Americans  and  people 
from  all  over  Europe,  including  Jap  Kuntz  from  the  Netherlands,  who  had  been  the 
governor  for  Indonesia,  because  he  was  terrific. 

They  had  lectures  during  the  morning  and  then  they'd  rehearse  in  the  afternoon,  on  the 
promenade.  I  got  wonderful  pictures.  Oh,  wonderful  color  slides.  And  I  did  get  some 
recordings.  It  was  very  hard  to  do,  though,  because  they  didn't  have  much  of  a  way  to  do 
anything  with—they  were  backwards  at  that  time  in  Yugoslavia.  But  it  was  wonderful  to 
get  a  chance  to  hear  that  music  and  to  know  about  it. 
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McCreery:  Well,  after  all  this  travel  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  your  Liberty  Broadcasting  time,  what  was 
the  next  step  for  you? 

Trudeau:      The  next  step  was  CARE,  and  that  came  about-again,  so  many  things  happen  by  accident. 
One  of  the  things  I  was  interested  in  seeing  in  Yugoslavia—I  had  made  a  good  friend  who 
was  at  that  festival.  We've  kept  in  contact  over  the  years,  and  he  actually  came  and  taught 
at  the  University  of  California  at  the  time  I  was  married,  so  he  was  there  for  our  wedding. 
Still  hear  from  him  once  in  a  while.  He  was  very  helpful. 

But  I  wanted  to  go  down  to  Skopje.  If  you  remember,  my  professor,  von  Brevem~we 
talked  about  the  Macedonian  revolutionary  order,  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  Skopje,  so  I  got  on 
the  train,  by  myself,  because  my  friend  Jim  Hicks  went  off  and  was  going  to  meet  me  back 
in  Germany.  And  so  I  took  the  train.  What  I  did  in  front  of  my  musical  friend  one  time 
was  tell  him  about  von  Brevern  and  the  Macedonian  revolutionary  order,  and  I  said,  "I 
wonder  if  that's  still  existing.  Its  headquarters  were  in  Skopje,  and  maybe  I'll  see  if  there's 
anybody  like  that." 
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So  I  got  on  the  train.  There  were  two  guys  sitting  in  the  compartment  next  to  me. 
When  I  got  off  at  Skopje,  they  got  off,  too.  We  went  to  the  hotel,  only  one  hotel  there  at 
the  time.  They  said,  "Well,  we  are  almost  fully  booked,  but  one  of  you  can  share  a  room 
with  Mr.  Trudeau"-twin  beds-"and  the  other  one  in  another  room."  So  I  began  to  get  a 
little  suspicious.  Maybe  I'd  said  too  much,  you  see,  about  that. 

They  were  friendly.  They  spoke  English,  and  we  walked  around  together  and  they 
showed  me  some  things,  talked  to  me.  I  showed  no  interest  in  anything  other  than  seeing 
Skopje,  the  city.  It  was  an  old  city  and  all  the  things  that  had  gone  on.  A  wonderful,  old- 
fashioned  city.  The  next  day,  they  left  about  noon,  both  of  them.  I  guess  whatever 
happened,  they  decided  I  was  pretty  innocuous,  I  guess. 

So  I  went  into  the  old  city,  and  it  began  to  rain,  and  I  stood  under  the  eaves  of  an  old 
house  in  the  old  city  to  get  out  of  the  rain  because  I  didn't  have  a  raincoat  or  anything  at 
the  time  with  me  because  it  was  summer,  you  know,  and  you  didn't  expect  the  rain.  A 
young  student  came  by,  a  boy,  and  saw  me  under  the  eaves  of  the  house,  and  he  spoke  to 
me  in  French  and  said,  "Come  on  into  the  house.  My  father  and  mother  would  be  glad  to 
meet  you,"  when  he  realized  I  was  an  American. 

So  I  went  in,  and  they  offered  me  some  Slivovitz,  the  Yugoslav  plum  wine.  Very 
potent.  One  sip  and  that  was  it  for  me  at  that  point,  you  know.  But  they  were  very  nice. 
Wanted  to  serve  me  something.  And  over  in  the  corner  of  the  house,  in  the  living  room, 
was  a  CARE  food  package. 

McCreery:  Really! 

Trudeau:     Yes.  I  couldn't  believe  it,  because  I  had  been  chairman  of  the  CARE  committee  in  San 
Francisco  for  CARE  Week.  One  of  my  Junior  Chamber  functions  was  the  chairman  of 
this.  So  I  thought,  gee,  I  better  get  a  picture  of  that.  So  I  did.  Then  I  came  back  and  got 
on  the  train  and  went  back  and  met  my  friend,  Jim  Hicks,  back  in  Germany,  and  then  we 
came  back  out.  I  went  back  up  to  Denmark,  of  course. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  States,  in  New  York—as  I  told  you,  I  made  one  more  approach 
in  Washington  when  I  was  there.  Didn't  work.  I  thought  I'd  go  tell  the  people  in  New 
York  about  the  CARE  package  in  this  home.  I  hadn't  had  the  prints  made  yet.  So  they 
talked  to  me  and  said,  "The  chap  who  runs  the  western  area  will  be  very  interested  in  your 
experience.  You've  been  chairman  of  the  CARE  committee  in  San  Francisco,  and  you  did 
a  fine  job,  and  you  saw  this  CARE  package,  and  you  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  there  it 
was." 

"The  lady  that  we  have  working  in  Seattle  to  run  the  regional  program"--she  was  the 
sister  of  Neil  Haig,  who  had  been  the  president  of  the  student  body  at  the  University  of 
Washington  --"she's  leaving  that  job.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  job?"  So  I  said,  well,  I 
hadn't  known  what  I  was  going  to  do  at  that  point,  because  I'd  given  up  the  job  with  Louis 
Lundborg,  so  I  said,  "Yeah,  that'll  be  of  interest  to  me."  I  said,  "My  mother  will  like  that" 
because  instead  of  coming  back  to  California  I  could  live  at  home  for  a  while.  I  said,  "I'm 
not  sure  how  long  I  can  stay  there,  but  I  can  get  it  started." 
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So  that's  what  I  did.  I  organized  the  CARE  committee,  since  I  knew  a  lot  of  people.  I 
put  together  a  very  good,  topnotch  CARE  committee.  They  had  offices  that  were  funded 
and  given  to  us  by  Frederick  and  Nelson  Company  that  housed  us  there  [in  Seattle]. 

And  then  again  with  my  music  background,  the  guy  who  used  to  do  programs  on  one  of 
the  radio  stations  was  ill  part  of  the  time.  He  was  a  very  nice  old  gentleman.  They  knew 
my  background,  so  when  he  was  out  ill  for  a  month  or  two,  I  did  the  radio  programs  for 
Frederick  and  Nelson,  which  they  appreciated.  Gave  me  some  nice  little  tidbits  and  stuff. 

I  had  a  very  nice  CARE  committee,  people  who  did  wonderful  work,  wonderfully  hard 
working  people.  We  had  a  good  committee. 

McCreery:  How  large  was  it? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  we  had  about  twenty  on  it,  plus  getting  a  lot  of  the  churches  and  other  people 

involved.  I  got  acquainted  with  people  on  the  Yugoslavia  committee  who  would  have  me 
in  their  home  and  talk  about  things. 

One  of  the  things  I  did  was  put  on  a  program  on  KXA  called  "For  Those  Who  Care." 
One  of  my  classmates,  Joy  Ahrens,  at  Washington  came  home  from  a  trip  in  Europe,  and  I 
was  able  to  hire  her  to  work  with  me,  so  we  worked  together  putting  these  programs  on. 
We  did  them  on  all  the  countries.  From  my  library  and  other  libraries,  I  got  music  from 
Yugoslavia  and  music  from  Italy  and  music  from  all  the  countries,  and  we  would  talk 
about  CARE  packages  and  what  you  could  send  over  there.  That  did  very  well. 

Of  course,  the  man  who  headed  up  KXA,  Hugh  Smith,  was  really  pleased  with  it.  He 
became  a  good  friend,  which  led  to  my  having  the  program,  "Reminiscent  of  Denmark," 
on  KXA  later.  So  that  was  great. 

We  got  awards  for  the  job  that  we  did  and  packages  for  CARE  that  went  to  Korea.  We 
set  the  record  for  anybody  in  the  country,  she  and  I,  for  the  amount  of  money  and  the 
amount  of  CARE  packages  sent  to  Korea. 

McCreery:  This  was  during  the  war? 

Trudeau:      This  was  during  the  Korean  War  there,  yes.  And  the  man  who  had  been  working  with 

CARE  in  Korea  was  one  who  came  through,  and  so  we  hosted  him  to  some  meetings  and 
gave  him  some  chance  to  talk  around.  Dr.  Joyce.  He  was  wonderful,  just  a  wonderful 
man. 

We  had  a  big  program  for  people,  and,  boy,  with  the  churches  and  everybody  behind 
us,  we  just  did  a  terrific  job.  We  did  a  wonderful  job  with  packages  for  Yugoslavia  and 
other  countries  as  well:  England,  even,  during  that  time.  But  Korea  and  Philippines  were 
the  two  big  ones.  And  the  chap  came  up  from  the  Philippines,  with  whom  we  got  very 
well  acquainted.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  government  there.  We  had  him  put  on  programs, 
too.  He  wanted  us  to  come  down  to  the  Philippines  at  some  point.  Never  got  down  there. 
But  he  was  the  leader  there. 
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We  did  very  well  there  with  a  different  kind  of  a  program,  which  was  not  food  but  was 
more  trying  to  get  agriculture  started.  See,  CARE  already  had  a  program  at  that  time  on 
how  to  help  farmers  on  how  to  do  things  of  that  kind.  That  program  went  over  very  well 
in  the  Philippines. 

McCreery:  So  you  were  adapting  it  to  your  office.  It  had  started  elsewhere  within  CARE? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  right,  yes.  And  I  got  to  go  back  to  the  CARE  conference  back  East,  and  they 
liked  what  we  were  doing. 

McCreery:  Now,  was  yours  a  regional  office? 
Trudeau:     This  was  the  Northwest  regional  office. 
McCreery:  What  was  your  territory? 

Trudeau:     Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada.  And  so  that  worked  very  nicely  as  a  result  of  all  of 
that. 

McCreery:  Did  you  travel  much  in  that  region? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  Both  of  us,  Joy  Ahrens  and  I.  We  made  trips  to  Portland  to  work  on  things  more  and 
to  Spokane,  but  not  much  else.  The  rest  we  could  do  by  mail  and  by  radio  tapes  and  spots 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

McCreery:  Did  you  maintain  an  actual  office  in  Seattle? 
Trudeau:     Oh,  yes.  At  Frederick  and  Nelson,  every  day. 
McCreery:  Oh,  okay.  That  was  the  location. 


The  Scandinavian  Music  Festival,  1952 


Trudeau:     That's  where  I  met  Preben  [Philip]  Christiansen,  because  he  was  working  in  Frederick  and 
Nelson,  and  we  met  in  the  lunchroom  and  started  talking  about  Denmark  and  music.  I  had 
an  idea—see,  I  had  a  fairly  loose  schedule,  as  long  as  I  did  my  job.  I  enjoyed  working.  I 
worked  on  the  weekends,  too.  It  was  fun  to  do  CARE  stuff.  Churches  on  Sunday 
sometimes.  I  had  an  idea  for  the  Scandinavian  music  festival.  I  said,  "You  know, 
Scandinavian  classical  music  isn't  known  by  people  here.  I  would  like  to  put  together  a 
Scandinavian  music  festival  that  we  could  do." 

Thanks  to  Bernie  Jacobson's  wife,  Virginia,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Seattle  Park 
Department,  we  got  the  summer  symphony  to  perform,  which  they  did  at  Volunteer  Park. 
The  musicians  union  said  you  could  have  the  program,  and  it  could  be  a  longer  program, 
and  put  together  what  you  want. 
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So  again,  we  went  and  got  original  musical  scores  from  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
Norway,  Finland.  They  were  part  of  the  program.  John  Sundsten  transposed  the  music  for 
the  orchestra  that  we  had  in  Seattle.  And  then  we  got  busy,  and  the  Swedish  consul 
general  said,  "We'll  bring  Helga  Jorleen,  a  fine  singer  from  Sweden,  to  be  one  of  your 
soloists."  The  Danish  consul  general  said,  "Well,  we  can  get  Bodil  Miller"-who  was  a 
starlet  in  Hollywood— "to  recite  some  Hans  Christian  Andersen."  And  the  Finnish  consul 
said,  "Well,  we  have  these  two  dancers  who  are  wonderful,  who  do  funny  dancing,  that  are 
right  here  in  Seattle.  They  can  perform." 

And  the  Norwegian  chorus—that  was  the  hard  one  to  get.  They  didn't  like  to  be  singing 
with  Danes  and  Swedes,  other  people.  It  took  a  lot  of  work  for  me  to  go  and  persuade 
them  to  bring  their  chorus  there,  but  I  finally  did. 

McCreery:  Why  did  they  object? 

Trudeau:     They  wanted  to  sing  by  themselves,  not  to  be  associated~we  had  all  of  the  choruses 
singing  together  at  the  end,  Jean  Sibelius's  "Onward,  Ye  People,"  as  the  finale.  They 
didn't  want  to  be  part  of  anything;  they  wanted  to  be  the  singing  soloists.  But  we  did  get  a 
Norwegian  pianist  to  perform  there,  too,  who  was  very  good.  And  then  I  finally  talked 
them  into  it,  with  the  help  of  the  Norwegian  consul. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Vic  Palmason,  who  was  a  wonderful  tenor—he  was  very  much  like 
Axel  Schietz,  and  he  did  some  wonderful  songs.  I  still  have  it  on  a  tape  at  home. 

So  I  was  going  to  have  Palmason  sing  this,  and  then  the  director  of  the  orchestra  said, 
"Well,  my  daughter  is  a  soprano.  I'd  like  to  have  her  sing  in  the  other  role."  So  she 
learned  the  song,  but  she  wasn't  nearly  as  good  as  Palmason.  But  it  still  was  a  good 
program,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  unusual  things. 

McCreery:  How  much  lead  time  did  you  give  yourself  to  plan  this  enormous  event? 

Trudeau:      Oh,  about  four  months,  three  or  four  months.  But  it  worked  nicely.  With  help  of  other 
people,  particularly  Preben  and  Ruth  Hoegh-Christenson,  Danish  friends,  we  got  a  lot  of 
publicity  out  all  over.  If  you  look  at  that  scrapbook,  which  you  must  do  at  some  point  to 
see  what  happened  internationally  as  well  as  locally,  we  got  just  all  kinds  of  coverage. 
And  then  we  taped  it  and  took  extracts  out  of  it  for  Finland  and  for  Norway  and  other 
places.  And  the  governor,  Arthur  Langlie,  who  was  there  speaking,  and  others  all  were 
recorded.  So  they  were  all  played  through  the  Voice  of  America,  back  in  the  different 
countries. 

The  lady  whom  I  worked  with,  Mattie  Schniebaum— I  can  remember  her  well— she  was 
just  wild  with  enthusiasm  for  our  doing  this.  She  was  with  the  Voice  of  America  at  the 
time.  She  just  thought  this  was  wonderful. 

We  got  all  kinds  of  international  accolades  for  doing  this.  People  enjoyed  it  in  the 
other  countries.  Plus  the  fact  that,  as  I  told  you,  we  started  a  half  hour  sooner  because 
everybody  was  there,  and  the  police  wouldn't  let  anybody  else  in,  so  off  we  went. 

McCreery:  That  is  quite  a  story  of  filling  up  the  house  so  far  ahead  of  time. 
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Twenty  thousand  people,  yes. 

When  did  the  actual  concert  take  place? 


Trudeau: 

McCreery: 

Trudeau:     It  was  in  August  1952. 

McCreery:  So  you  directed  CARE  from  '52  to  '54? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  I  was  named  one  of  the  100  Outstanding  Young  Men  in  Seattle  by  the  P-I  during  that 
time.  My  friend,  Gordon  Clinton,  who  was  later  mayor,  and  I  were  included  in  that  group, 
and  a  number  of  other  people,  including  the  present  wife  of  another  friend  from  the 
.International  Relations  Club  that  I  still  see,  who  tried  to  help  me  with  the  Mott  Fund.  She 
had  a  friend  who  was  running  the  foundation  for  [Bill]  Gates  and  his  wife  [Melinda]. 

She  and  her  husband  had  the  good  fortune  to  go  to  Maui,  in  which  they  had  a  summer 
place,  and  invited  Phyllis  and  I  to  come  stay  with  them  over  there.  But  unfortunately  she 
was  away,  and  the  lady  who  ran  that  foundation  resigned,  so  when  I  finally  got  to  her,  she 
said,  "Well,  I  can't  help  you  anymore,  but  I  can  tell  you  to  get  a  hold  of  the  person  who's 
there  now."  We  tried.  She  was  the  one  who  had  the  contact,  and  that  didn't  work  out.  We 
might  have  done  something  later,  but  that  didn't  work  out  in  a  case  like  that. 


The  United  Bay  Area  Crusade,  From  1954 


Trudeau:     But  in  any  event,  all  of  the  things  that  I  did—you  remember  I  mentioned  Al  Harlander.  He 
was  still  the  meat  director  at  Safeway.  I  would  keep  in  contact  with  him  as  a  result,  when  I 
went  to  San  Francisco.  He  knew  what  I  had  done  with  the  Community  Chest  before,  and 
so  he  talked  to  Al  Wardley  [of  United  Bay  Area  Crusade]  and  said,  "I've  got  just  the 
person  for  you  to  serve  as  your  public  relations  director.    He's  done  this  festival.  He's 
done  all  these  things.  He's  the  one  you  want  for  this  job." 

So  Al  Wardley  invited  me  to  come  down.  Harlander  introduced  me  to  several  people. 
I  met  some  of  the  board  members.  And  he  offered  me  the  job.  Of  course,  I  wanted  to 
come  back  to  California. 

McCreery:  Why? 

Trudeau:     Well,  I  always  had  loved  it  here,  you  know?  Remember,  I  went  to  school  here,  I  worked  in 
the  Community  Chest,  I  had  been  involved  with  the  Junior  Chamber,  I  had  done  so  many 
things  in  the  San  Francisco  area:  the  programs  at  Golden  Gate  Park,  just--you  know,  I  felt 
a  part  of  the  community.  So  that,  plus  the  fact  that  I've  always  loved  the  San  Francisco 
area.  And  so  I  took  the  job.  It  was  a  very  exciting  opportunity. 

McCreery:  And  there  was  no  difficulty  in  deciding  to  leave  Seattle? 
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Trudeau:     Not  at  this  point,  no.  The  only  thing  was  my  mother  would  have  liked  to  have  me  stay, 
you  know,  but  she  knew,  too,  that  you  had  to  go  where  the  best  opportunity  was,  and  I 
knew  that  was  a  very  good  opportunity  because  I  had  gotten  the  opportunity  even  with  the 
Community  Chest  to  get  a  bigger  job.  And  you  never  know  what  might  happen,  you 
know,  as  a  result  of  that. 

But  I  recruited  the  staff,  and  I  inherited  some  people.  I  had  a  very  fine  guy  working 
with  me  on  press,  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Elwood  "Mac"  Slee,  that  I  hired,  who  was  a 
wonderful  writer.  He  and  I  would  get  the  news  stories  out  for  campaign  contributions. 
We'd  get  the  report  in  late  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day,  but  we  knew  we'd  get  good  stories 
if  we  got  the  stories  out  and  got  them  to  the  newspapers  the  next  day.  So  we  worked 
sometimes  till  three,  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  getting  those  stories  out.  That  got  us  a  lot 
of  support. 

I  got  interested  in  International  Institute,  where  Bill  Mott  was  one  of  the  chairpersons. 
He  was  the  P.R.  chairman;  I  was  the  P.R.  director.  He  stayed  with  me  as  P.R.  chairman 
for  ten  years. 

McCreery:  Oh,  the  whole  time  that  you  held  that  job. 

Trudeau:     The  whole  time  I  was  there,  yes.  He  didn't  want  to  leave.  He  enjoyed  working  with  me, 
and  I  did  a  lot  of  things  with  him  at  Children's  Fairyland,  like  having  the  Danish  consul 
general  work  with  us  on  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  seventy-fifth  birthday.  Got  a  lot  of 
music  from  Denmark  for  that.  I  had  a  program  on  KLX,  Hans  Christian  Andersen  stories. 
The  consul  general  brought  medallions  and  gave  them  to  those  attending.  We  had  15,000 
at  Children's  Fairyland  for  that  particular  period. 

And  then  Ruth  Mott  would  have  me  come  and  speak  to  a  lot  of  her  groups,  and  Bill 
would  bring  me  in  and  have  me  talk  to  him  about  other  things  that  were  going  on  in  parks. 
Because  again,  you  see,  Virginia  had  written  down  to  San  Francisco  to  Bill  Mott  about 
what  I'd  done  in  Seattle. 

McCreery:  You're  talking  about  Virginia--? 

Trudeau:     Virginia  Jacobson,  the  chairman  of  the  park  committee  up  there.  So  I  went  with  a  lot  of 
good  recommendations,  you  see,  down  there. 


Meeting  William  Penn  Mott;  A  Public  Relations  Crisis 


McCreery:  Now,  do  you  happen  to  remember  when  you  first  met  Bill  Mott? 
Trudeau:     Yes.  I  met  him  about  one  week  after  I  got  to  Oakland. 
McCreery:  Tell  me  that  story. 
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Trudeau:     Yes.  He  was  chairman  of  the  P.R.  committee  and  invited  me  to  come  home  and  meet  his 
wife  and  talk.  I  did.  That  summer,  my  mother  came  down  and  said  she'd  like  to  be  in  the 
area.  We  sublet  a  house  from  a  family  that  lived  in  Oakland.  She  said,  "I'm  going  to  see 
that  you  get  fed  right  for  the  summer,  anyway,"  because  eating  out  all  the  time,  or  your  . 
own  cooking—I  had  a  place  that  I  was— board  and  care  for  a  while.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
I  rented  my  own  apartment  after  the  summer. 

So  she  had  Bill  Mott  and  Ruth  over  for  dinner  one  night.  We  all  got  along  just 
beautifully.  Bill  was  interested  in  this  kind  of  program  that  I  did,  and  so  was  Al  Wardley; 
so  were  a  couple  of  my  other  chairpersons.  So  we  got  together,  not  only  on  our  programs 
but  on  a  very  severe  crisis  that  won  me  what  they  call  the  Academy  Award  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America,  called  the  Silver  Anvil,  "For  Public  Relations  in  Time  of 
Crisis." 

This  was  one  of  those  times  when  Stiles  Hall  [on  University  of  California  campus]-- 
they  had  a  man  who  headed  up  Stiles  Hall  there  that  I  knew  very  well,  who  was  a  very  nice 
guy,  but  he  made  what  everybody,  including  Clark  Kerr,  thought  was  a  mistake.  He 
brought  in  the  man  who  was  running  for  president  on  the  Communist  ticket  [Gus  Hall]. 
Anyway,  he  died  not  so  long  ago.  But  he  spoke  there.  Of  course,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Berkeley  at  that  time  was  much  more  conservative  than  they  are  now, 
including  a  fine  man  by  the  name  of  Paul  Harberts,  who  had  Harberts  sporting  goods  store. 
They  decided  to  boycott  the  United  Crusade  that  year  because  Gus  Hall,  this  Communist 
leader,  was  speaking  at  Stiles  Hall. 

Well,  the  newspaper  copy  that  they  got  out  about  it  brought  more  than  enough  people 
there.  If  it  had  just  gone  on  without  any  publicity,  nobody  would  have  paid  any  attention 
to  it.  But  as  it  was,  with  all  the  publicity-there  was  a  big  story  about  their  boycotting  the 
United  Way  this  year  because  Stiles  Hall  had  had  this  speaker— we  had  the  FBI  there  to  see 
that  nothing  went  on.  We  recorded  the  speech,  but  we  didn't  use  it  anyplace  because  it 
wasn't  that  good  a  speech.  The  newspapers  were  there— all  the  papers  were  there. 

So  what  I  did  then  was  organize  a  campaign,  with  the  help  of  people  in  Berkeley,  to 
change  that  before  the  United  Way  campaign  began,  because  that  would  have  really  hurt 
the  campaign.  I  got  hold  of  some  of  the  individual  leaders  and  talked  to  them  about  it  and 
explained  how  it  happened,  that  we  had  not  promoted  it;  we  were  only  there  to  monitor  it. 
Gradually  you  got  some  of  them  behind  you.  Gradually  you  got  the  news  stories  that 
explained  things.  And  I  did  stories,  both  in  the  Oakland  Tribune  and  the  other  papers,  the 
Berkeley  Gazette  at  the  time,  on  agencies.  I  did  those  stories  myself,  so  I  got  the  feeling 
about  what  the  agency  was  doing.  And  I  got  a  lot  of  good  recognition.  I  still  have  some  of 
the  stories,  I  think,  at  home— I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  so—that  I  wrote.  They  got  a  lot  of 
attention  in  the  Trib  and  the  Berkeley  Gazette. 

When  the  campaign  was  over,  we  had  doubled  the  amount  of  contributions  to  United 
Way  from  the  Berkeley  area  and  had  a  better  campaign  than  we'd  ever  had.  So  I  was 
invited  to  send  that  back  to  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  where  I  knew  the  vice 
president  well.  And  so  I  got  the  Oscar  of  the  field,  the  Silver  Anvil.  My  wife  and  I  were 
able  to  go  back  to  the  big  hotel  back  there,  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  Waldorf-Astoria  had 
the  big  ceremony  for  us  and  everybody. 
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A  very  fine  guy  who  was  on  television  a  lot,  interviewing  people  on  various  programs 
[Hugh  Downs],  was  the  emcee.  I  got  the  award  from  him.  We  had  a  lot  of  nice  people 
there,  and  they  presented  me  with  the  trophy.  I  still  have  that  at  home.  That's  one  that 
probably  should  go  to  The  Bancroft  Library  because  it's  one  I  can't  really  keep,  and  it's  one 
that  showed  my  prowess  in  the  P.R.  field.  It's  the  only  one  I  ever  got  in  a  case  like  that, 
but  I  liked  that.  I've  got  others  for  parks  activities. 

McCreery:  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was? 
Trudeau:     Nineteen  fifty-four. 

McCreery:  So  that  was  early  on  in  your  career  with  the  United  Crusade.  Now,  tell  me  whom  you  were 
working  for  there. 


United  Crusade  Leaders;  Al  Wardley  and  Ray  Baarts 

Trudeau:     I  worked  for  two  people.  I  worked  for  Al  Wardley  in  East  Bay  and  for—oh,  boy.  I  can  see 
him.  He  died  not  too  long  ago,  in  San  Francisco  [Ray  Baarts]. 

McCreery:  Was  it  the  two  counties? 
Trudeau:     The  two  counties  working  together. 
McCreery:  That  came  in  handy  later,  of  course. 

Trudeau:     Contra  Costa  County  was  part  of  the  East  Bay  Parks,  so  I  got  acquainted  with  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  East  Bay,  too,  so  that  worked  very  well. 

McCreery:  What  was  it  like  reporting  to  two  different  people,  though? 

Trudeau:     It  wasn't  that  difficult.  Sometimes  they  would  disagree  on  things.  Al  Wardley  was  a  born 
campaigner,  but  he  was  a  hard-liner,  and  one  thing  he  didn't  understand  was  minorities  and 
the  ability  to  work  with  people  like  that.  Fortunately  for  "Hub"  Moffitt,  who  was  [board] 
president  at  the  time—A.  Hubbard  Moffitt,  Jr.  He  was  an  attorney  in  Alameda.  He 
introduced  me  to  the  sisters  who  gave  us  property  later. 

McCreery:  The  Meyers  sisters? 

Trudeau:     Meyers  sisters,  right.  He  also  served  as  chairman  later,  when  I  did  a  program  in  Alameda, 
"Neptune  Days,"  over  again,  because  Neptune  Park  had  been  a  great  thing  and  so  we  had  a 
big  Neptune  event,  and  Moffitt  was  the  emcee.  But  Hub  was  very  helpful  in  a  lot  of  ways. 
He  was  more  interested  in  things  than  Al  Wardley  was.  Thanks  to  him,  I  was  able  to  get 
the  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Oakland  Post  as  the  first  Negro  on  the  board  of  the  Oakland 
Symphony. 
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And  I  was  able  to  get  others  involved  in  the  United  Way.  I  don't  know~you  weren't 
here  when  Hosiah  Williams  was  alive,  but  he  was  a  musical  fan  and  had  his  own  programs 
in  San  Francisco.  He  was  one  of  my  chairpersons. 

[Interview  3:  February  16,  2001]  ## 

McCreery:  When  we  left  off  last  time,  we  were  talking  about  your  ten  yours  or  so  working  at  the 
United  Crusade. 

Trudeau:     Just  under  ten  years. 

McCreery:  Okay.  And  we  thought  we'd  start  off  today  talking  a  little  further  about  the  two  men  that 
you  worked  for  in  that  organization,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  two  county  areas.  Do  you 
want  to  start  with  Al  Wardley? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  I'm  glad  to  start  with  Al.  He  could  be  very  pleasant,  and  his  wife  was  very  pleasant. 
He'd  have  a  bunch  of  us  over  to  his  home  lots  of  time.  But  as  a  work  person,  he  was  a 
workaholic.  Then  I  was  too,  at  the  time,  so  that  worked  out  fine.  He  was  very  pleased 
with  the  kickoff  dinners  that  I  did,  that  had  all  kinds  of  good  people  coming. 

As  I  may  have  mentioned,  we  had  the  first  kickoff  dinner,  which  brought  all  sides  of 
the  Bay  together— had  Arthur  Langlie,  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Washington,  who  was  a 
long-time  friend.  At  that  time,  he  was  working  at  McCall's  magazine.  He  retired  from 
there.  He  was  also  one  of  the  keynote  speakers  at  the  Republican  Convention  in  San 
Francisco.  It  was  kind  of  fun  because  I  had  his  phone  number.  I  kept  in  contact  with  him. 
All  I  had  to  do  was  make  the  call  and  ask  him  if  he  would  come  and  be  the  kickoff  dinner 
speaker.  He  gave  a  wonderful  address  that  was  just—on  love  and  helping  others  and  so  on. 

Thanks  to  one  of  my  other  friends  who  worked  and  had  some  contacts  in  other  places, 
Al  Hopkins,  we  got  Jimmy  Stewart  to  come  and  be  the  emcee.  We  always  had  somebody 
who  was  also  a  singer  or  an  orchestral  group  of  some  kind  that  participated.  We  had  a 
number  of  others.  I  don't  remember  them  all,  but  George  Murphy  came  one  time  to  be  the 
emcee.  That  was  kind  of  a  shining  moment  because,  remember,  I  did  the  script  for  Jimmy 
Stewart.  I  didn't  do  the  script  for  Arthur  Langlie,  but  I  did  the  script  for  Jimmy  Stewart 
and  George  Murphy  and  many  of  the  others.  Sometimes  I  wrote  the  speeches  for  them, 
too. 

But  in  this  case,  we  met  Murphy  at  the  airport.  He  came  up  and  shook  my  hand  and  he 
said,  "You're  the  man  who  wrote  this  wonderful  script.  I  couldn't  have  done  better  if  I'd 
done  it  myself."  I  thought  that  was-that's  why  you  remember  him,  you  know. 

McCreery:  Now,  I  want  to  just  finish,  though,  with  a  little  more  about  Al  Wardley. 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes. 

McCreery:  Do  you  know  much  about  his  own  work  background? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  he  was  a  professional  fundraiser,  and  he  was  extremely  good  as  a  fundraiser.  Hard 
bitten  guy.  He  got  a  lot  of  things  out  of  people,  but  sometimes  he  alienated  the  staff, 
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especially  the  lady  that  worked  out  of  Berkeley  didn't  like  him  very  well.  She  thought  he 
got  in  her  hair  most  of  the  time.  But  that's  the  way  he  was.  He  was  dogmatic. 

Unfortunately,  he  also  had  this  problem  with  minorities,  especially  blacks.  It  took  Hub 
Moffitt,  who  was  also  involved  in  the  symphony,  and  me  to  get  anybody  into  the 
symphony  board  who  was  black.  But  we  did  get  the  wife  of  the  publisher  of  the  Post 
newspapers.  He  had  been  an  athlete  at  UCLA.  We  got  her  into  the  board,  and  she  was  a 
lovely  woman  and  added  a  lot.  And  that  broke  the  barriers  to  do  that.  But  it  took  help 
sometimes  to  get  around  things  like  that,  you  know. 

Ray  Baarts  was  entirely  different.  He  was  soft-spoken,  much  more  reasonable  to  work 
with,  and  he  too  enjoyed  the  kickoff  dinners.  They  would  bring  their  top  people  over  to 
the  places  we  had  at  the  Civic  Auditorium,  which  was  mainly  where  we  were,  a  couple  of 
times  at  other  places,  the  big  exhibit  hall  at  the  end.  Of  course,  people  love  those,  and 
when  I  retired  from  there  and  went  to  join  Bill  Mott  at  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District, 
they  ceased  being  done,  which  is  too  bad  because  that  would  give  a  big  kickoff—it's 
covered  by  television  and  everything—to  the  start  of  the  campaign  each  year.  And  we 
always  did  a  little  better  because  of  that  kickoff  dinner,  and  also  got  a  lot  of  notoriety. 


McCreery: 


Now,  what  about  a  little  on  Ray  Baarts'  background? 


Trudeau:     Ray  also  was  a  professional  fundraiser  for  United  Way.  He'd  come  there  from  other 

United  Ways.  Al  Wardley  had  done  a  lot  of  private  fundraising  for  other  organizations, 
but  Ray  Baarts  was  a  professional  in  that  particular  field. 

McCreery:  Now,  how  did  the  two  of  them  get  along  with  one  another?  Any  knowledge  of  that? 

Trudeau:     Reasonably  well,  although  Ray  would  try  to  calm  Al  Wardley  down  lots  of  times  because 
Al  had  a  big  temper,  too,  and  he  had  to  kind  of  quiet  him  down.  They  were  co-equals,  but 
actually  Ray  Baarts  ranked  Al  Wardley.  And  there  were  other  people  that  I  worked  with  in 
San  Francisco,  on  the  P.R.  side,  but  I  was  the  overall  chair.  So  that  worked  out  fine. 


The  Public  Relations  Realm  at  United  Crusade 


McCreery:  I  wonder,  what  were  the  major  things  that  that  organization  was  facing  at  the  time  you  first 
came  in?  I  know  that  there's  a  regular  annual  campaign  and  so  on,  but  was  there  anything 
in  particular  that  they  were  working  on  at  that  time? 

Trudeau:     Well,  the  idea  was  to  get  enough  funding  for  all  of  the  agencies  in  the  Bay  Area,  in  the 
three-county  area.  Sometimes  it  wasn't  good.  Sometimes  they  had  trouble  getting 
leadership,  top  leadership  to  perform.  Al  was  better  at  that  than  Ray  Baarts  was  in  this 
regard  because  he  had  lived  and  worked  in  the  East  Bay  a  long  time,  so  he  got  good  people 
here.  But  Ray  Baarts,  when  he  got  started—and  he  had  good  staff  there,  too—would  pick 
up  people  like  Mortimer  Fleishhacker  and  a  lot  of  others  who  were  very  nice  to  work  with. 
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I  enjoyed  working  with  all  of  them.  Of  course,  they  always  spoke  at  the  kickoff  dinners 
too,  participated,  and  would  bring  quite  a  delegation  over  for  the  dinners. 

McCreery:  Now,  how  did  the  needs  of  the  three  different  counties  differ,  in  your  opinion? 

Trudeau:  Well,  the  budgeting  process  was  always  the  most  difficult  because  San  Francisco  had  the 
population,  had  the  large  donors.  You  know,  the  corporations  were  more  there  than  they 
were  in  the  East  Bay,  so  sometimes  the  budgets  were  hard  to  come  by,  and  sometimes  the 
East  Bay  always  felt—at  least  Al  Wardley  felt—that  we  weren't  getting  our  fair  share  of  the 
money.  But  that  usually  worked  out.  We  had  some  awfully  good  budget  people  working 
on  this,  just  some  marvelous  people  who  were  excellent  at  budgeting. 

And  the  committees  would  go  visit  all  of  the  agencies  as  well,  East  Bay  as  well  as  West 
Bay,  so  that  meant  that  they  knew  something  about  the  agencies,  and  the  agencies  then  had 
to  make  presentations  to  the  budget  committees.  I  staffed  some  of  those  sometimes,  just  to 
get  a  feeling  about  it.  As  I  mentioned,  I  did  stories  on  some  of  the  agencies  for  the 
Oakland  Tribune.  Somebody  else  in  San  Francisco  did  the  stories  for  the  Chronicle  and 
the  papers  over  there. 

McCreery:  I  wonder,  do  you  recall  the  approximate  size  of  the  United  Way  agency's  [contributions] 
budget  in  the  years  we're  talking  about? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  about—I  was  trying  to  remember.  A  hard  one  to  remember,  but  I  could  probably  get  it 
from  the  United  Way  here.  Sometimes  they  were  $8  or  $  10  million,  but  the  East  Bay  side 
was  usually  about  $3  million.  But  after  that,  they  had  some  better  campaigns.  I  used  to 
follow  it  when  I  left  because  I  was  interested.  I  thought  the  agencies  needed  more  help. 
Before  long,  they'd  gone  up  to  $20  million. 

McCreery:  Okay,  well,  that  gives  me  an  idea. 
Trudeau:     Yes. 

McCreery:  Now,  as  the  P.R.  guy,  what  did  you  think  of  their  image  with  the  public,  when  you  first 
arrived? 

Trudeau:     It  was  pretty  good  basically,  yes.  Some  agencies  didn't  have  as  good  a  reputation  as  others, 
and  we  always  had  problems  with  some  of  the  health  agencies.  We  always  had  problems 
with  the  Red  Cross,  but  they  worked  that  out.  The  Red  Cross  headquarters  was  over  here. 
I  got  to  know  those  people  quite  well,  and  they  worked  very  well  with  us. 

The  [American]  Cancer  Society  and  [American]  Heart  [Association]  were  also  in  at  that 
time.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  in  now  or  not.  I  think  they  bowed  out.  Red  Cross  is 
still  in,  is  still  one  of  the  agencies.  We  got  a  lot  of  help  from  Red  Cross  with  their  staffing. 
I  would  borrow  somebody  on  their  staff  to  work  with  me,  too,  and  from  some  of  the  other 
agencies,  to  be  helpful.  We'd  get  people  who  would  come  in  and  work  just  during  the 
campaign. 
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Of  course,  we  had  a  permanent  staff  of  about  five  in  the  East  Bay  in  P.R.,  five  or  six, 
year  round,  and  then  we'd  add  another  five  or  six  during  the  campaign  because  there  was 
just  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 

McCreery:  What  was  the  campaign  season? 

Trudeau:     The  campaign  season  usually  began  in  September,  and  we  always  had  to  come  back  and 
work  after  it  was  supposed  to  be  over  in  November.  To  get  money  back  from  places  that 
hadn't  responded,  all  of  us  went  to  work  on  the  campaign  at  that  point,  making  calls,  and 
calling  on  people,  and  whatnot.  We  would  generally  work  through  December  and  even 
into  January,  sometimes  even  into  February,  to  try  to  put  everything  together.  Nothing 
ever  got  finished  at  the  end  of  October  or  early  November.  We  were  always  struggling  to 
reach  the  goal. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Now,  you  say  you  tended  to  have  trouble  with  some  of  the  health  agencies.  What  do 
you  mean  by  that? 

Trudeau:     Well,  they  felt  that  they  weren't  getting  their  fair  share  out  of  the  money,  and  they  felt  that 
the  budget  committees  weren't  giving  them  enough.  You  have  to  remember,  they  were 
doing  things  entirely  different  than  the  main  line  agencies.  There  were  such  things  as 
Lincoln  Child  Center,  where  my  close  friend,  Jim  Mann,  was  the  executive  director.  There 
were  others.  International  Institute.  Bill  Mott  and  I  got  very  interested  in  International 
Institute,  and  he  put  on  a  dinner  for  them  and  helped  raise  funds,  apart  from  the  campaign 
they  had.  And  there  were  others.  Boy  Scouts.  Homer  Bemiss  was  the  head  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.  Later  he  was  very  involved  in  the  park  district,  too,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
park  district. 

We  found  a  lot  of  people  who  were  very  much  interested  in  the  regional  parks  as  well. 
That  was  one  of  the  things,  I  think,  that  pleased  Bill  Mott  because  I  worked  with  him  for 
ten  years  at  the  United  Way.  So  when  I  came  there,  he  said,  "Well,  you  know  all  the 
media,  and  you  know  the  television  stations,  and  you  know  a  lot  about  the  parks,  and  you 
know  some  of  the  founders,"  so  that  was  very  helpful  in  a  case  like  that. 

McCreery:  Yes,  he  was  quite  familiar  with  the  breadth  of  depth  of  your  experience  by  then. 
Trudeau:     That's  right,  yes. 

McCreery:  Well,  just  to  go  a  little  further,  though,  with  the  United  Crusade,  I  wonder,  how  did  you 
like  that  job? 

Trudeau:     I  enjoyed  it,  actually.  I  felt  I  was  doing  something  that  was  worthwhile.  I  got  to  know  the 
agency  heads  very  well.  They  liked  me,  liked  the  fact  that  I  was  doing  some  special  stories 
about  them  for  the  Tribune  and  other  papers,  the  Contra  Costa  Times.  They  used  to 
grouse  about  Al  Wardley,  naturally,  but,  you  know,  he  was  the  boss  and  you  had  to  stick 
up  for  him  and  his  campaign  methods.  But  they  liked  working  with  me,  and  I  liked 
working  with  them.  And  you  became  good  friends  with  lots  of  them,  too,  because  you 
went -through  them.  It  was  a  time  that  I  enjoyed  because  I  felt  I  was  doing  something 
worthwhile  for  the  agencies  who  needed  it.  I  believed  in  what  they  were  doing. 

McCreery:  Any  down  side  to  the  job? 
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Trudeau:     Yeah.  Sometimes  Al  Wardley  was  more  of  a  pill  than  I  could  take,  but  you  have  to  be 
careful.  I  could  argue  with  him,  but  I  didn't  win  too  many  of  them.  But  he  was  okay, 
because  he  appreciated  the  work  I  was  doing  and  appreciated  the  things  I  did.  And  he 
always  said  mat.  You  know,  "You're  doing  a  great  job."  Ray  Baarts  said  the  same  thing. 
So  as  long  as  I  pleased  both  of  them,  and  our  volunteer  leaders,  I  was  doing  okay. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Now,  other  than  the  incident  with  the  speech  at  Stiles  Hall  that  we  talked  about  last 
time,  were  there  any  other  particular  moments  or  challenges  that  you  really  faced,  a  P.R. 
crisis? 

Trudeau:     No  other  crises  except  the  ones  that  we  always  had  every  year  or  every  other  year  with  the 
health  agencies  and  with  the  Red  Cross.  That  was  a  continuing  problem,  and  I  think  that's 
why  they  left  the  United  Fund—United  Way,  as  it's  called  now—eventually.  As  far  as  I 
remember,  Red  Cross  is  still  there,  though.  They  were  getting  quite  a  giant  size  of  the 
budget  as  well -because  of  the  work  they  were  doing.  A  few  times  there  were  agencies  that 
dropped  out,  but  not  too  many. 


Working  with  Doreta  Chancy  over  the  Years 


Trudeau:     I  had  a  lot  of  inside  help  with  my  friend,  Jim  Mann,  who  was  one  of  my  two  closest 
friends,  who  was  running  the  Lincoln  Child  Center.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  very 
helpful,  because  Al  Wardley  said  to  me,  "I  want  you  to  hire"~sometimes  he'd  try  to  tell  me 
who  to  hire.  In  this  case,  he  said,  "There's  a  woman  who's  done  wonderful  work  at 
Lincoln  Child  Center.  Her  name  is  Doreta  Chaney,  and  I  want  you  to  hire  her  to  help  on 
special  events." 

So  I  had  her  come  in.  But  she  worked  with  Jim  Mann  at  the  Lincoln  Child  Center.  Jim 
said  to  me,  "You've  got  to  get  the  upper  hand  on  her  when  she  comes  in  so  that  she  knows 
that  you're  the  boss  in  giving  her  directions,  because  she  tries  to  run  Lincoln  Child  Center." 
So  I  did  that,  made  sure  she  knew  that  she  was  working  for  me.  That  made  it  very  easy  to 
work  with  her.  She  knew  that  I  was  doing  a  good  job  and  had  a  good  P.R.  background. 
She  learned  some  things  from  me. 

But  she  was  also  very  good.  She  chaired  some  of  the  kickoff  dinners  and  did  a 
magnificent  job  and  helped  in  so  many  ways,  too.  Later  I  hired  her  to  work  as  a  fundraiser 
for  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District,  and  she  did  a  lot  of  good  work  there,  too. 

Unfortunately,  she  had  to  drop  out  eventually.  Her  husband  had  a  massive  heart  attack 
one  night  and  died.  He  was  a  wonderful  guy.  And  then  she  remarried,  a  chap  who  was  an 
engineer,  and  suddenly  they  both  decided  they  wanted  to  rescue  cats,  feral  cats  that  were 
running  around  in  the  backyard  and  whatnot.  She  got  smitten  about  trying  to  save  the  feral 
cats.  She  had  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  that  she  was  working  with.  At  Christmas  time 
what  she  would  try  to  do  was  to  get  a  store  in  the  shopping  center  to  get  people  to  adopt 
the  cats. 

Then  she  got  in  a  fight  with  the  park  district  over  the  feral  cats  because  she  wanted 
them  to  give  her  a  place  where  she  could  raise  some  money—she  was  a  good  money-raiser- 
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-raise  money  to  have  a  cat  shelter  and  work  with  them  so  that  she  didn't  have  to  have  them 
all  at  home.  The  district  gave  her  a  hard  time  on  that.  I  tried  to  tell  her  how  to  handle  the 
people  who  were  on  the  board,  the  committee,  but  she  didn't  learn  that.  She  had  a  fiery 
temper,  too,  and  she  didn't  get  very  far.  She  just  had  a  terrible  time.  They  didn't 
appreciate  the  work  she  was  doing. 

Eventually  she  and  her  husband  divorced,  and  she  moved  to  Benicia,  and  she  went 
back  to  working  for  the  Lincoln  Child  Center  in  some  of  the  ways  that  she  did.  We  see 
her.  She  comes  to  the  retirement  meetings  for  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District,  and 
she's  still  friendly.  Wanted  me  to  hire  her  to  help  do  the  fundraising  for  the  Mott  Fund, 
but,  you  see,  that  was  something  that--we  didn't  have  money  to  pay  a  lot  of  people  for 
raising  funds.  The  people  we  had  were  more  pro  bono.  And  so  she  was  disappointed. 
She  could  have  used  the  money,  if  I  could  have  found  it. 

But  she  had  kind  of  outgrown  the  things  that  she  was  doing.  You  have  to  stay  abreast 
of  everything  that's  going  on.  She  was  a  wonderful  fundraiser.  In  her  private,  other  days, 
she  raised  money  for  the  new  museum  in  Oakland.  Raised  all  the  money  for  that  museum. 
Leaving  her  alone,  she  could  do  wonders  in  what  she  did.  But  she  would  always  leave 
places  with  bad  feelings,  except  the  United  Crusade.  She  left  that  one  with  good  feeling, 
and  she  left  the  regional  park  district  with  a  good  feeling,  until  she  had  the  battle  with 
them  later. 


Other  Staff  and  Contacts  at  the  United  Crusade 


McCreery:  Oh,  okay,  all  right.  Well,  now,  having  heard  about  how  you  hired  her  and  had  to  set  a 
certain  tone  with  her  and  so  on,  tell  me  about  your  other  staff  at  United  Crusade,  your 
other  permanent  staff. 

Trudeau:     Well,  I  had  very  good  people.  Mac  Slee  was  one  who  had  come  out  of  the  East  to  come  to 
California.  He  was  both  a  photographer  and  a  very  fine  news  writer,  and  we  worked  very 
well  together.  He  was  one  of  two  top-level  people  that  I  had. 

Another  was  a  lady,  Barbara  Armas,  who  had  been  there  as  a  number-two  person 
before,  to  other  number-one  persons.  She  was  very  good.  She  knew  people  and  was  very 
helpful  in  getting  me  organized  and  knowing  people.  She  retired  finally  from  there.  She 
had  a  husband  who  was  kind  of  an  odd  duck.  We  used  to  call  him  Army.  I  don't 
remember  what  he  did.  But  eventually  she  had  too  much  there.  She  had  a  couple  of  kids, 
and  eventually  she  divorced  him  and  married  another  chap  by  the  name  of  Anderson,  and 
as  far  as  I  know,  they're  still  living  together  in  Oakland  someplace.  I've  lost  track  of  her, 
though.  You  know,  you  do  that  when  time  gets  by. 

Unfortunately,  I've  lost  track  of  Mac  Slee,  too.  He  left  near  the  end  of  my  time,  getting 
a  job  with  the  Red  Cross,  running  the  Red  Cross  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  then  he  later  became 
a  national  director  of  public  relations  for  the  Red  Cross  back  in  Washington.  He  did  a 
good  job.  He  was  great  to  work  with.  He  and  I  both  worked  the  night  out,  getting  those 
news  stories  out,  and  we'd  take  them  to  the  terminal  so  that  the  newspapers  would  get  them 
the  next  day,  you  know? 
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McCreery:  Yes.  Now,  when  you  came  to  United  Crusade,  you  had  a  lot  of  experience  putting  on  big 
events  and  coordinating  a  lot  of  different  people  and  so  on,  but  was  this  your  biggest  job  so 
far  in  terms  of  supervising  others  and  managing  a  whole  program? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes.  Oh,  yes.  Sure,  yes.  I  had  some  people  I  supervised  at  the  embassy  also.  I  had  a 
couple  of  people,  two  or  three  that  I  supervised.  And  at  CARE  I  had  a  couple.  And  I'd 
had  volunteer  committees  that  I  worked  with.  That  was  the  easy  part  because  I'd  learned 
how  to  work  with  them,  and  we  had  the  nationally  recognized  CARE  committee  in  the 
country.  You  know,  you  learn  a  lot.  Each  one,  you  learn  something  more.  So  it  was  no 
problem  working  with  the  volunteers  here.  They  all  got  along  well  with  me,  and  me  with 
them. 

Hub  Moffirt  just  happened  to  be  one  who  was  so  special.  Paul  Harberts  was  another 
one  who  was  involved.  His  wife  was  involved  with  that,  June  Harberts.  She  was  woman's 
committee  chairman.  Paul  had  a  sports  store  in  Berkeley,  Harberts  Company.  He  later 
became  president  of  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District,  one  of  the  wonderful  ones  that  I 
had  to  work  with.  He  and  his  wife  were  great  to  work  with  at  the  United  Way,  too. 
Sometimes  it  carried  on.  One  of  the  best  was  Al  Hopkins,  who  was  a  top  leader  in  the  Boy 
Scouts.  He  was  heavily  involved  in  the  kick-off  drives  for  many  years.  Dick  Erickson  at 
UC  was  another  I  enjoyed  working  with  and  we  are  still  in  contact. 

Mentioning  some  of  the  other  people  we  had,  though,  in  the  kickoff  dinners,  we  had 
Victor  Borge  at  one  of  the  special  programs.  We  always  had  to  have  something  special  for 
the  report  meetings,  so  I  would  always  get  somebody  to  come  and  do  something  at  the 
report  meetings.  Sometimes  they  weren't  as  great  as  Victor  Borge  was,  but  we  had  him 
perform  out  at  the  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station  and  had  a  packed  house. 

We  had  other  people.  We  had  Carlos  [P.]  Romulo,  whom  I  had  met  and  gotten 
acquainted  with  through  the  Junior  Chamber  when  I  was  working  with  Morris  Plan  and  I 
was  chair  of  the  public  relations  for  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  San  Francisco.  It 
was  a  good  experience  there,  too,  because  a  lot  of  the  people  there  I  worked  with  ran  for 
mayor  and  things  of  that  kind.  So  that  again  was  a  good  opportunity  to  meet  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  right  field. 

As  a  result  of  that  and  the  help  from  Bill  Knowland,  who  then  was  running  the 
Tribune—he  had  worked  with  Romulo  when  he  was  in  the  Senate,  so  he  was  able  to  help.  I 
had  met  Romulo  and  worked  with  him  on  the  Philippine  project,  too,  so  he  came.  Oh,  he 
was  marvelous.  Probably  the  best  orator  of  our  day.  I  still  have  a  tape  of  his  speech. 

But  he  came—thanks  to  Bill  Knowland,  who  persuaded  him  to  come,  along  with  me—he 
gave  probably  the  most  dramatic  oratory  than  anybody  had  at  any  of  those  meetings. 
Arthur  Langlie  was  awfully  good,  but  you  couldn't  beat  Carlos  P.  Romulo  in  that.  He  was 
great  to  work  with. 

McCreery:  Do  you  remember  what  he  talked  about? 

Trudeau:     The  slogan  was  "America  Needs  Friends."  He  would  get  into  that,  and  then  he  would  talk 
about  the  fact  that  the  agencies  needed  friends,  too,  and  so  he  tied  the  fact  that  America 
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Needs  Friends  in  with  the  local  situation.  But  it  was  a  tremendous  oratory.  Never  heard 
anything  better  from  anybody  than  what  he  did. 

We  also,  I  mentioned,  had  Arthur  Fleming,  the  former  head  of  the  education 
department  in  Washington.  That  was  the  time  I  unfortunately  wasnt  able  to  get  Lyndon 
Johnson.  That  was  the  time  I  lost  to  Al  Wardley,  too,  even  though  one  of  my  chairpersons, 
Stoddard  Johnston,  was  in  charge  of~he  had  his  own  radio  station,  and  he  was  working  to 
get  KTVU  [radio  and  television]  to  buy  it.  He  had  some  wealthy  people  in  his 
background. 

As  it  turned  out,  we've  kept  in  contact  with  Johnston  all  the  years,  and  Bill  Mott  with 
him  also,  when  he  started  his  own  television  station,  radio  station  down  in  Monterey.  He 
was  on  Bill  Mott's  committee.  The  result  of  that  was  he  also  was  on  the  Mott  board,  from 
Monterey.  So  you  had  people  working  together. 

Then  we  had  Steve  Allen  come  and  be  an  emcee  also.  We  had  a  lot  of  people  like  that. 
We  always  had  some  well-known  speaker  come.  The  mayor  of  Kansas  City,  Roe  Bartle. 
But  we  had  excellent  speakers,  and  excellent  entertainment,  and  excellent  emcees.  Thanks 
to  the  contacts  that  I  made  with  some  people  in  Hollywood,  I  was  able  to  call  down  there 
and  have  them  help  to  get  somebody  from  the  entertainment  field. 

In  some  cases  they  couldn't  find  such  a  tremendous  person.  We  had  some  who  weren't 
so  great.  But  that  happens,  you  know.  You  can't  expect-but  we  always  had  a  good  show. 
One  time,  the  last  one,  we  had  a  sports  night  also,  and  I  was  able  to  get  people  like  Hank 
Lucetti~the  former  Stanford  All-American.  Lucetti  was  the  reigning  champ,  used  to  score 
fifty  points  a  game  and  stuff  for  Stanford.  And  I  had  a  lot  of  sports  stars  there  coming  at 
that  time,  baseball  stars  and  football  stars.  That  night,  the  last  one,  we  also  had  the 
consular  corps  come.  That  was  when  we  had  Lome  Greene  as  emcee  and  Arthur  Fleming 
as  speaker  and  Leontyne  Price  doing  a  magnificent  rendition  of  "The  Lord's  Prayer." 

[I  put  on  ten  of  these  during  my  tenure  at  the  United  Crusade.4  As  always,  one  doesn't 
do  it  all  himself  but  with  others.  Al  Hopkins,  who  was  a  master  at  special  events,  was  a 
great  help,  especially  in  the  early  years.  He  had  some  contacts  in  Hollywood  which  were 
very  helpful.  Nor  was  getting  top  level  speakers  and  emcees  always  easy.  As  one 
example,  I  contacted  Lome  Greene's  people  about  two  months  before  the  September  date. 
When  I  didn't  get  a  final  response,  I  found  out  that  he  was  in  New  York  City  and  got  him 
at  midnight  at  his  hotel—just  three  days  before  we  went  to  press.  Thanks  to  another  friend, 
Cy  Williams,  we  had  Leontyne  Price  lined  up  to  sing  "The  Lord's  Prayer,"  and  could  have 
had  Lyndon  Johnson  (but  Al  Wardley  said  no),  so  we  got  Arthur  Fleming  to  be  the 
speaker.  Lome  Greene  said  yes  when  he  heard  the  lineup,  and  just  to  be  sure,  I  had  his 
airline  tickets  and  hotel  reservation  and  an  outline  sent  to  his  Hollywood  address  so  that  he 
had  them  when  he  returned  from  New  York.  That  prevented  a  change  of  heart  for  him. 
He  came  in  from  Palm  Desert  where  he  was  shooting  a  film,  flew  up  and  was  met  by  John 
Thune,  who  brought  him  to  the  Oakland  Auditorium  and  he  was  marvelous,  as  were  all  of 
the  people  involved.  That  was  my  swan  song,  the  best  of  them  all.] 


4This  bracketed  paragraph  was  inserted  by  Mr.  Trudeau  during  his  review  of  the  draft 
transcript. 
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McCreery:  Well,  is  there  anything  else  you  wanted  to  say  about  the  United  Crusade,  from  your  point 
of  view? 

Trudeau:     No.  I  think  that  does  it. 

McCreery:  Okay.  What  kind  of  a  boss  were  you  to  those  other  people  working  for  you? 

Trudeau:     Well,  pretty  good  for  the  most  part.  Some  of  them-remember,  they  were  only  there,  some 
of  them,  part  time.  Mac  Slee  and  I  kept  up  to  date  for  a  long,  long  time.  He  had  some 
heart  attacks,  unfortunately. 

m 

' 

McCreery:  You  were  talking  about  Mac  Slee. 

Trudeau:     Yes.  Mac  had  some  heart  attacks.  He  and  his  wife,  first  wife,  got  divorced,  unfortunately. 
She  was  kind  of  spoiled.  And  suddenly  he  met  a  young  Danish  girl,  and  so  he  wanted  me 
to  meet  her.  She  was  nice.  So  he  married  her,  and  she  looked  after  him  very,  very  well. 
As  far  as  I  know,  they're  still  married  up  in  Vallejo.  I've  wanted  to  contact  him.  I've 
mentioned  his  name  to  people  there  who  said  yes,  he's  there.  When  Dennis  Beardsley 
from  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  went  to  become  head  of  the  park  system  in  Vallejo, 
the  special  district  up  there,  why,  he  would  look  him  up  once  in  a  while,  and  Mac  would 
say,  "Say  hi."  I'm  sorry  I  lost  track  of  him,  because  he  wa  such  a  good  photographer.  He 
did  photography  at  our  wedding,  too,  Phyllis's  and  my  wedding.  But  it's  hard  to  keep  track 
of  everybody.  It's  just  a  shame  that  you  can't,  you  know,  in  a  case  like  that. 

McCreery:  Yes,  I've  seen  some  of  his  photos  in  the  old  newsletters  and  publications  of  the  park 
district,  so  I  know  he  was  quite  accomplished  in  that  area. 

Trudeau:      Oh,  he  was.  He  was  great.  Good  writer,  too,  and  a  nice  person  to  work  with,  easy  guy  to 
work  with. 

McCreery:  Did  supervision  of  these  other  individuals  present  any  problems  for  you? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  sometimes  it  did,  you  know.  We  had  one  person  that  came  in  later,  when  Barbara 
Armas  left,  who  had  been  recommended  by  a  person  who  headed  up  the  United  Way 
nationally.  I  don't  know  what  happened  to  her.  She  kind  of  got  mental  illness  of  some 
kind  and  just  couldn't  hack  it.  That  was  a  tough  one  because  we  took  her  on  good  faith 
from  the  national  head  of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  Finally  we  had  to 
make  sure  that  she  got  to  a  doctor.  As  I  recall,  she  was  hospitalized.  She  was  difficult  at 
the  time  because  of  having  had  this  mental  illness. 

Overall,  though,  it  was  fine.  The  secretary  that  I  had  there  was  great.  She  later  worked 
for  a  while  with  me  at  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District,  too.  So  you  had  people  that  you 
knew.  For  the  most  part,  though,  the  people  that  we  worked  with  there  were  very  fine. 
While  they  got  adequate  salaries,  they  weren't  in  it  for  a  permanent  thing,  mostly.  Some  of 
them  we  helped  get  other  jobs  afterwards.  You  know,  you  try  to  do  that,  to  make  people 
get  a  chance  to  do  other  things. 
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McCreery:  There's  often  such  a  community  among  the  nonprofits,  I  know.  People  do  move  around, 
know  each  other  and  so  on. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  right.  But  it  was  a  good  experience.  I  was  chairman  of  a  couple  of  committees 
the  first  two  years  after  I  left  there  and  became  working  with  Bill  Mott.  I  was  chairman  of 
the  P.R.  committee  a  couple  of  times,  for  two  years.  But  you  can't  do  everything,  you 
know,  and  eventually  I  had  to  drop  that. 

McCreery:  Even  you  can't  do  everything? 

Trudeau:     No.  Sometimes  I  try,  and  it's  not  a  good  idea. 
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III  THE  EAST  BAY  REGIONAL  PARK  DISTRICT,  1964-1968 


Early  Years  at  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District,  from  1964 


McCreery:  Yes.  Okay.  Well,  maybe  we  will  try  to  get  you  over  to  the  park  district,  if  we're  ready  to 
do  that. 

Trudeau:     I  think  we  are. 

McCreery:  We  talked  last  time  about  when  you  first  met  Bill  Mott  some  ten  years  before.  He  and  his 
wife  had  you  over,  and  you  got  to  know  her  as  well  and  so  on. 

Trudeau:     Yes.  Ruth  was  a  very  nice  person.  She  really  looked  after  Bill.  She  was  not  aggressive  or 
anything,  but  she  was  always  calling  him  Billy.  She  had  me  talk  to  some  of  the  clubs  that 
she  belonged  to,  too.  It  was  a  very  good  ten-year  association  with  Bill  during  those  days. 
We  got  to  be  good  friends,  and  I  helped  him  on  some  projects  in  the  city,  local,  like 
Children's  Fairyland.  We  got  Hagstrom's  grocery  stores  to  put  in  a  Thumbelina  set,  which 
isn't  there  anymore.  And  I  helped  him  raise  other  funds  for  some  of  the  other  things  that 
were  in  there. 

That's  how  I  met  Burton  Weber,  who's  on  our  advisory  committee,  who  was  Bill's  right 
arm  at  the  City  of  Oakland  at  the  time.  Bill  Mott  said  to  him  when  he  was  working  with 
him  in  Oakland—he  said,  "Somebody  I  want  you  to  meet  who  can  help  you,  and  you  two 
can  work  together,  and  you  ought  to  know  each  other."  He  said,  "Burton,  go  over  and 
meet  Dick  Trudeau  at  the  United  Way."  So  he  did.  And  Burton  and  I  have  been  good 
friends  since. 

He  was  very  active  in  the  Oakland  Symphony.  He  was  the  one  who  really  got  the 
Oakland  Symphony  going.  Found  the  first  conductor  that  they  had,  apart  from  the  man 
that  was  there  from  the  first  days.  Got  a  brilliant  young  Italian  conductor,  who  was 
working  locally.  He  was  outstanding,  and  nobody  would  believe  that  the  first  concert  that 
he  did  there  was  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  It  was  a  huge  success,  just  a  huge  success. 

I  helped  out  by  getting-Burton  got  a  chance  to  know  who  the  tenor  and  the  baritone 
were,  and  I  said,  "Well,  I  know  two  sopranos  that  would  fit  the  two  top  roles."  One  of 
them  was  Sigurd  Ry  Andersen's  wife,  Monna.  He  was  here  working  with 
ophthalmologists  at  UCSF  and  Stanford.  He  was  a  leading  ophthalmologist  in  Denmark. 
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His  wife  had  a  lovely  voice,  and  she  sang  one  of  the  parts.  And  then  the  other  one  was  a 
Danish  girl  that  I  knew  well,  whose  father  had  been  a  minister,  Donna  Petersen.  She  was  a 
contralto.  They  made  a  nice  team. 

My  mother  tried  to  help  out  by  having  the  top  people  home,  her  apartment,  for  supper 
afterwards,  so  that  was  kind  of  nice,  too.  We  got  people  meeting  each  other  and  stuff  like 
that. 

McCreery:  You  mentioned  she  was  living  here  for  a  time  in  her  own  place. 

Trudeau:     Yes.  At  this  time,  when  she  moved  down  from  teaching,  she  wanted  to  be  where  I  was. 
So  for  a  short  time  we  had  an  apartment  together,  a  two-bedroom  apartment.  It  was  right 
on  the  lake,  so  it  was  a  nice  place,  on  Bellevue  Avenue.  I'm  not  married  at  the  time,  so  it 
was  great  to  have  her  able  to  do  things  like  that.  And  then  after  I  got  married,  she  kept  on 
living  there,  of  course,  while  Phyllis  and  I  moved  into  an  apartment  in  Oakland. 

McCreery:  Okay.  And  she  shared  your  musical  interests,  of  course,  with  her  great  musical 
background. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  she  did,  too.  That's  right.  And  Phyllis  and  she  got  along  fine,  too,  which  was  good, 
and  I  got  along  well  with  Phyllis's  parents,  too,  so  that  was  good  for  all  of  us  that  that 
happened. 

McCreery:  What  year  did  you  get  married? 

Trudeau:     What  was  it?  Nineteen  sixty.  Yes,  1960.  So  that  was  great. 

McCreery:  Let's  come  back  to  Bill  Mott  for  a  moment.  Now,  do  you  remember  how  you  first  learned 
that  he  was  taking  over  at  the  park  district  in  1962? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes.  Actually,  they'd  asked-Robert  Gordon  Sproul  was  president  of  the  East  Bay 
Regional  Park  District,  and  Clyde  Woolridge,  who  ran  the  Camera  Corner  in  Oakland-- 
he'd  also  headed  up  the  visiting  nurse  service,  as  the  chairman,  and  worked  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  Boys  Clubs  and  other  groups.  Boys  Clubs-mostly  they  did  a  wonderful  job, 
too,  and  I  got  to  know  some  of  them  very,  very  well.  In  any  event,  they  had  a  man 
previously,  who  had  been  there  a  long  time,  who  had  gotten  in  a  lot  of  trouble.  I'll 
remember  his  name. 

McCreery:  You're  talking  about  heading  the  park  district?  Are  you  talking  about  Dick  Walpole? 

Trudeau:     Dick  Walpole,  yes.  He'd  got  in  a  lot  of  trouble.  Some  of  it  was  where  he  absconded  with 
some  money,  retirement  money  or  something  of  that  kind.  This  woman  who  was  the 
secretary  there  at  the  time  blew  the  whistle  on  him,  and  the  grand  jury  looked  it  up,  and  of 
course  he  got  ousted.  Then  they  had  a  chap  who  was  there  as  interim  general  manager. 

McCreery:  That's  Wes  Adams? 

Trudeau:  Wes  Adams,  yes.  Nice  guy. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Did  you  know  him? 

Trudeau:  Oh,  yes.  Well. 
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McCreery: 
Trudeau: 


Tell  me  a  little  something  about  him. 


Wes  was  a  hard  worker,  not  brilliant,  not  much  on  initiative,  but  a  very  pleasant  person 
who  knew  how  the  district  operated.  That  made  it  a  little  difficult,  I  think,  for  Bill  Mott 
when  he  took  over  because  he  had  to  inherit  him.  At  least  he  was  a  big  improvement  over 
Walpole  in  a  case  like  that. 

McCreery:  Did  Wes  Adams  want  the  permanent  job,  do  you  know? 

Trudeau:     No,  I  don't  think  so.  If  he  did,  Bill  Mott  told  him  no,  he  was  going  to-he  was  it,  you 

know.  What  they  did,  they  came  to  Bill  Mott  when  he  was  running  the  City  of  Oakland's 
park  department,  and  they  said  to  him,  "We  want  you  to  come  and  revitalize  the  East  Bay 
Regional  Park  District,"  and  he  said  to  them,  "I  can't  do  it.  I've  got  so  many  things  that  I'm 
trying  to  do  here  to  finish  up,  commitments  I've  made  to  the  city."  And  they  said,  "Well, 
supposing  we  come  back  in  two  years."  He  said,  "Well,  you're  free  to  do  that.  Come  back 
in  two  years  if  you  want  to."  By  the  time  they  came  back  to  him,  he  was  ready.  It  was 
1 960  when  they  first  approached  him. 

McCreery:  They  would  have  liked  to  get  him  sooner,  then. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  they  would  have.  But  in  1962  he  accepted,  and  then  he  knew  already  what  he  wanted 
to  do  in  getting  some  staffing.  I  was  the  first  one  he  asked  to  join  him.  Then  he  got  Chris 
Nelson,  who  was  doing  work  up  in  Sacramento,  working  with  environmental  things, 
nature  study  and  things  of  that  kind.  Chris  did  a  nice  job.  He  had  some  wonderful  people 
working  under  him  who  were  just  great.  Some  of  them  are  still  there.  They're  great  in 
nature  interpretation. 

And  then  he  got  Perry  Laird,  one  of  his  own  friends,  a  friend  of  Bill  Mott  III,  to  come 
in  to  run  the  parks.  It  was  lined  up  so  that  the  park  operations  were  headed  by  this  fellow. 
Unfortunately  that  was  a  bad  choice. 

McCreery:  Tell  me  again,  what  was  the  relationship  to  Bill  Mott  of  this  person. 

Trudeau:  Bill  Mott's  son,  Bill  Mott  III,  went  to  school  with  this  chap,  and  he  brought  him  in  to  head 
up  the  operation  of  the  parks  department.  He  was  flighty  and  wasn't  very  solid,  compared 
to  the  other  people  that  Bill  Mott  brought  in.  So  it  wasn't  too  long  later  that  he  [Laird]  left 
and  did  something  else.  I  don't  remember  what  he  did.  He  was  doing  something  else. 

But  Bill  brought  in  a  number  of  new  people.  Jerry  Kent  was  running  the  golf  course 
and  doing  some  special  work  as  the  number  two  person  to  Laird.  He  was  really  running 
the  department,  the  operations.  So  Bill  said,  "You  know  Jerry  Kent?"  I  said,  "Oh,  sure, 
I've  worked  with  him  on  a  lot  of  projects,  on  the  golf  course  and  other  things."  So  he  said, 
"Have  you  thought  about  him  as  a  person  to  bring  in  as  administrative  assistant?"  I  said, 
"Yes,  I've  thought  about  that,  but  I  haven't  done  anything."  He  said,  "Well,  I  think  you'll 
find  he'll  work  very  well." 


So  I  did.  I  brought  him  in  as  an  administrative  assistant,  and  he  was  very  good.  He  had 
good,  rich  background.  Eventually  I  made  him  my  assistant  general  manager.  We  worked 
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very  well  together,  and  still  do.  I  talked  to  him  just  the  other  day.  We're  going  to  get 
together  for  lunch  soon. 

So  he  was  great  to  work  with.  He  had  a  lot  of  the  basic  knowledge  that  I  didn't  have.  I 
didnt  know  too  much  about  plants.  That  wasn't  my  background.  So  he  knew  a  lot  about 
plants,  a  lot  about  the  golf  course,  more  about  the  parks  than  I  did  because  he'd  been  there 
a  long  time.  So  from  him  I  learned  a  lot,  and  he  learned  a  lot  from  me,  as  he  says  later,  as 
he  will  always  tell  you.  Why,  he  thinks  those  were  the  best  years  that  he  had  there,  was 
working  with  me.  But  he  contributed  a  lot,  tremendous  amount.  It's  good  to  have 
somebody  like  that  as  a  good  friend  still. 

McCreery:  It  sounds  like  a  very  complementary  working  relationship. 

Trudeau:     It  was.  It  worked  fine.  So  we  had  some  awfully  good  people  Mott  brought  in. 


District's  Annexation  of  Contra  Costa  County 


Trudeau:     The  first  job  that  Bill  asked  me  to  do  was  to  run  the  annexation  of  Contra  Costa  County. 
At  that  time,  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  began  with  seven  cities,  and  then 
annexations  were  done  for  the  Hayward  area  that  included  San  Leandro  at  the  time.  We 
got  the  Hayward  area. 

And  then  later  Bill  said,  "Let's  have  this  campaign  to  annex  Contra  Costa  County," 
because  the  guy  who  was  running  the  park  system,  Doc  Mattison,  Contra  Costa  County, 
was  the  park  director,  but  he  didn't  have  a  park,  and  it  was  a  very  small  budget.  So  there 
was  a  move  made,  led  by  a  very  fine  guy,  who  was  very  active,  a  Lafayette  resident.  I 
spoke  at  his  memorial  service,  too.  Fine  guy,  actually.  He  used  to  write  a  lot  of  articles  for 
the  newspapers  out  here.  He  always  had  something  to  say  and  so  on. 

But  he  was  on  the  grand  jury  as  the  chairman.  He  knew  Bill  Mott  well.  So  he  said, 
"Look,  I'm  going  to  push  the  grand  jury  to  recommend  to  the  county  that  they  put 
annexation  of  Contra  Costa  County  on  the  ballot."  This  was  in  June  of  1964. 

So  the  first  job  that  I  had  when  I  arrived,  except  for  one  work  retreat  that  we  had, 
everybody  got  together  on—Bill  Mott  was  great  on  work  retreats.  And  I  followed  that 
except  I  made  them  a  little  more  leisurely  and  got  more  people  involved.  Usually  it  was 
Bill  Mott  telling  everybody  what  he  wanted  them  to  do.  But  when  I  started  doing  them,  I 
got  department  heads  to  tell  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  their  department,  a  little 
different,  you  know,  brought  a  little  better  feeling  to  do  that. 

But  in  this  case,  I  went  to  one  of  those,  and  the  next  thing  he  said,  "We're  losing  the 
campaign  out  there.  Your  job— you  don't  have  to  come  in,  you  don't  have  to  do  anything, 
report  in  or  anything,  but  I  want  you  to  work  with  the  media  and  organize  the  committees 
to  win  this  election."  All  it  took  was  a  majority  vote.  So  that  was  what  I  did. 
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McCreery:  Now,  I  read  that  you  came  on  in  April,  and  this  vote  was  in  June. 
Trudeau:     That's  right. 
McCreery:  What  was  your  strategy  in  that  short  time? 

Trudeau:     Well,  two  things.  We  had  to  have  an  office  in  Pleasant  Hill,  because  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  was  the  mayor  of  Pleasant  Hill.  We  had  committees  in  both  the  eastern  and 
central  county  and  the  western  county.  It's  awful  that  I  can't  remember  the  name  anymore 
of  the  west  county  chairperson,  a  man  who  was  very  well  known  in  Richmond,  a  very 
good  guy  to  work  with.  In  central  county  it  was  the  mayor  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Leonard  Grote. 

And  then  one  of  the  things  that  happened  was  there  was  a  group  known  as  the  park 
council  for  Contra  Costa  County.  And  guess  who  the  chairman  of  that  was. 

McCreery:  That  would  be  Hulet  Hombeck? 

Trudeau:     Hulet  Hombeck,  yes.  That's  how  Hulet  and  I  got  acquainted.  Hulet  did  a  lot  of  work  and 
was  very  helpful.  And  then  we  needed  somebody  to  staff  the  office  and  work  with  the 
volunteers  and  get  them  to  do  a  lot  of  the  work,  so  I  brought  Doreta  [Chancy]  on  to  do  that 
one.  That  was  a  good  way  to  get  somebody  who  knew  what  to  do  and  could  get  people  to 
work.  She  did  a  wonderful  job. 

I  made  sure  that  I  got  to  all  of  the  media.  I  knew  a  lot  of  the  media  people,  particularly 
the  people  from  the  Richmond  Independent  and  Dean  Lesher,  from  the  Contra  Costa 
Times  and  some  of  the  others  from  my  work  previously.  So  I  made  sure  that  I  made  the 
rounds  with  each  newspaper,  to  the  media  and  to  the  television  stations,  and  made  sure 
they  got  special  stories  on  what  it  would  mean  for  Contra  Costa  County. 

They  had  a  plan,  but  they  hadn't  engineered  anything,  and  Bill  Mott  accepted  their  plan 
that  Doc  Mattison  had,  for  the  most  part.  Made  some  changes  later.  But  the  plan  was 
adopted.  We  told  them  we'd  make  these  parks-we'd  buy  the  parks-remember,  they  also 
had  to  be  taxed,  like  the  park  district  had  already  a  nickel  on  the  tax  rolls,  and  he  was  able 
to  bring  it  up  for  a  couple  of  years  to  ten  cents.  He  thought  he  would  need  to  have  that  for 
only  a  couple  of  years.  It  turned  out  that  was  wrong.  We  had  a  hard  time  getting  it 
extended  when  I  came  in  because  Bill  Knowland  said  Bill  Mott  promised  that  he  wouldn't 
ask  for  another  tax  increase  when  he  got  this  three  years,  four  years,  whatever  it  was~four 
years,  it  was—on  the  ten  cents. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  legislators  made  a  mistake,  and  it  was  actually  for  five  years.  You 
wonder  how  those  things  can  happen,  but  they  do. 


New  Land  Chief:  Hulet  Hornbeck;  More  on  Annexation 


Trudeau:      So  Hulet  then  was  interested  in  getting  hired.  Bill  Mott  still  didn't  have  a  land  chief  who 
could  go  out  and  buy  the  properties  and  who  had  the  background,  and  Hulet  had  worked- 
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was  very  good  in  knowledge  of  the  parks  in  the  central  county.  He  was  working  in  an 
insurance  company  in  San  Francisco.  Remember,  he  went  to  Rutgers  [University,  New 
Jersey]  and  had  a  law  background,  too,  which  was  very  good. 

So  Hulet  came  to  me  one  day  and  said,  "I'd  like  to  have  that  job.  Can  you  help  me?" 
So  we  met  and  chatted  for  a  while,  and  I  told  him  that  he  should  talk  to  Bill  Mott,  and  I 
arranged  for  an  interview  with  him.  Bill  thought  he  was  fine,  but  he  had  three  people  he 
wanted  to  interview.  One  was  somebody  from  up  on  the  north  coast.  The  other  was  Doc 
Mattison. 

So  what  he  did,  he  said,  "Why  dont  these  three  people  talk  with  several  of  you?  With 
you,  Dick,  and  with  Irwin  Luckman,"  who  was  then  the  planning  and  design  director,  and 
somebody  else.  So  he  had  us  interview  these  three  candidates.  By  that  time,  I'd  gotten  to 
know  Hulet  well.  Oh,  the  other  one  was  Doc  Mattison  who  wanted  the  job,  too.  So  as  it 
turned  out,  Hulet  was  really,  by  all  odds,  better  than  any  of  the  others  because  he  already 
knew  the  area  and  knew  some  of  the  landowners  and  things.  So  we  had  a  vote,  and  one 
vote  was  cast  for  somebody  else,  and  I  cast  my  vote  for  Hulet,  and  so  did  Irwin  Luckman. 
Bill  Mott  agreed  with  us,  so  Hulet  was  hired  as  the  land  chief. 

McCreery:  Was  Hulet  [Mott's]  own  choice  as  well,  or  was  he  really  going  by  the  results  of  this  vote? 

Trudeau:     I  think  it  was  his  choice,  too.  But  the  fact  that  we  both  recommended  him  made  a 

difference,  you  see.  So  that  was  helpful.  And  Hulet  was  an  interesting  person  to  work 
with.  He  was  a  stormy  petrel  when  he  came  in. 

McCreery:  Really? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  he  was. 

McCreery:  Can  you  give  me  an  example? 

Trudeau:     Well,  he  wouldn't  disagree  with  Bill  Mott,  but  he  did  actually  in  a  lot  of  ways.  But  he  was 
good  enough,  with  his  knowledge,  and  worked  well  with  the  people  that  he  was  working 
with.  Sometimes,  when  I  became  general  manager,  he  tried  to  give  me  a  hard  time,  and  I'd 
have  to  tell  him,  you  know,  "You  can't  do  that.  You  have  to  work  with  me,  not  against 
me."  And  eventually  that  worked  out  fine,  and  we  worked  very  well  together  all  those 
years  after  that. 

But  he  would  get  on  people's  nerves  sometimes,  other  department  heads.  You'd  have  to 
slow  him  down  a  little  bit  because  sometimes  it  was  a  little  too  much.  He  would  try  to  tell 
them  what  to  do  sometimes,  too,  you  know,  the  planning  people  and  people  operating  the 
district  and  parks  and  people  like  that.  But  that's  one  of  those  things  that  happens. 

We  had  some  awfully  good  people  there  in  the  field,  too.  When  you  got  to  know  the 
people  who  were  running  the  parks  in  the  field.  We  had  some  great  people  out  there. 
Eddie  Collins  is  still  around.  He's  retired.  A  lot  of  the  people  are  still  there  who  were 
there  then,  too.  A  lot  of  them,  of  course,  came  in  during  my  regime.  Most  of  them  are  still 
there,  except  a  lot  of  them  have  retired.  You  see  a  lot  of  them  at  the  retiree  meeting  now. 

McCreery:  Let's  finish  up  about  the  vote  to  annex  Contra  Costa  County. 
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Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  important.  Our  chairperson  was  Leonard  Grote,  the  mayor  of  Pleasant  Hill.  We 
were  losing  at  the  time,  and  it  took  doing  a  superhuman  job  to  get  support.  Stan  Musial, 
the  great  outfielder,  All  Star,  from  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  wrote  a  book,  and  he  was  out  at 
one  of  the  stores  here  signing  autographs  and  things,  so  I  went  to  him  and  told  him  how 
much  I  admired  his  play,  because  he  was  a  great  left  fielder;  first  baseman,  too.  He's  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame. 

So  I  asked  him—I  said,  "This  is  what  I'm  doing  with  this  campaign  to  get  more  people 
involved.  How  about  doing  an  interview  with  me.  We  can  talk  about  the  park  district  and 
the  value  of  having  parks  for  people,  where  they  can  play  and  do  things."  He  was  great. 
He  was  very  generous,  and  we  got  a  very  good  story  that  made  all  the  papers,  the  weeklies 
and  everything.  And  that  helped  a  lot. 

We  got  other  people  to  help  out,  too.  Leonard  Grote  was  a  big  help.  It  made  a  big 
difference,  though,  having  somebody  who  already  knew  the  media  in  the  county,  Contra 
Costa  County.  The  hard  part  about  that  was  that  in  the  meeting  with  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  they  decided  to  eliminate  the  Liberty  Union  High  School  District,  which  was 
the  far  eastern  end  of  the  county.  That  was  one  I  had  to  bail  out  and  get  to  join  the  district 
later. 

But  we  passed  it.  The  night  the  election  was  held,  why,  quite  a  number  of  us  on  the 
staff—because  we  had  a  lot  of  help  from  Chris  Nelson  and  Jerry  and  others—we  all  gathered 
at  the  election  headquarters  and  watched  the  returns  coming  in  till  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  And  we  won.  But  not  by  much,  54  percent. 

McCreery:  It  was  quite  a  slim  margin,  wasn't  it? 

Trudeau:  It  was  close,  a  slim  margin.  That's  right. 

McCreery:  Luckily  only  a  simple  majority  needed. 

Trudeau:  That's  right. 

McCreery:  Now,  you  mentioned  the  Liberty  Union  High  School  District  area,  but  I  wonder,  were 
there  particular  cities  in  Contra  Costa  County  that  were  tough  sells  on  this? 

Trudeau:     I  don't  really  remember,  but  I'm  sure  there  were.  Later,  when  we  got  a  little  better  known, 
when  I  did  the  tax  increase,  A.B.  925,  we  got  all  but  Pinole  and  Martinez.  But  I  think  we 
did  reasonably  well,  but  I  don't  recall.  I  don't  have  the  election  returns  anymore  on  that 
one.  But  obviously,  we  only  got  54  percent.  But  I  know  we  did  much  better  in  central 
county  than  we  did  anyplace  else,  and  that  was  because  we  had  Doreta  there  and  Hulet  and 
Grote,  and  a  couple  of  people  Hulet  brought  in,  who  were  great  to  work  with,  too. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Specifically,  what  was  Doreta's  role  in  this  particular— 

Trudeau:      She  staffed  the  volunteers.  She  didn't  have  to  raise  any  money  at  this  point  because  Bill 
had  already  gotten  to  Laurance  Rockefeller.  That  tells  a  story  that  I'll  tell  you  later,  about 
how  I  got  money  for  the  book,  through  Laurance  Rockefeller. 
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McCreery:  You  were  just  saying  that  you  would  talk  later  about  the  story  of  getting  money  from 
Laurance  Rockefeller,  unless  you  want  to  tell  it  now. 

Trudeau:     Well,  I  think  it's  good  to  put  it  in  now  because  it  started  with~I  was  in  his  [Bill  Mott's] 
office  when  he  called  Laurance  Rockefeller  and  said  he  was  trying  to  get  this  annexation 
going,  and  he  needed  some  money.  Laurance  Rockefeller  he  already  knew  well. 

McCreery:  How  did  he  know  him? 

Trudeau:     They'd  worked  together  on  some  programs  back  East.  I'm  not  sure  just  how  it  got  started, 
but  he  got  to  know  him  quite  well.  So  he  asked  him  if  he  would  contribute  some  money  to 
the  campaign,  what  he  was  trying  to  do.  Rockefeller  sent  him  a  check  for  $25,000.  But  he 
said  to  me,  "That's  on  the  Q.T.  We're  not  telling  anybody  where  the  money  came  from  for 
this  campaign.  We  don't  want  to  mention  Laurance  Rockefeller  in  particular." 

McCreery:  Why  was  that,  specifically? 

Trudeau:     I  suppose  it  was  because  he  didn't  want  people  to  know  that  he  brought  somebody  in, 

money  from  outside  to  pay  for  the  campaign,  feeling  that  maybe  they'd  say,  "Well,  you're 
bringing  somebody  from  outside  in  to  fund  this,  and  maybe  we'll  vote  no  because  the 
Rockefellers-how  interested  in  parks  are  they?"  You  just  never  know  in  a  case  like  that. 
It  was  probably  a  good  move. 

But  later—because  I  was  one  who  remembered  that,  and  when  we  were  trying  to  do  the 
[district's  fiftieth  anniversary]  book,  I  said  to  myself,  Well,  let  me  write  him  [Rockefeller]  a 
letter  and  ask  him  to  contribute  $20,000  to  the  cost  of  doing  the  book.  And  I  said,  I'll 
remind  him  that  I  was  there  with  Bill  Mott  when  he  gave  the  $25,000  to  the  annexation 
and  remind  him  that  it  made  the  difference  in  the  campaign,  because  otherwise  we  had 
very  little  money  to  work  with. 

I  was  able  to  tell  him  some  other  stories  about  Bill  Mott,  my  working  with  him  on  other 
things.  So  he  responded  very  well  with  the  $20,000.  We've  corresponded  a  lot  of  times 
since  then.  He's  gotten  to  calling  me  Dick.  I  never  call  him  Laurance.  He's  a  lot  older 
than  I  am.  But  he  was  always  very  generous,  and  we  sent  him  copies  of  the  book  and  kept 
him  informed  of  the  various  events,  the  dedication  program  that  we  had  and  the  gala 
luncheon  that  we  had  for  Bill  Mott  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  let  him  know  who  was  on  the 
committee.  Ed  Meese  was  involved,  whom  he  knew,  and  stuff  like  that. 

So  that  was  very  valuable.  You  know,  one  thing  leads  to  another,  if  you  remember.  So 
that  worked  very  well. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Do  you  know  of  other  instances  where  Bill  Mott  went  to  the  outside  to  get  funding 
for  anything  for  the  park  district? 
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Trudeau:     Oh,  yes.  He  did  that  a  lot.  He  was  very  good  on  going  to  other  people  to  get 

contributions:  Kaiser  Industries,  for  example,  where  he  knew  people.  He  was  a  good 
fundraiser.  He  got  money  to  start  a  lot  of  things,  in  particular  the  riding  stables  that  he 
established  at  a  number  of  places.  He  got  money  to  fund  golf  courses.  Therein  lies  a  sad 
story,  a  little  later,  and  money  for  the  marksmanship  range.  He  was  very  good  at  getting 
people  to  contribute  funds  to  start  up  programs,  and  that  was  one  of  his  strong  points.  He 
was  very  good  at  doing  that,  and  people  appreciated  it.  He  made  sure  they  got  recognition, 
which  was  great. 

I  gave  him  one  idea  that  became  a  staple.  I  said  to  him  one  day,  "Bill,  we've  got  a  lot  of 
people  around  still  who  started  this  district  and  were  involved  during  the  annexation  of 
Hayward"~and  then  later  I  ran  the  campaign  for  the  annexation  of  Pleasanton  Township, 
which  was  pretty  much  an  easy  one  to  do. 

The  only  big  problem  we  had  there  is  that  I  was  coming  back  from  Pleasanton,  working 
with  a  committee  down  there.  I  was  coming  up  the  highway,  and  a  truck  pulled  out  of  the 
other  lane-this  was  before  the  freeway~and  banged  into  the  front  of  my  car,  smashed  it 
totally.  And  then  a  guy,  who  was  a  minister  from  Pleasanton,  hit  me  in  the  rear.  Knocked 
my  glasses  off,  and  scrapes  and  bruises,  and  all  kinds  of  things.  Of  course,  I  had  to  be 
taken  out.  I  wasn't  badly  hurt,  though,  fortunately,  but  I  had  a  stiff  neck  and  all  those 
things.  Had  to  go  get  some  neck  work  done.  That  was  the  biggest  blow  at  the  time. 

But  I  also  had  one  that  I  have  to  tell  you  about.  As  the  annexation  of  Contra  Costa 
County  came  to  an  end,  we  also  had  an  election  for  the  board.  We  had  two  openings,  two 
new  openings  in  Contra  Costa  County.  One  was  elected~you  know,  they  were  the  first 
names  on  the  ballot  in  Contra  Costa  County.  One  who  was  elected  was  Paul  Badger,  and 
the  other  one  was  Fred  Blumberg.  Clyde  Woolridge,  of  course,  by  that  time,  why— I'm 
sorry  to  say  that  Robert  Gordon  Sproul  was  losing  his  mind.  We  made  trips  together  to  the 
media  to  give  awards,  and  he  couldn't  remember  anything  about  what  was  going  on.  I 
drove  him  around,  and  I  had  to  remind  him  each  place  we  went  who  the  editor  was  and 
what  they'd  done  and  so  on. 

Another  time,  at  a  board  meeting  in  Walnut  Creek,  Sproul  was  presiding.  Bill  was 
sitting  next  to  him  because  he  needed  to  be  reminded.  So  there  came  a  vote  of  some  kind. 
I've  forgotten  what  the  vote  was  about.  And  he  leaned  over  to  Bill  and  said,  "How  shall  I 
vote?"  He  didn't  know  what  it  was.  And  Bill  told  him,  "You  vote  yes."  That  was  the 
deciding  vote  of  this  particular  election,  whatever  it  was.  It  was  too  bad.  His  wife 
persuaded  him  to  retire  soon  thereafter. 

McCreery:  I  was  just  going  ask  about  that. 

Trudeau:     Yes.  And  then  Clyde  Woolridge,  who  was  vice  president,  became  president.  He  was  a 
wonderful  man  to  work  with.  I  had  known  him  well  from  the  United  Way,  obviously, 
because  he  was  involved  in  things,  and  we  used  to  process  all  of  our  pictures,  Mac  and  I, 
with  his  Camera  Corner,  which  was  just  a  couple  of  streets  down  from  United  Way,  which 
was  at  337  13th  Street  [in  Oakland].  I  still  remember  the  address. 
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Trudeau:     So  what  happened  is  that  I'd  had  gone  out  to  a  friend's  house,  Mary  French,  who  had 

worked  with  me  on  a  lot  of  things  at  various  places,  some  of  it  at  the  place  that  Bill  Mott 
had  for  entertainment  and  shows  and  things.  She  was  a  show  person.  Her  little  girl- 
jumping  her  up  and  down— she  came  down  over  my  left  eye  with  her  chin.  Some  time  later 
I  had  a  headache  there.  Then  one  day  I  was  working  at  the  office,  and  I  had  light  flashes  in 
the  eye,  so  I  called  my  wife.  I  said,  "I've  got  a  problem.  I  know  it's  a  problem.  We  better 
go  see  the  doctor."  So  she  came  and  picked  me  up,  and  we  went  over. 

The  doctor  I  had,  this  ophthalmologist  in  the  city,  looked  at  it.  He  said,  "Well,  I  think 
you  have  a  detached  retina,  and  I'm  going  to  have  you  go  to  a  doctor  in  Oakland."  Phyllis 
was  a  savior  there,  because  her  boss  at  Pier  41  or  something  like  that-when  I  met  her,  she 
worked  at  one  of  the  piers  for  one  of  the  companies  that  did  overhauling  of  the  ships.  Her 
boss  there  had  had  problems,  and  he  knew  the  doctor  I  should  go  to,  and  she  remembered. 

The  doctor  was  at  Children's  Hospital.  She  said,  "How  about  this  other  doctor,  Dr. 
Dohrmann  Pischel?"  He  was  older  at  the  time.  He  put  me  in  bed  right  away  and  said, 
"We  have  to  do  surgery  right  away  here."  They  tried  three  times  to  get  the  detached  retina 
to  stick,  and  it  wasn't  sticking,  so  I  was  going  to  lose  the  vision  in  the  left  eye  if  he  couldn't 
doit. 

My  mother  was  there.  She  was  having  a  fit.  You  know,  only  son,  and  here  I  was, 
probably  going  to  lose  my  vision  in  the  left  eye  and  maybe  in  the  right  eye,  too.  So  they 
did  it  once  more,  and  this  time  they  got  the  retina  to  adjust.  But  the  vision  in  my  left  eye 
has  been  poor  since.  Out  of  that  I  developed  macular  degeneration,  too,  which  is  not  a 
good  thing  to  have. 

So  I  was  out,  actually,  for  months.  We  had  the  apartment  in  Oakland  at  the  time. 
Phyllis  was  great.  She  would  walk  with  me  after  I  had  the  blinders  off.  You  know,  I  had 
these  funny  specs  on  with  a  hole  in  them.  You  could  look  at  a  little  television  at  the  time, 
but  that's  all.  Then  I  had  to  walk,  so  she  would  help  me  so  I  wouldn't  stumble  over  the 
curbs  or  anything.  On  our  anniversary,  why,  we  couldn't  go  farther  than  a  walk  down  to  a 
restaurant  on  Grand  Avenue,  because  I  wasn't  able  to  do  anything  more. 

But  therein  lies  another  tale.  Gradually  I've  had  to  have  work  done  on  both  eyes  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  okay,  to  help  cement  the  right  eye,  too.  In  those  days,  they  used  a 
hot  method— there  was  no  laser,  of  course,  in  those  days,  but  they  would  put  a  hot  method 
in  your  eye,  not  the  cold  one.  If  they'd  done  the  cold  one,  I  would  have  had  fewer 
problems  with  macular  degeneration,  but  that  was  all  they  were  able  to  do  at  the  time.  So  I 
wasn't  able  to  come  back  to  work  for  three,  four  months. 

McCreery:  This  was  your  first  year  at  this  new  job? 

Trudeau:     That's  right,  yes.  I  had  just  passed  my  six  months,  so  I  was  eligible  then  for  Blue  Cross, 
which  was  fortunate  because  the  cost  was  very  high. 
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Trudeau:     But  gradually  I  was  doing  some  things.  At  that  time,  Bill  Mott  was  doing  the  legal  work 
with  two  county  counsels.  One  of  them  was  [John]  Nejedly,  Contra  Costa  County,  and 
Dick  Moore,  who  was  the  county  counsel  in  Alameda  County.  Dick  Moore  was  the 
number  one  person  that  we  had  working  with  us.  There  was  a  big  problem  at  the  park 
district  at  the  time  because  Bill  Mott  had  not  been  very  favorably  inclined  to  the  guy  who 
ran  the  botanic  garden.  The  botanic  garden  man,  Jim  Roof,  was  a  law  unto  himself. 

McCreery:  I've  heard  that. 

Trudeau:     Yes.  He  was.  He  was  a  rule  unto  himself.  He  had  his  own  committees  out  there,  and  a  lot 
of  ladies  were  involved  in  that.  I'd  forgotten  about  him,  because  he  was  a  pain  in  the  you 
know  what  for  me,  too.  But  in  this  case,  Bill  tried  to  shift  the  botanic  garden  from  Tilden 
[Park]  to  Anthony  Chabot  [Park],  and  he  had  had  Jim  Roof  come  to  knock  on  his  wife's 
door  one  day  at  home.  He  was  kind  of  threatening  to  Ruth  Mott.  Bill  got  very  unhappy 
about  that  because  Ruth  was  not  aggressive  on  anything,  and  she  was  startled  by  this  guy 
coming  and  calling.  So  Bill  tried  to  fire  him. 

So  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  big  hullabaloo  about  the  whole  thing.  Interestingly 
enough,  there  were  three  people-Joyce  Burr-she  used  to  call  herself  the  eighth  board 
member,  and  she  was.  She  was  involved  from  that  time  on.  Joyce  Burr  and—Paul  Badger 
was  a  nemesis  to  him  also,  unfortunately. 

McCreery:  Nemesis  to? 

Trudeau:     To  Bill.  He  was  on  the  board,  and  he  didn't  like  Bill  Mott,  and  he  didn't  like  me,  either,  so 
he  was  one  of  our  problems.  And  a  couple  of  other  people:  Paul  Badger,  and  Lucretia 
Edwards,  and  a  lot  of  people  from  the  botanic  garden. 

The  first  day  I  came  back  to  work-Bill  had  had  a  problem  already  with  them;  they  were 
getting  after  him,  fighting  with  him  about  trying  to  fire  Jim  Roof  and  moving  the  botanic 
garden.  The  first  day  I  came  back  to  work  was  a  board  meeting  day.  This  was  at  the  small 
[district]  office  that  we  had  up  on  Skyline  Boulevard,  1 1500  Skyline  Boulevard.  That 
little  board  room  was  jammed  with  people  all  out  in  the  halls  and  everything.  That  was 
quite  something.  They  were  really  haranguing  him.  The  board  was  having  a  hard  time 
with  it.  What  were  they  going  to  do?  They  were  sold  on  Bill  Mott,  obviously,  but  they 
didn't  like  what  was  going  on,  actually. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  the  reporter  who  covered  that  for  Berkeley  Gazette  was 
Mary  Ellen  Butler.  That's  how  she  and  I  met  and  started  working  together  on  things. 

I  wrote  the  story  that  night  about  what  had  gone  on  at  the  board  meeting.  We  had  some 
newspapers  there.  This  is  one  battle  that  I  won  with  Bill.  He  said  he  wanted  to  see  the 
article.  I  showed  it  to  him,  and  he  said,  "I  don't  like  the  way  you're  writing  this."  He  said, 
"I'd  rather  you  did  it  another  way.  Why  don't  we  do  this?"  And  I  said,  "Bill,  reporters 
were  present.  They're  going  to  write  the  story  as  they  saw  it  with  the  hullabaloo  that  was 
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going  on.  If  I  don't  write  it  the  same  way,  your  reputation  for  credibility  is  gone,  and  so  is 
mine,  and  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  serve  you  anymore  in  working  there,  because  my  value  to 
you  in  the  media—maybe  I  could  still  work  on  lobbying,  but  my  value  to  you  in  the  media 
would  be  shot.  They  wouldn't  respect  my  credibility." 

So  he  thought  about  it  for  a  while  and  said,  "Well,  let  me  think  about  it."  So  he  went 
back  in  the  office.  Then  he  came  out  and  he  said,  "Well,  I  guess  you're  right.  Do  it  the  way 
you  planned."  So  I  won  that  one. 

McCreery:  Just  to  be  clear,  what  kind  of  revision  did  he  have  in  mind? 

Trudeau:     Not  saying  much  about  the  crowd  in  there,  what  they  had  to  say,  kind  of  painting  it  in  a 
different  picture  than  the  way  it  was.  You  couldn't  do  that.  So  he  learned  a  lesson  from 
that,  too.  I  won  it,  and  I  never  had  to  fight  to  get  the  right  to  do  the  stories  the  way  I  saw 
fit,  because  he  knew  I  would  put  a  good  spin  on  them  if  I  could,  but  when  I  couldn't —we 
had  a  number  of  times  like  that.  You  had  to  write  it  the  way  it  was.  So  that  worked  out 
fine. 

But  then  there  was  a  lot  of  hullabaloo,  and  they  were  going  to  sue  Bill  Mott  and  do  all 
kinds  of  things.  I  was  still  only  working  part  time.  We  had  a  meeting  in  the  apartment  that 
Phyllis  and  I  had  in  Oakland.  We  invited  Bill  Mott  to  come  to  that  and  also  Dick  Moore, 
who  was  the  attorney,  the  county  counsel,  who  was  going  to  have  to  defend  Bill  in  this 
case. 

We  sat  down  with  Bill,  and  we  said  to  him,  "You  know,  this  is  a  time  when  you  back 
off.  You  shouldn't  be  aggressive.  You've  got  all  these  people  in  the  opposition.  You've 
got  Roof,  who  will  stop  at  nothing  and  wants  to  sue  you  for  what  you're  doing,  and  this  is 
one  time  you  need  to  back  off."  And  Dick  Moore  agreed  with  me.  He  said,  "You're  right, 
Dick.  This  is  a  no-win  situation  to  keep  going." 

I  never  saw  Bill  get  more  angry  than  he  did  at  that  time.  Never  saw  him  more  angry 
than  he  was  there,  and  he  swore  up  and  down.  You  know,  he  was  a  good  churchgoer,  but 
this  time  he  pulled  out  all  the  stops  on  the  slang  words  and  the  words  that  you  don't  use, 
you  know.  My  wife  said,  "Oh,  my  gosh,"  because  it  was  a  small  apartment,  and  you  could 
hear  him  all  up  and  down  the  street.  A  couple  of  people  asked  what  was  going  on  up 
there,  a  fight  or  something?  It  left  with  Bill  storming  out,  saying,  "I'm  not  going  to  do  it. 
I'm  going  to  fire  him,  and  I'm  still  going  to  try  to  move  the  botanic  garden,  no  matter  what 
it  costs." 

So  Dick  Moore  and  I  talked  a  little  bit  after  that.  Dick  Moore  stayed  behind.  He  said, 
"Gee,  we  really  lost  that  one,  didn't  we?"  And  he  said,  "Well,  we  laid  the  groundwork,  and 
I  will  keep  talking  to  Bill  as  an  attorney  to  tell  him  what's  in  store."  He  said,  "And  I  think 
eventually  I  can  win  him  over  because  he's  asking  for  real  trouble  if  he  keeps  pushing  this 
one." 

McCreery:  Now,  you  and  your  wife  were  present  and  Dick  Moore  and  Bill  Mott.  Anyone  else? 
Trudeau:     That  was  all. 

McCreery:  Since  he  was  so  mad  and  clearly  felt  so  strongly,  do  you  know  more  about  his  reasons  for 
feeling  so  strongly  that  he  should  proceed  with  his  own  way? 
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Trudeau:     Partly  because  Jim  Roof  had  called  on  his  wife  and  been  threatening.  He  didn't  like  Jim 

Roof.  He  didn't  like  the  botanic  garden  people,  and  he  wanted  to  move  the  botanic  garden. 
He  was  foiled  in  something  he  wanted  to  do,  and  he  wasn't  going  to  take  it.  He  was  going 
to  do  it  anyway. 

McCreery:  Is  that  characteristic  of  the  way  he  operated? 

Trudeau:     Not  always.  He  became  a  little  more  pliable  as  he  went  along,  I'll  tell  you  that.  And  Dick 
Moore  finally  had  a  number  of  meetings  with  him,  and  he  would  tell  me  how  it  went.  He 
and  I  worked  very  well  together.  I  liked  him  very  much.  And  Nejedly  wasn't  into  it  at  all. 
So  what  happened  is  Dick  finally  talked  him  out  of  it,  backing  off,  not  trying  to  move  the 
botanic  garden  to  Anthony  Chabot  [Park]  and  not  trying  to  fire  Roof. 

So,  you  see,  Roof  won  that  battle.  Bill  never  quite  forgot  that,  really.  He  actually  gave 
up  on  going  to  Chabot  at  that  time,  but  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  do  that  at  some  point  in 
time."  But,  of  course,  before  that  time,  he  went  to  Sacramento. 


Legislative  Battle  over  East  Bay  MUD  Property 


Trudeau:     But  Dick  Moore,  bless  him~he  came  through  and  convinced  Bill  that  this  was  headed  for 
trouble,  and  indeed  it  was,  because  that  led  to  another  legislative  battle  that  could  have 
cost  him  his  job  later.  That's  one  where  I  pulled  him  out  totally,  let  me  tell  you,  totally. 
Might  as  well  slip  into  that  right  at  this  point,  because  it's  germane  to  this  whole  thing. 

The  ladies  were  very  close-especially  the  Richmond  people  were  very  close  with  Jack 
Knox,  who  was  then  speaker  pro  tem  of  the  state  assembly.  He  had  not  only  this  battle  to 
handle,  but  in  addition  to  that,  he'd  had  a  big  fight  with  the  head  of  the  East  Bay  Municipal 
Utility  District,  whom  he  didn't  like  very  well,  and  they  didn't  get  along. 

McCreery:  Who  was  that? 

Trudeau:     It  wasn't  Jack  Hamett;  it  was  the  one  who  preceded  him,  John  McFarland,  who  later 
became  head  of  one  of  the  savings  and  loans. 

At  one  point  they  sat  together  in  the  office  at  1 1500  Skyline,  Bill  Mott's  office,  and 
they  had  had  a  rough  time  way  back,  and  it's  one  of  the  stories  that  I  got  into  the  book, 
where  East  Bay  MUD,  this  guy,  wanted  to  sell  some  property  to  Pacific  Intermountain 
Express  in  the  middle  of  Orinda,  and  Bill  was  furious,  and  he  scuttled  that  one.  That's 
how  the  Orinda  Association  got  started  with  their  program;  he  became  the  first  president  of 
that  association. 

He  said,  "We've  got  to  organize  and  get  this  guy,  John  McFarland,  out  of  there."  So 
they  were  yelling  at  each  other  in  the  office  there,  and  he  had  me  come  in  to  monitor  it.  I 
was  sitting  in  back,  and  the  two  of  them  were  across  from  each  other.  After  a  while  they 
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were  yelling  so  loudly  at  each  other,  you  could  hear  it  all  the  way  down  the  hall.  People 
asked  me  later,  "What  was  that  all  about?"  because  they  could  overhear  it. 

At  some  point  I  said  to  myself,  What  in  the  Sam  Hill  am  I  doing  in  here?  I  better  get 
out  and  leave  because  I'm  not  adding  anything  and  later  it'll  be  embarrassing  that  I  was 
here  for  the  whole  thing,  I  think.  So  I  left.  But  he  had  already  won  the  battle  to  not  let 
East  Bay  MUD  sell  the  property  to  Pacific  Intermountam  Express.  And  that  was  stuck  in 
this  guy's  craw,  too. 

Bill  Mott  was  trying  to  lease  Lake  Chabot  from  them,  and  also  the  area  of  Lake  Chabot 
that  later  had  the  Willow  Park  Golf  Course.  That  was  another  big  mistake  that  he  made 
because  he  got  a  buyer  to  come  in  and  try  to  build  the  golf  course  there.  I've  forgotten  who 
they  were,  outside  people.  What  he  did  was  give  them  a  very  good  package,  but  the 
package  was  so  good  that  it  was  a  longer  lease  than  he  had  with  East  Bay  MUD.  Then  the 
firm  that  was  going  to  own  it  and  do  the  job  quit,  and  there  were  some  problems 
financially  because  Bill  had  to  give  them  money  to  start,  and  he  had  some  problems 
financially  with  that  one. 

McCreery:  Do  you  know  how  much? 

Trudeau:     I  don't  remember.  It  wasnt  a  lot  of  money.  It  was  a  down  payment  of  stuff  that  they 

would  do.  He  couldn't  get  it  back,  obviously,  because  they  went  out.  So  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  botanic  ladies  and  Jack  Knox  got  this,  and  they  decided  to  have  a  hearing  at  Richmond 
City  Hall.  The  idea  was  to  have  the  ladies  come  and  threaten  to  have  Bill  Mott  fired  for 
what  he  was  doing  with  Jim  Roof  and  what  he'd  done  with  the  Willow  Park  Golf  Course. 
In  the  middle  of  all  of  that,  Bill  Mott  took  the  longest  vacation  he  ever  had.  Went  for  three 
weeks.  And  he  said  to  me,  "Dick,  you  handle  it."  That  was  that. 

So  I  said,  Where  do  I  start  on  this  one?  I  didn't  know  Jack  Knox  very  well  at  that  time. 
I'd  worked  some  with  him  on  legislation.  I  tried  to  talk  to  him,  but  he  didn't  want  to  talk  to 
me.  He  said,  "The  ladies  have  got  their  ideas  of  what  to  do,  and  you  can't  tell  me  what  I'm 
going  to  do."  I  said,  "Okay." 

I  said,  Well,  got  to  get  a  lot  of  support.  So  I  called  up  people  from  right  and  left,  either 
to  come  to  the  hearing  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Bill  Mott--Clyde  Woolridge  and  the  others-or 
get  letters  in.  The  editor  of  the  El  Sobrante  Herald,  who  was  a  good  friend  of  mine  from 
my  annexation  days— nice  guy,  just  a  great  guy—he  wrote  a  letter.  He  didn't  like  Knox,  so 
he  wrote  a  letter.  But  instead  of  addressing  it  to  Jack  Knox,  he  addressed  it  to  me.  So 
when  that  came  up,  Jack  Knox  bellowed  out  from  the  lectern-he  said,  "And  I  want 
everyone  to  know,  I'm  running  this  hearing,  not  Dick  Trudeau."  You  know,  because  he 
had  that  letter.  Actually,  that  worked  to  my  advantage  ultimately. 

## 

Trudeau:      So  we're  back  at  the  Richmond  City  Hall,  Jack  Knox  presiding,  and  the  ladies  from  the 

botanic  garden  and  some  of  the  people  from  the  golf  course  there  as  opponents.  But  I  did 
my  job.  It  was  one  of  those  times  like  with  the  annexation.  I  worked  around  the  clock, 
and  I  got  over  a  hundred  people  to  show  up  to  talk  about  what  Bill  Mott  did  in  Oakland, 
what  he  did  at  the  park  district.  The  board  was  there.  We  had  them  all  programmed.  I  got 
almost  a  hundred  letters,  including  the  one  that  went  to  me. 
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I  think  it  impressed  Jack  Knox  rather  much.  He  didn't  know  that  Bill  Mott  wasn't 
around  at  the  time.  I  didn't  say,  "Well,  he's  gone  off  on  vacation."  I  just  did  the  job, 
because  that  would  have  hurt  him  if  he  wasn't  even  around.  But  I  got  all  those  letters  and 
got  everybody  out.  The  hearings  went  on  for  a  number  of  days.  But  they  worked  so  well 
that  Bill  Mott  only  got  a  slap  on  the  hand. 

McCreery:  Is  that  right? 

Trudeau:     Yes. 

McCreery:  Was  there  an  actual  vote  or  anything? 

Trudeau:     It  was  Jack  Knox's  hearing.  He  was  there  by  himself,  as  the  chairperson.  He  didn't 

delegate  to  anybody  else.  It  was  his.  The  ladies,  I  don't  think,  were  that  enthused  about 
the  fact  that  he  wouldn't  do  anything,  but  he  did  give  Bill  a  good  slap  on  the  wrist  on  the 
Willow  Park.  We  had  to  work  that  one  out  after  he  left. 

McCreery:  What  form  did  the  slap  take? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  just  a  rebuke,  difficult  rebuke:  "Don't  let  this  kind  of  thing  happen  again.  Remember, 
if  you're  running  this  agency,  you  can't  have  anything  like  this  happen,"  that  kind  of  thing. 
And  I  think  Bill  learned  a  little  something  from  that,  too.  It  was  hard  because  he  hadn't 
been  on  the  job  too  long,  either.  He  was  pretty  well  running  the  show  himself  in  Oakland. 
He  had  the  council  on  his  side.  But  the  legislators  were  something  else.  You  don't  get  in  a 
fight  with  a  legislator.  I  learned  that  one  long  ago,  that  you  work  with  them,  not  against 
them. 

That  made  a  big  difference  when  we  came  to  A.B.  925  because  Knox  was  the  author  of 
that.  I  worked  very  well  with  him,  and  he  became  a  good  friend,  and  he's  still  an  emeritus 
for  the  foundation.  I  put  him  on  the  foundation  later.  He's  done  a  lot  of  things  to  help.  Of 
course,  we  named  Miller/Knox  [Regional  Shoreline]  after  him,  too,  you  know. 

McCreery:  Yes.  We  will  talk  about  that.  Now,  how  could  Bill  Mott  go  off  on  vacation?  Wasn't  he 
even  curious  about  what  was  going  to  become  of  the  situation? 

Trudeau:     Nope.  He  said,  "Dick,  you  handle  it."  He  knew  I  was  going  to  do  the  job.  He'd  already 
learned  enough  about  me  to  know  that  I  would  do  the  job  like  I  did  in  annexation. 

McCreery:  And  by  the  time  he  came  back,  you  had  handled  it. 
Trudeau:     Yes.  By  the  time  he  came  back,  I  had  handled  it. 
McCreery:  What  did  you  say  to  him? 

Trudeau:      I  told  him  what  I'd  done.  I  said,  "I've  got  all  these  people  coming  to  talk,  some  board 
members  and  others.  I  got  some  people  from  the  botanic  garden  to  come  and  talk,"  but 
they  weren't  so  anxious  to  have  him  fired,  to  talk  about  all  the  good  things  he'd  done.  And 
Bill  Knowland  wrote.  That  didn't  sit  too  well  with  Jack  Knox,  but  it  still  helped.  It 
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showed  that  there  were  people  that  were  behind  him.  So  we  had  a  lot  of  people  there, 
testifying.  Some  employees,  too.  That  kind  of  turned  the  tide  for  that  situation. 

But  I  inherited  Jim  Roof  later,  and  he  gave  me  almost  as  many  problems  as  he  did  Bill. 
But  I  learned  how  to  handle  him  a  little  better,  too,  than  Bill  did  in  this  case.  I  wasn't 
going  to  fight  him.  He  was  a  genius  in  his  own  right  with  native  plants,  and  so  basically 
you  let  him  do  the  job  that  he  did  best  and  let  him  run  the  botanic  garden.  You  didn't  get 
in  his  way.  Make  sure  that  he  had  adequate  budget,  time  to  do  the  things  he  did,  and 
stayed  out  of  his  way.  There's  no  point  in  trying  to  make  him  do  something  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  do,  so  you  just—he  had  his  own  little  fiefdom  there,  and  he  had  his  own  coterie  of 
botanic  garden  friends. 


Mott's  Administration  of  the  District  and  Board  Relations 


Trudeau:     The  golf  course  was  something  else.  We  had  two  problems,  Jerry  and  I.  We  had  the 

Tilden  Golf  Course  and  the  one  at  Willow  Park  that  we  had  to  work  out  ultimately,  later. 

McCreery:  When  you  were  general  manager,  you  mean? 
Trudeau:     Yes. 

McCreery:  Yes,  okay.  Well,  now,  I  wonder,  when  Bill  Mott,  though,  was  still  running  things,  did  he 
have  sizeable  problems  with  anyone  other  than  Jim  Roof  in  terms  of  the  managers? 

Trudeau:     Mostly  Jim  Roof,  yes.  He  got  along  very  well  with  the  people  working  in  the  field.  The 

nice  thing  about  that  was  that  we  had  a  smaller  staff  at  the  time,  and  he  would  go  around  in 
the  parks  to  talk  to  the  employees.  He  knew  their  names  and  he  could  ask  about  their 
families  and  ask  about  the  children  and  stuff  like  that,  and  how  they  were  doing.  This  is 
when  they  were  digging  holes  and  all  kinds  of  things. 

That  was  very  good  because  he  became  a  favorite  of  the  people  in  the  field.  He  worked 
very  well  with  most  of  the  board  members.  Paul  Badger  was  one  he  had  all  kinds  of 
trouble  with  all  the  time,  but  he  had  a  good  board  to  work  with.  Clyde  Woolridge  was 
great  as  the  president.  John  O'Donnell  was  there.  He'd  been  on  the  board  for  a  long  time. 
He  was  a  very  nice  guy  to  work  with,  too.  He  was  easy  to  work  with.  And  Paul  Badger 
was  the  only  troublesome  one.  Fred  Blumberg  was  good  to  work  with.  I  got  along  very 
well  with  Fred  Blumberg,  too.  I'll  tell  you  some  things  that  he  did  to  help  things  out  with 
me  later. 

So  I've  forgotten  who~Marlin  Haley  was  the  other  leading  board  person.  He  was  with 
the  firm  of  Haley,  Purchio,  Sakai  &  Smith.  Jack  Smith  is  one  of  the  partners  in  that.  He's 
on  the  Mott  board.  He  helped  Bill  Mott  get  Garin  Ranch  as  one  of  the  things  that  he  did. 
He  knew  the  Garins.  He  lived  in  Hayward.  He  knew  Bud  Garin.  And  so  he  worked  out 
an  arrangement,  Jack  Smith  did,  with  Bud  Garin,  to  buy  the  property,  the  first  time  any 
property  was  ever  purchased  on  the  installment  plan,  five-year  plan.  Bill  agreed  to  that, 
and  that  worked  out  very  well.  That's  how  Garin  Ranch  started,  although  we  added  a  lot  to 
it  as  we  went  along. 
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McCreery:  Whose  idea  was  it  to  have  a  five-year  plan? 
Trudeau:     Five-year  payout  plan? 
McCreery:  Yes. 

Trudeau:     Jack  Smith.  It  was  Jack  Smith's  idea.  And  Bill  liked  that  because  that  paid  for  that 

particular  property.  Now  remember,  we  didn't  have  much  money  in  the  fold  at  that  time, 
so  he  could  do  that  over  a  five-year  period. 

That  led—see,  I  was  involved  in  that,  too,  so  that  led  to  my  getting  very  well  acquainted 
with  Jack  Smith,  and  I've  worked  with  him  ever  since  on  a  lot  of  projects.  He's  been  on 
the  board,  done  a  lot  of  wonderful  things  with  us  on  the  Mott  board,  because  he  liked  Bill 
Mott,  too,  liked  him  very  much. 


Bond  Act  of  1965  and  Affected  Properties 


McCreery:  Okay.  Well,  before  we  get  too  far  forward  in  time,  let's  go  back  and  talk  about  the  Bond 
Act  of  1965.  What  was  your  involvement  on  that? 

Trudeau:     Well,  not  as  much  until  later.  At  that  time,  that  was  the  first  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  that  came  out.  The  counties  then  had  the  purse  strings  in  a  case  like  that.  It  was 
before  we  really  got  a  chance  to  show  what  we  could  do.  I'll  tell  you  that  big  story  a  little 
later.  But  this  case,  they  decided,  working  with  Bill,  that  they  wanted  us  in  Contra  Costa 
County.  It  went  pretty  easy  in  Alameda  County. 

Coyote  Hills  was  the  big  one,  and  that's  the  one  that  the  money  went  to.  We  hadn't 
acquired  it  yet  when  I  became  general  manager,  but  we  had  the  dedication  there  when  I 
was  there.  Bill  got  it  started  in  buying  that  property  from  people  in  Hayward,  so  that  was 
good.  That  was  a  wonderful  park,  and  really  we  had  a  lot  of  stories  connected  with  that. 

In  Contra  Costa  County,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  said,  "We'd  like  you  to  do  something 
with  Brooks  Island."  You  know  Brooks  Island? 

McCreery:  I've  been  there. 

Trudeau:     Up  there  in  the  Bay?  You've  been  there,  yes.  You  know  the  Indian  mounds?  Did  you 

know  that  Bing  Crosby  and  Trader  Vic  owned  that  for  a  long  time?  Then  they  didn't  want 
to  give  it  up  because  it  was  a  pheasant  preserve,  so  we  let  them  stay  there.  We  had  a 
caretaker  there.  But  we  never  were  allowed  to  have  anybody  on  there.  We  did  have  a  few 
problems  with  the  Indians,  because  they  didn't  want  anybody  to  damage  the  burial  places 
there,  and  we  had  to  be  sure  that  we  had  somebody  working  with  us  who  was  a  specialist 
in  that  from  the  Richmond  area.  We  hadn't  bought  it,  really,  by  the  time  that  Bill  left  to  go 
to  Sacramento.  They  were  still  doing  their  hunting  of  the  pheasants  there.  But  the  Indians 
were  making  sure  that  nobody  damaged  anything  on  the  burial  mounds. 
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The  second  one  that  they  wanted  us  to  get  was  the  property  at  Las  Trampas.  Bill  got  a 
start  on  it,  but  I  finished  it  up,  including~the  key  there  was  Little  Hills  Ranch  that  I  got 
later. 

And  then  the  third  one—this  was  the  John  Marsh  home  out~I  don't  know  if  you  know 
the  John  Marsh  home.  John  Marsh  was  an  interesting  person.  He  had  been  the  first  settler 
in  Contra  Costa  County,  and  he  had  the  Marsh  home  on  a  little  pond.  He  was  so  bad  to  the 
Indians  that  worked  for  him—they  were  like  slaves—that  they  shot  and  killed  him  at  one 
point.  So  that's  been  a  problem  for  the  county  ever  since.  They  wanted  us  to  develop  that 
and  make  the  Marsh  home  into  a  great  visitors'  center. 

So  taking  those  three,  they  all  had  their  problems,  but  the  Marsh  home  was  the  biggest 
one.  I  went  out  to  take  a  look  at  it.  Hulet  [Hombeck]  went  with  me.  We  looked  at  the 
house.  In  all  the  years  since  John  Marsh  had  been  killed,  it  had  just  run  down.  Bats  all 
over  the  inside.  It  would  have  taken  millions  of  dollars  to  restore  that  and  make  it  into  a 
first-class  place. 

We  had  a  plan,  if  we'd  done  it,  to  make-Bill  wasn't  involved  in  this— was  to  make  the 
lagoon  there  a  fishing  lagoon.  Chris  Nelson  said  we  could  do  this  and  that.  We  thought 
about  having  an  Indian  village,  so  that  is  something  we  were  going  to  do.  But  when  I 
looked  at  the  cost  of  that,  and  we  didn't  have  the  money  to  do  anything  out  there,  why,  I 
went  to  the  board  of  supervisors  eventually. 

This  was  a  tough  sell.  I  said— also  on  the  plan  that  Doc  Mattison  had  was  to  do 
something  at  Black  Diamond,  where  the  coal  miners,  the  folks  from  Ireland  and  Wales 
were  doing  the  work  in  the  coal  mines  and  later  silica  sand  mines.  That  had  the  real 
history  of  the  county  because  they  were  much  better  citizens  to  work  with  than  John  Marsh 
would  have  been  if  he'd  been  alive.  The  John  Marsh  home  was  owned  by  a  firm  in  San 
Francisco,  and  they  wanted  all  kinds  of  money  for  that. 

Anyway,  I  just  couldn't  see  it  after  seeing  what  the  home  was  like.  My  real  feeling  was 
they  should  have  a  fire  and  let  it  burn  down,  because  it  didn't  have  any  redeeming  features. 
The  guy  was  a  madman.  He  would  have  been  killed,  even  though  he  was  the  first  settler 
out  there.  He  didn't  leave  any  endearing  memories  for  anybody.  And  so  at  the  board  of 
supervisors  I  said,  "Look,  I  want  to  drop  the  Marsh  home,  and  maybe  we  can  do  something 
later,  when  we  get  more  money.  But  I'd  like  to  trade  that  one  for  the  Black  Diamond 
mines." 

It  was  interesting  because  Tom  Lindschied,  who  was  the  supervisor  from  the  eastern 
[Contra  Costa]  county  was  one  who  fought  me  every  step  of  the  way.  He  said,  "That's  in 
my  area.  I  don't  want  to  give  that  one  up."  And  I  said,  "Well,  Black  Diamond  is  in  your 
area,  too."  But  he  never  would  give  way.  But  James  Morrison,  the  supervisor  from 
Lafayette  here,  whom  I  knew  well,  was  very  supportive,  and  Jim  Kenny,  the  supervisor 
from  Richmond,  also  was  supportive.  His  son  works  for  the  park  district  now.  He's  still 
alive.  A  great  guy.  We  got  along  so  well.  The  central  county  supervisor  voted  with  me, 
so  it  was  four  to  one,  so  we  got  the  shift  to  Black  Diamond. 

Nobody's  ever  been  able  to  do  anything  with  the  John  Marsh  home  since.  They've 
tried.  Legislators  have  tried  to  get  money  to  do  something  there,  but  the  costs  skyrocket, 
you  know. 
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McCreery:  We  started  off  talking  about  the  Bond  Act  of '65.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  to  say? 

Trudeau:     That  was  it.  We  got  the  money  shifted.  We  got  plenty  of  money,  thanks  to  the  committee 
that  was  working  with  us  on  Coyote  Hills.  That  was  the  only  one  in  Alameda  County. 
Eventually  Hulet  and  I  worked  with  the  owners  of  Brooks  Island,  and  we  gradually  moved 
them  out. 

We  didn't  have  any  lunches  with  Bing  Crosby,  but  we  had  a  number  of  lunches  with 
the  guy  who  ran  the  dinner  place  out  here  on  the  water,  Trader  Vic.  He  was  an  interesting 
guy.  One  of  their  other  partners  worked  in  San  Francisco,  and  so  we  would  go  over  and 
talk  to  him.  Eventually  we  worked  things  out  where  they  only  hunted  part  of  the  time,  and 
then  we  were  able  to  use  it  for  visitors,  only  environmental  visitors  there,  part  of  the  time. 
And  we  had  to  be  sure  that  we  worked  with  the  Indians  out  there,  too. 

But  the  cost  of  getting  there—we  tried  our  best.  Somebody  said,  "Well,  why  don't  you 
build  an  adjunct,  a  bridge  going  to  Brooks  Island?"  Well,  that  would  destroy  the  kind  of 
thing  that  you  had  there  if  you  had  unlimited  use.  So  we  were  able  to  take  people  out  by 
boat.  You  probably  got  on  one  of  the  boats  to  go  out  there  and  see  what  was  there.  And 
we  had  some  things  out  there  sometimes,  maybe  programs  and  things  of  that  kind.  But  we 
kept  it  pretty  sacrosanct  until  we  started  later  getting  trips  out  there,  organized  trips  for 
people  to  go  out,  which  you  were  probably  on,  one  of  those. 

McCreery:  Do  you  recall,  what  was  the  level  of  public  awareness  of  these  issues  that  related  to  the 
Bond  Act  of '65?  Were  people  aware  or  interested? 

Trudeau:     Not  too  much,  because  it  was  something  that—the  money  came  down,  and  there  were  two 
committees,  one  in  Alameda  County  and  one  in  Contra  Costa  County,  that  were  working 
on  it.  They  got  very  little  coverage  of  that,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  said,  well,  so  much 
money  is  going  to  go  to  Brooks  Island  and  so  much  money  is  going  to  go  here  and  there. 
But  not  much,  not  much.  Today  you'd  have  a  lot  of  involvement,  but  this  was  the  time 
when  you  didn't  have  a  lot  of  involvement. 

McCreery:  So  your  job  as  head  of  P.R.  was  more  to  work  on  the  details  of  those  arrangements,  not  so 
much  to  make  the  public  aware? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  I  did,  though,  do  that,  and  that  worked  out  fine. 
McCreery:  Did  you  feel  there  was  a  lot  at  stake  with  the  bond  act? 

Trudeau:      I  think  there  was,  yes.  It  was  the  first  one,  and  gradually  we  had  a  lot  more  after  that.  The 
district,  I  have  to  say— we  made  out  like  bandits  in  all  the  later  land  and  water  conservation 
funds.  Not  only  did  we  have  Hulet  working  on  those,  but  we  had  other  people  working  on 
them  and  the  legislators  and  people  in  Washington  by  that  time,  so  that  made  a  big 
difference. 
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Annexation  of  Pleasanton 


McCreery:  Okay.  Now,  if  we  can,  let's  cover  the  vote  in  1966  to  annex  Pleasanton.  We  touched  on 
that  but  didn't  really  talk  about  it.  What  was  involved  on  that  one? 

Trudeau:     That  was  very  easy.  I  organized  a  committee.  It  was  headed  up  by  a  chap  who  later 

became  a  member  of  our  advisory  committee.  He  was  a  teacher  at  the  college  out  there. 
He  was  the  one  who  persuaded  Bill  that  we  should  annex  that  area.  So  Bill  said,  "Well, 
here's  this  guy  Bill  Niepath,  who  can  help."  Bill  was  a  Ph.D.  who  taught  at  Cal  State 
Hayward. 

So  I  went  down  to  meet  with  him  and  got  acquainted  with  him  very  well,  and  his  wife. 
Very  nice  couple.  They  were  just  great.  And  he  introduced  me  to  some  people  that  could 
be  on  the  committee  and  be  chairman  and  so  on.  He  didn't  want  to  be  the  chairperson,  but 
he  was  very  helpful  all  the  way  around. 

The  people  on  the  committee  were  great.  We  just  had  wonderful  people  working  on 
that.  The  editor  of  the  Pleasanton  Times  at  that  time  was  a  good  friend,  too,  and  he  let  me 
write  anything  I  wanted  to  about  it  in  the  paper.  So  I  wrote  stuff,  and  I  met  with  the 
committees  lots  of  times  over  the  course  of  months.  They  were  a  great  group  to  work  with. 
It  was  easy,  though.  It  was  easy,  and  we  got-I  think  it  was  70  or  80  percent  of  the  vote. 

McCreery:  Yes,  it  was  quite  a  high  percentage,  I  read.  But  was  there  any  significant  opposition  worth 
talking  about? 

Trudeau:     Not  really.  Not  much.  Not  very  much.  A  few  landowners  who  were  afraid  of  what  might 
happen,  but  not  much.  We  won  so  handily  that  it  wasnt  really- well,  it  wasn't  like  the  one 
in  Contra  Costa  County  that  was  so  difficult.  This  was  easy.  We  had  great  support.  The 
Livermore  paper  supported  it,  too.  Just  didn't  have  any  problems  at  all.  There's  really 
nothing  to  tell  you  except  that  the  people  we  had  on  the  committee  were  great. 


Electing  Board  Members  by  Ward,  from  1967 


McCreery:  Let  me  bring  up  one  other  thing  today,  before  we  close,  and  that  is  that  in  1967  the  park 
district,  along  with  AC  Transit  and  East  Bay  MUD,  I  think,  had  to  switch  to  a  system  of 
electing  board  members  by  ward.  Can  you  tell  me  how  all  that  came  about? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  I  sure  can.  You  bet.  The  legislators  themselves  looked  at  the  board  being  elected  as  a 
whole  in  this  large  district,  and  they  said,  "Why  should  you  be  electing  at  large  when 
nobody  else  is?"  East  Bay  MUD  was  worried  they  would  be  next.  So  they  said,  "Why 
should  you  be  elected  at  large?"  The  union  and  a  lot  of  other  people  wanted  an 
opportunity  to  run  candidates,  because  you  could  never  defeat  anybody  on  the  board  in  a 
case  like  that,  because  they  were  getting  votes  from  all  of  the  whole  district,  and  it  was 
hard  to  get  somebody  who  had  name  recognition  all  the  way  through. 
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This  was  something  where  I  learned  a  lesson,  too.  Bill  Mott  said  to  me,  "You've  been 
doing  some  work  on  legislation  for  me."  So  Mott  said,  "John  Plumb,  the  guy  who's  doing 
P.R.  and  is  assistant  general  manager  at  East  Bay  MUD,  is  already  lobbying  up  there,  and 
he  can  help  you." 

So  he  said,  "Take  two  days  and  go  up  there  and  see  what  you  can  do."  So  I  went  up, 
and  John  Plumb  took  me  around.  He'd  been  one  of  my  subcommittee  chairpersons  under 
Bill  Mott,  from  East  Bay  MUD.  I've  lost  track  of  him,  too.  It's  unfortunate  you  lose  track 
of  people  like  that,  but  you  do.  I  don't  even  know  where  he  is.  I  think  he  was  working  on 
a  book  someplace. 

At  any  rate,  he  took  me  around  to  meet  the  legislators.  The  guy  who  was  carrying  the 
bill  was  Jerry  Waldie,  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly.  He  was  very  powerful  in  those  days. 
But  he  was  great  to  work  with  later.  In  this  case,  however,  he  was  an  enemy  because  he 
was  carrying  the  legislation. 

So  it  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Assembly,  and  so  he  made  the  point  about  what  was  in  the 
legislation.  Of  course,  John  Plumb  from  East  Bay  MUD  couldn't  say  anything  because  he 
was  so  afraid  that  they'd  be  next,  you  know,  so  he  was  just  there  watching.  So  then  I  got 
called  up,  and  I  made  the  point  the  board  voted  unanimously  to  have  this  stay  the  way  it 
was,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

The  interesting  thing  was  nobody  was  listening.  Nobody  was  paying  any  attention  to 
what  I  said.  And  so  I  knew  right  then  and  there  that  that  was  a  lost  cause.  You  don't  win 
an  issue  like  this  that's  carried  by  the  speaker  and  not  do  a  lot  of  homework  with  the 
legislators  ahead  of  time.  Of  course,  the  vote  was  unanimous  in  the  committee.  So  I  had 
to  come  back  and  say,  "Well,  we  lost  that  one."  Bill  wasn't  too  surprised  because  he  knew 
that  Waldie  from  Antioch  was  the  speaker. 

McCreery:  Can  you  describe  how  you  knew  that  no  one  was  going  to  hear  your  message? 

Trudeau:      Oh,  I  thought  they  might  listen  to  at  least  some  of  it,  but  they  were  nodding  and  talking  to 
each  other.  They  weren't  paying  any  attention.  They  had  already  made  up  their  minds. 
You  see,  the  speaker  already  had  the  votes.  So  I  knew  that  was  over.  They  weren't  paying 
any  attention.  But  I  learned  something.  Also  from  my  Junior  Statesman  experience.  I 
have  to  go  into  Junior  Statesmen  involvement,  but  I  learned  on  legislation  from  my  thirty- 
two  years  working  with  that,  too,  because  I  had  some  bills  in  the  state  of  Washington 
become  state  law,  later. 

McCreery:  What  did  you  learn  then? 

Trudeau:     I  learned  that  what  you  do,  you  make  sure  you  do  your  homework  and  you  get  up  there 
earlier,  and  you  make  the  contacts  with  the  legislators  one  on  one,  and  you  go  around. 
You  can't  do  it  by  going  up  one  day  to  try  to  get  in  to  see  them  and  then  just  making  a 
speech  to  the  legislators.  You've  got  to  go  up  and  have  meaningful  discussions  with  them 
and  have  better  arguments  than  we  had.  That  is  how  I  got  so  much  of  the  legislation 
through  [later].  I  only  lost  a  couple  over  time,  and  I  usually  won  those  back,  because  the 
second  time  around  I  did  better  and  got  better  help. 
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That  also  led  me  to  say  to  myself,  when  I'm  general  manager,  if  I  am,  working  on 
legislation,  I'm  going  to  make  sure  we  hire  a  lobbyist  for  the  park  district  who's  up  there, 
who  knows  the  situation  and  calls  on  me  to  come  up  when  I  can  come,  but  who  works  with 
us.  So  that's  what  I  did,  later,  when  Bill  Mott  left,  of  course.  But  I  did  some  things  on 
legislation  after  that,  too.  Bill  sent  me  up  a  couple  of  times  to  talk  to  people  and  stuff  like 
that,  but  they  were  on  minor  things.  We  were  getting  some  grants  and  different  things. 
Those  were  not  very  difficult. 

McCreery:  But  this  one  stood  out. 

Trudeau:     This  one  stood  out. 

McCreery:  And  you  remembered  it. 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes.  I  said,  I'm  never  going  to  let  that  happen  again. 
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IV  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  EAST  BAY  REGIONAL  PARK  DISTRICT, 
FROM  1968 

[Interview  4:  February  23,  2001]  ## 

Mott  Leaves  the  District  for  State  Parks;  Irwin  Luckman  Succeeds  Him 


McCreery:  We  were  just  saying  that  we  left  off  last  time  in  the  mid-sixties,  and  we  wanted  to  talk 

about  the  string  of  events  that  led  to  your  becoming  general  manager.  Shall  we  start  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  Bill  Mott  left  that  job? 

Trudeau:     Good  timing  to  do  that,  yes.  Bill  had  been  offered  opportunities  to  take  other  jobs  earlier. 
For  one  thing,  he  had  been  offered  the  job  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  become  head  of  the 
San  Francisco  parks,  and  he  turned  that  one  down  because  he  still  had  a  lot  of  good  work 
to  do  at  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District.  At  one  time  they  thought  of  talking  to  him 
for  the  state  [parks]  job,  but  he  wasn't  ready  to  go.  At  this  case,  it  was  all  very  quiet  about 
the  approach  that  had  been  made  by  people  in  Sacramento.  It  just  was  kind  of  an  odd 
coincidence. 

I  went  to  a  Commonwealth  Club  meeting  one  day  at  lunch,  and  Casper  Weinberger, 
who  was  the  top  finance  man  in  [then-Governor  Ronald]  Reagan's  cabinet  in  Sacramento, 
whom  I  had  met  and  knew,  saw  me  there  and  called  me  aside.  He  said,  "We're  about  to 
hire  Bill  Mott  as  state  park  director,  but  we  wanted  to  know  what  you,  as  a  person  who's 
known  him  a  long  time,  think  of  him  and  how  he  would  do  on  the  job  and  if  there's  any 
problems  that  you  can  see  in  hiring  him." 

I  said,  "Well,  no  problems  except  the  fact  that  I  would  hate  to  see  him  go,  because  he's 
done  a  wonderful  job  here,  just  as  he  would  in  Sacramento."  And  I  said,  "I  know  of 
nothing  that  would  keep  him  from  going  as  long  as  he  didn't  have  to  move  to  Sacramento 
because  he  has  a  home  in  Orinda."  He  said,  "Well,  that  would  be  no  problem.  He 
probably  would  get  an  apartment  up  here  to  be  here  when  he  had  to  be." 

So  that's  all  it  took.  I  didn't  even  tell  Bill  about  the  contact  that  happened  at  the 
Commonwealth  Club,  but  I  smiled  to  myself  because  that  was  one  of  the  key  incidents  that 
led  to  his  being  selected. 
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McCreery:  Your  comments  to  Cap  Weinberger? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  yes,  yes.  And  so  up  he  went  to  Sacramento  to  have  the  interview  with  Reagan.  I 

think  that's  in  his  oral  history  that  was  in  the  other  book,  about  the  interviews  that  he  had 
up  there  and  what  he  said  to  Reagan  and  so  on. 

McCreery:  How  surprised  were  you? 

Trudeau:     Not  terribly  surprised  in  a  case  like  that  because  his  reputation  was  outstanding.  He'd  been 
involved  in  some  meetings  back  East  that  Lyndon  Johnson's  wife  had  done.  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  had  had  a  conference  back  there,  and  he  already  had  a  national  reputation,  so  it 
isn't  that  far  away  to  expect  him  to  get  a  job  like  that.  I  hated  to  see  him  go,  though,  I  can 
tell  you  that. 

When  time  was  up  for  him  to  go,  he  called  Irwin  Luckman,  who  was  then  the  planning 
and  design  director,  a  very  fine  architect  who  was  very  good  on  planning.  Irwin  and  I  had 
enjoyed  working  together  on  a  lot  of  projects,  as  we  had  in  the  discussion  that  led  to  Hulet 
Hornbeck's  getting  the  job  earlier.  So  I  wasn't  too  surprised.  He  was  an  excellent  speaker, 
went  around  speaking  to  clubs.  Almost  as  good  as  Bill  Mott.  Not  quite.  Nobody  could 
equal  Bill  Mott.  But  he  was  good. 

So  he  said  to  both  of  us,  "Irwin,  you  will  be  general  manager,  and  Dick,  you  will  be 
assistant  general  manager,  and  Dick,  you  should  handle  all  of  the  legislative  things  as  well 
as  the  P.R.  and  some  of  the  administrative  things."  So  that  was  the  way  that  was  left,  and 
the  board  accepted  that. 

McCreery:  Who  was  heading  the  board  at  that  time? 

Trudeau:     The  board  was  headed  at  that  time  by  Clyde  Woolridge,  who  had  the  Camera  Corner.  He'd 
been  the  vice  president  under  Robert  Gordon  Sproul. 

McCreery:  Was  it  just  the  two  of  you  in  the  room  when  he  announced  that  decision? 

Trudeau:     Just  Bill  Mott,  Irwin  Luckman,  and  myself.  And  he  took  that  to  the  board,  and  the  board 
approved  that,  and  away  we  went. 

McCreery:  Was  there  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  either  of  you  to  make  these  changes? 

Trudeau:     No,  no,  both  of  us  were  fine.  We  knew  we  could  work  together,  too,  which  was  important. 

Well,  unfortunately,  Irwin  discovered  and  I  discovered  that  Irwin  had  no  experience 
working  with  a  volunteer  board,  and  that's  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation,  and  it's  what  led 
to  his  downfall.  Unfortunately,  he  also  had  one  bad  problem  at  the  time.  He  had  an  illness 
that  hit  him  hard.  What  do  you  have  when  you  have,  oh,  something  in  your  stomach- 

McCreery:  An  ulcer? 
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Trudeau:     Ulcer.  He  had  a  very  bad  stomach  ulcer,  and  he  was  in  the  hospital  for  a  period  of  time. 
During  that  time  I  took  over  as  acting  general  manager,  which  was  good  experience 
because  I  hadn't  had  that  experience  running  the  show  before,  although  Bill  Mott,  when  he 
went  away,  often  would  say,  "One  of  you  run  the  show,"  like  I  did  for  the  legislative  thing 
with  Jack  Knox. 

McCreery:  Now,  just  to  back  up  for  a  second,  did  you  have  any  concern  that  Bill  Mott  named 
Luckman  to  be  his  successor  rather  than  yourself? 

Trudeau:     No,  not  really,  because  he  was  a  better  speaker.  He'd  had  a  lot  of  experience,  more 

experience  that  I  had  in  park  work.  He  was  a  good  planner  and  designer.  He  had  done 
some  wonderful  work.  And,  as  I  say,  we  worked  together.  But  he  was  an  excellent 
speaker;  I  was  never  an  excellent  speaker,  a  great  orator  or  anything  of  that  kind.  And  we 
worked  well  together.  I  thought,  this  is  a  good  place.  I  can  help  him  because  I  know  the 
legislative  arena;  I  know  the  P.R.  angle.  I  can  help  with  other  people,  community  people 
and  things  of  that  kind,  which  is  more  my  specialty.  So  I  thought  that  was  going  to  work 
out  fine. 

Well,  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  hospital  and  recuperating,  I  had  to  take  the 
leadership  and  handle  the  board  material  and  things  of  that  kind.  I  would  go  down  and 
review  things  with  Irwin,  because  even  though  he  was  in  the  hospital  recuperating,  he  was 
still  the  general  manager,  so  we'd  review  things.  That  worked  out  fine.  We  worked 
together  fine. 

When  he  came  back,  though,  there  were  a  couple  of  things  that  he  didn't  like.  He  didn't 
like  one  of  the  proposals  that  Hulet  made  in  regard  to  a  part  of  Wildcat  Canyon.  And  the 
board  had  bought  a  piece  of  property  that  he  didn't  like  to  have  happen.  Well,  this  was  a 
board  decision,  and  he  decided  to  change  it  as  general  manager,  change  it.  He  didn't  go 
back  to  the  board  to  do  it;  he  changed  it  unilaterally. 

McCreery:  Did  he  have  the  power  to  do  that? 

Trudeau:     No,  he  didn't.  And  that's  what  hurt  him  hard.  Clyde  Woolridge,  who  was  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  too,  because  I'd  known  him  from  the  United  Way  days  and  others,  called  me  in.  He 
said,  "Doesn't  Irwin  know  that  the  board  has  the  final  say?"  I  said,  "Yes,  he  should  know 
that,  because  it's  something  that  Bill  Mott  knew,  too."  But  Bill  had  a  different  way  of 
getting  around  things  like  that.  He  would  go  back  to  the  board  and  change  their  mind.  In 
this  case,  he  [Irwin]  didn't  do  that. 

So  I  said  to  Clyde--I  said,  "Well,  look,  he's  been  out  for  a  while"~weeks  or  a  month  or 
more,  maybe  two  months;  I've  forgotten  what  it  was.  And  I  said,  "He's  learning,  and  this  is 
a  lesson  for  him  to  learn,  that  the  board  has  the  final  decision  and  he  doesn't  have  the 
power  to  change  that  without  coming  back  to  the  board  and  making  some  reasonable 
suggestions."  I  said,  "I  can  work  with  him  on  that,  and  I  think  I  can  help  him  on  that." 
And  he  said,  "Well,  if  it  happens  again,  we'll  have  to  dismiss  him."  So  I  said,  "Well,  I'll 
see  if  I  can  make  sure  that  that  doesn't  happen." 
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McCreery:  It  sounds  as  if  you  adopted  a  position  of  smoothing  the  waters  and  trying  to  make  a  bridge 
between  the  two  parties? 

Trudeau:  That's  right.  That's  right.  So  that's  what  I  did.  I  talked  to  Irwin,  and  I  said,  "You  know, 
Clyde  was  ready  to  do  something  more  severe  as  president."  I  said,  "You  just  have  to  be 
sure  that  you  don't  try  to  overrule  something  that  the  board  adopts." 

McCreery:  How  did  he  respond  to  that? 

Trudeau:     He  kind  of  accepted  it.  He  said,  "Well,  I  should  have  known  better.  It  won't  happen 
again,"  or  something  like  that. 

McCreery:  He  was  still  in  the  hospital  at  this  time? 
Trudeau:     No,  he  was  back  at  work  by  this  time. 


Becoming  Acting  General  Manager,  1968 


Trudeau:     So  then  it  happened  again,  though,  unfortunately.  This  again  was  something  that  Hulet 
was  involved  in.  Hulet  had  an  outside  person  that  he  was  negotiating  with  on  land,  who 
lived  down  in  San  Diego  or  one  of  those  suburbs  down  there.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
that  he  didn't  get  along  well  with  Hulet  or  what,  but  in  this  case,  the  attorney  that  he  was 
dealing  with  down  there  didn't  say  anything  to  Irwin  or  to  me;  he  went  directly  to  the 
board,  to  Clyde. 

That  was  too  bad  because  Irwin  had  tried  to  circumvent  what  Hulet  was  trying  to  do  in 
this  particular  case,  and  the  board  had  adopted  the  program. 

So  Clyde  a  few  days  later  called  me  in  again.  He  said,  "He's  done  it  a  second  time,  and 
we're  going  to  have  to  let  him  go."  And  he  said,  "You'll  be  acting  general  manager."  And 
he  said,  "You're  going  to  have  to  work  with  him  even  though  he's  gone  because  he's 
designing  the  visitors  center,  the  environmental  center  at  Tilden,"  and  that's  one  of  his  big 
projects  that  he  was  still  working  on. 

So  he  said,  "It'll  make  it  easier,  then,  if  you  don't  show  up  at  work  for  three  or  four  days 
while  we  deal  with  him."  He  said,  "I  don't  want  you  to  talk  to  him  ahead  of  time  or  try  to 
get  him  back  in  again."  He  said,  "You  did  that  once,  but  you  can't  do  it  this  time,  so  just 
leave  for  three  or  four  days."  So  I  said,  "Well,  okay.  If  that's  what  you  say  I've  got  to  do, 
that's  what  I'll  do."  So  that's  what  I  did.  I  disappeared  for  three  days. 

McCreery:  Now,  what  were  your  feelings  upon  hearing  all  this:  (a)  that  he'd  done  it  again,  and  then 
(b)  that  you  were  to  be  put  in  his  shoes? 
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Trudeau:     Well,  I  was  surprised,  number  one.  And  two,  if  it  had  been  me  I  probably  would  have 

given  him  one  more  chance.  You  know,  "three  strikes  and  you're  out"  kind  of  thing.  But 
Clyde  had  decided,  and  the  board  was  with  him.  When  he  talked  to  the  board,  it  was  all 
over.  What  they  did  do  was  give  Irwin  a  contract  to  finish  the  environmental  education 
center.  I  was  instructed  to  work  with  him. 

Well,  Irwin  was  the  one  who  took  it  very  badly.  He  said,  "You  talked  him  out  of  it  the 
first  time.  Why  couldn't  you  do  it  the  second  time?"  And  I  said,  "You  know,  he's  the 
president  of  the  board.  He  told  me  what  his  decision  was,  what  the  board's  decision  was 
going  to  be.  There  was  nothing  I  could  do  in  a  case  like  that,  or  I  would  have,  but  I 
couldn't.  My  orders  were  to  depart  and  work  with  you  on  the  Environmental  Education 
Center  [in  Tilden  Park],  so,"  I  said,  "there  was  nothing  more  that  I  could  do." 

So  that's  the  way  that  went.  Later,  however,  when  I  became  general  manager  full  time, 
Irwin  kept  saying  to  people,  well,  that  I  shafted  him,  and  that  was  just  bitterness  on  his  part 
[about]  what  had  happened.  But  Clyde  and  the  board  had  one  other  dictum.  They  said, 
"We  don't  want  you  to  hire  Irwin  to  do  planning  other  facilities"~because  he'd  done  some 
very  good  things~"for  the  next  year  or  so  because  of  his  feelings."  Apparently  it  was  a  hot 
board  session,  and  "we  don't  want  to  have  to  have  him  be  involved  in  anything  again  for  at 
least  the  near  future." 

So  that  was  a  very  bad  time.  I  felt  bad  about  it,  too,  because  he  was  a  fine  person.  He 
loved  music.  We  did  concerts  and  things  together.  His  wife  was  very  interested  in  art.  It 
was  a  shame  because  you  couldn't  have  a  lot  of  contact  with  him  as  a  result  of  that. 

McCreery:  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  whether  any  of  the  board  members  agreed  with  you  that  he 
should  be  given  another  chance? 

Trudeau:     I  wasn't  there  for  the  closed  session.  I  don't  know.  I  have  no  idea.  But  Clyde  said,  "This 
is  what  the  board  has  decided,"  so  you  can't  really  ask  how  they  voted  in  a  case  like  that,  a 
closed  session. 

McCreery:  So  there  you  are.  It's  May  of '68,  if  my  notes  prove  right. 

Trudeau:  Right. 

McCreery:  And  you  are  suddenly  acting  general  manager  of  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District. 

Trudeau:  Yes,  that's  right. 

McCreery:  What  next? 

Trudeau:     My  first  thought  was-and  I  told  Clyde—I  said,  "You  know,  I  don't  know  a  lot  about  the 

management  of  parks.  I  don't  know  about  contracts.  I'm  not  good  on  planning.  We  need 
to  get  somebody  else  in  to  do  the  planning.  You'd  be  better  off  having  somebody  from 
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another  agency,  who  has  done  a  great  job—there  are  a  lot  of  good  people,  I  think,  in  the 
park  field.  You  might  do  very  well  if  you  have  a  nationwide  search.  I'll  be  glad  to  stay  on 
and  help  them." 

So  that's  what  they  did.  They  had  a  session—NRPA  [National  Regional  Parks 
Association]  had  a  meeting  in  Seattle  at  the  time.  I  hadn't  been  gone  that  long  from 
Seattle,  and  I  knew  a  lot  of  the  people  up  there  because  I'd  done  a  lot  of  radio  programs 
and  things  of  that  kind  in  Seattle.  He  said,  "I  want  you  go  get  somebody  who  can  tape" 
whatever  they  were  going  to  do  to  start  some  of  their  interviews  up  there  at  that  time.  So  I 
got  the  guy  who  could  tape  the  meetings.  I  wasn't  supposed  to  be  at  any  of  them,  naturally. 

They  interviewed  a  lot  of  people  from  all  over,  and  then  they  decided  they'd  bring  some 
of  them  down  to  the  district.  These  were  people  who  were  at  the  congress,  NRPA 
congress,  and  they  came  from  all  over  the  country  for  that.  So  they  decided  to  take  five  or 
six,  or  four  or  five~I  forget  how  many  it  was  now—and  bring  them  down  and  have  them 
take  a  tour  of  the  park  system  with  somebody  other  than  me,  and  have  them  see  the 
facilities  and  talk  to  the  various  department  heads.  So  that's  what  they  did. 


The  Permanent  Job  of  General  Manager 


Trudeau:     Interestingly  enough,  by  the  time  this  happened,  why,  I'd  been  acting  long  enough  that  the 
staff  got  used  to  working  with  me,  and  I  was  doing  the  job  as  I  was  asked  to  do  and  doing 
reasonably  well  at  it,  if  I  say  so  myself,  because  I  did  have  good  experience  working  with 
boards.  After  all,  my  CARE  committee  had  won  the  national  CARE  award  for  the 
outstanding  committee  that  we  had,  and  I  had  done  a  lot  of  work  with  volunteers  at  the 
United  Way,  of  course. 

So  that  worked  out  to  my  advantage,  I  guess,  because  when  the  interviewees  came,  the 
staff  people  who  were  there  said  to  me,  "Well,  you're  better  than  these  people  we're 
interviewing.  They  don't  know  from  nothin'  about  programs  in  this  area.  You  know  the 
community;  you  know  the  people.  We'd  rather  see  you  as  general  manager." 

Now,  I  had  brought  in  only  one  or  two  new  people  at  the  time.  I  had  kept  on  the 
number  two  person  who  worked  with  Irwin.  We  had  a  very  poor  person  working  as  what 
you  could  call  a  security  chief.  Bill  Mott  didn't  think  at  that  time  we  needed  anybody  with 
any  police  background  or  fire  background.  My  thought  was  yes,  we  do.  Remember,  these 
were  not  the  greatest  of  years,  even  in  1968. 

I  brought  in  Joe  Veretto.  Joe  Veretto  had  been  somebody  I  knew  well  when  he  was 
captain  of  the  Oakland  Police  Department,  and  I  knew  him  reasonably  well,  and  I  knew  of 
his  record  there  as  a  very  straightforward  guy.  He  was  anxious  to  leave  there,  so  I  got  him 
in  as  chief  of  police  and  fire.  He'd  had  fire  department  experience.  That  was  good,  to 
have  somebody  who  had  a  little  more  clout  and  knew  what  to  do  and  could  work  with  the 
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city  police  departments,  because  we  started  to  have  a  few  more  problems  in  the  cities 
where  we  had  to  house  people  in  the  city  jails. 

Joe  in  particular  used  to  talk  to  people  coming  in,  talk  about  me,  and  he  discouraged 
them,  and  so  did  the  other  top  staff  people:  Chris  Nelson,  Hulet,  and  the  others.  So  they 
didn't  pick  any  of  them.  In  the  meantime,  I  kept  on  working  as  the  acting  general  manager. 

So  then  one  day,  why,  I  had  a  call  from  George  Miller,  [Jr.],  who  was  then~the  present 
George  Miller  is  in  the  Congress—he  was  a  [state]  senator  charged  with  the  finance 
committee  in  Sacramento.  Lived  in  Martinez.  He  said,  "Dick,  will  you  come  and  see  me 
Saturday  at  my  office  at  Las  Juntas  Avenue  in  Martinez?"  I  said,  "Sure,  Senator."  You 
talked  to  him  as  "Senator,"  you  know,  at  this  point. 

And  so  I  went  in  to  see  him,  and  he  said,  "Well,  Jack  Knox  and  I  have  been  watching 
you  and  what  you've  been  doing.  You've  been  doing  a  good  job,  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
you  should  be  the  general  manager  permanently.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  help?" 
And  I  said,  "Well,  I  suppose  if  you  feel  that  way,  you  could  talk  to  the  board."  I  said, 
"That's  the  way  it  has  to  go.  They  have  to  make  the  choice,  what  they're  going  to  do."  He 
said,  "Well,  we'll  do  that." 

Clyde  was  still  president,  so  he  talked  to  some  of  the  department  heads,  too,  and  found 
that  they  all  thought  I  should  be  the  general  manager,  too,  with  what  I'd  done.  So  the  next 
thing  we  knew,  why,  the  board  met-and  it  wasn't  a  unanimous  vote;  it  was  interesting.  It 
was  a  five  to  two  vote. 

McCreery:  Do  you  know  who  dissented? 

Trudeau:     I  do  now,  but  I  wouldn't  like  to  mention  who  they  were.  But  one  was  one  who  didn't  get 
along  with  Bill  Mott.  Another  one,  who  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  parks,  thought  there 
should  be  somebody  who  had  more  experience  than  I  had.  But  that's  the  way  it  went,  and  I 
was  named,  and  that's  the  way  it  went. 

And  it  wasn't  an  easy  time,  let  me  tell  you,  because  you  get  yourself  into  a  lot  of 
problem  areas  that  you  never  expected.  You  do  know  enough  to  work  with  the  board, 
though!  Already  I'd  been  working  with  the  staff,  so  that  was  in  my  favor.  Of  course,  the 
contacts  I  had  in  the  community,  both  from  the  United  Way  and  other  things,  made  it  very 
easy  because  I  knew  the  people  in  the  community  very,  very  well. 

But  the  first  thing  we  had  was  a  real  crisis.  That  was  something  that  really  tested  my 
mettle  all  the  way  around.  The  thing  that  Jack  Knox  had  said  earlier  was,  "We  don't  want 
you  to  have  the  county  counsels  continue  to  serve  as  the  legal  authorities  for  the  district. 
You  need  to  hire  an  outside  counsel."  So  one  of  the  things  I  did  as  acting  general  manager 
was  to  interview  legal  firms.  I  interviewed  three  of  them. 

McCreery:  Did  you  agree  that  that  was  the  way  to  go? 
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Trudeau:     Yes,  I  did,  yes.  The  county  counsels  couldn't  do  the  job  much  anymore.  There  was  so 
much  business.  One  of  them  was  so  busy  that  he  would  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  come  in  and  work  on  our  stuff  at  the  park  district,  which  wasn't  fair.  But  I 
realized  it  was  better  to  have  an  outside  counsel  doing  that,  because  you  get  an  objective 
opinion  then  of  an  outside  counsel  who  will  give  you  that  opinion,  not  based  on  what  you 
want  him  to  do  but  on  what  they  think  is  the  proper  way  to  go. 

We  were  fortunate  because  Clayton  Orr,  who  was  the  head  of  the  firm  [Orr,  Wendel  & 
Lawlor]  at  the  time,  was  somebody  I  had  known,  too.  I  had  two  attorney  firms  where  I 
knew  the  top  attorneys.  But  he  was  a  specialist  also  in  land  acquisition,  Clayton  Orr  was. 
He  had  done  a  lot  of  wonderful  things  nationally  on  that.  And  they  had  very  good 
personnel.  So  Clayton  said,  "I'll  handle  some  of  the  land  acquisition  things,  working  with 
Hulet."  And  Hulet  and  he  and  I  worked  well  together. 

And  then  he  said,  "I've  got  one  of  our  younger  attorneys,  by  the  name  of  Bonn  Black, 
who  is  very  good  at  working  with  people  like  the  organization,  and  we'll  assign  him  to 
working  with  you."  And  that  turned  out  to  be  a  blessing  because  Donn  was  great,  and  still 
is.  He  was  very  helpful  when  we  had  this  big  battle. 


First  Battle;  Apperson  Ridge;  Working  with  Joe  Sort 


Trudeau:     What  happened  in  the  battle  is  that  it  wasn't  in  our  purview  to  just  make  the  decision 

ourselves;  it  was  up  to  the  board  of  supervisors  in  Alameda  County.  Utah  Construction 
and  Mining  Company  wanted  to  do  some  drilling  and  take  over  Apperson  Ridge  and  the 
Apperson  property  decided  that  they  wanted  to  do  a  lot  of  construction  work  there.  They 
were  going  to  build  there. 

Bill  Apperson,  who  is  related  to  the  Hearsts,  was  a  not  very  well  off  interior  decorator, 
who  didn't  even  know  the  property  that  he  was  dealing  with,  a  big  spread,  you  know.  But 
since  he  was  poor,  this  meant  a  lot  of  money  for  him.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  that's 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  was  get  the  big  money.  This  was  the  Utah  Construction  and  Mining 
Company.  They  had  to  go  get  the  permit  from  the  Alameda  County  board  of  supervisors. 

So  we  thought  we  were  going  to  have  a  tough  time.  We  did.  We  went  to  the  hearings 
at  the  board  of  supervisors.  Joe  Bort  was  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  at  the 
time.  We  had  a  group  of  people,  citizens  group,  that  were  friends  of  Maguire  Peaks,  as 
they  call  it,  at  Sunol.  Maguire  Peaks  was  the  one  that  looked  down  into  the  Apperson 
property,  the  highest  point  at  Sunol  Regional  Park.  I  can  see  it  still  in  my  mind,  as  it  looks 
down  into  the  area  of  the  Apperson  flat  below. 

So  this  group  got  very  active  in  the  whole  thing.  They  started  doing  the  presentations 
against  it  more  than  we  did,  and  we  were  deciding  how  to  phase  in  our  own  negotiations. 
We  had  a  lot  of  meetings.  This  was  a  great  time.  The  staff  worked  with  me  on  it.  Jerry 
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[Kent]  was  very  helpful.  By  that  time,  I'd  moved  Jerry  in  as  the  number  one  person  behind 
me.  And  Chris  Nelson  was  very  good  in  his  role.  And  other  people  were  very  good.  Joe 
Veretto  was  good  for  his  part.  We  all  worked  together  very  well  on  it.  We  got  lots  of  help 
also  from  Bonn  Black. 

We  had  meetings  to  develop  our  strategy.  Well,  it  was  important  to  have  Dorm  Black 
in  with  us  because  this  was  a  time  when  you  needed  legal  opinion,  somebody  who  knew 
what  the  county's  program  was,  which  we  didn't  know,  so  we  had  him  in  on  the  meetings 
all  the  way  through.  That  proved  to  be  a  very  beneficial  thing  to  do. 

Well,  what  happened  is  that  the  guy  who  chaired  the  citizens'  committee  got  on  Joe 
Sort's  nerves,  and  Joe  said,  "He's  saying  things  to  the  board  of  supervisors  that  aren't  so, 
and  he's  making  it  tough  for  you  guys  to  do  what  you  think  you  need  to  do."  Well,  luck 
would  have  it:  Paul  Harberts  was  one  of  the  new  directors  that  came  on  board,  from 
Berkeley.  I'd  known  him  because  he'd  helped  us  on  the  Community  Chest,  problems  that 
we  had  there,  United  Way.  He  knew  Joe  Bort  well,  so  he  talked  to  Joe  Bort.  He  helped 
me  have  a  meeting  with  Joe  Bort.  And  Joe  said,  "Get  that  guy  out  of  there  who's  handling 
the  citizens'  committee.  You  folks  do  your  own." 

So  we  got  a  chance  to  talk,  the  first  time  I'd  met  Joe  Bort,  and  we  got  to  understand  that 
he  was  a  very  straightforward  guy  and  was  going  to  be  reasonable  on  the  whole  thing.  So 
that  helped  us  get  started,  and  Paul  Harberts  was  very  influential  in  this  one,  as  was  Donn 
Black. 

So  we  started  making  our  presentations,  and  they  had  their  presentations. 

## 

Trudeau:      So  we  started  doing  our  own  negotiations  and  our  own  meetings.  At  one  point,  Joe  Bort 
said,  "Well,  surely  you  and  the  Utah  Mining  and  Construction  Company  can  get  together. 
Rather  than  having  this  go  to  a  final  decision,  I  would  recommend  that  you  try  having 
some  meetings  with  members  of  the  board  and  their  attorney,"  whose  name  was 
Critchfield,  who  was  an  attorney  who  lived  in  Livermore.  We  said,  "Well,  if  that's  what 
you  think  we  should  do,  I  guess  we  better  do  it,"  because  we  realized  that  to  win  that  one, 
we  had  to  have  three  votes  on  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  Joe  was  going  to  be  the  critical 
one.  He  wanted  us  to  sit  down  and  try  to  negotiate. 

So  we  sat  down  with  them  and  their  attorneys.  They  were  adamant  they  were  going  to 
go  ahead,  and  there  was  nothing  they  were  going  to  do  beyond  that.  Paul  Harberts  was  in 
on  our  committee,  board  committee.  I  appointed  a  board  committee,  and  Clyde  did,  to  be 
involved  in  the  negotiations  on  this.  We  had  some  really  rough  hearings.  I  can  remember 
some  of  them  now.  They  just  were  adamant.  They  weren't  going  to  give  way.  Here  was  a 
small  park  district,  and  it  wasn't  their  property  we  were  talking  about,  park  property  we 
were  talking  about.  We  were  talking  about  the  problems  that  would  exist  for  all  of  this 
work  going  on  in  the  Apperson  property  that  would  influence  the  views  from  Maguire 
Peaks  and  the  wildlife  that  was  in  Sunol  Regional  Park. 
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Sunol  at  that  point  was  considered  a  wilderness  park.  A  lot  of  animals  up  there.  The 
noise  would  drive  them  out.  Just  environmentally  it  would  have  been  a  disaster.  We 
learned  a  lot  about  what  would  happen  with  the  work  they  would  be  doing  just  below 
Maguire  Peaks.  We  said,  "That  will  destroy" -people  love  to  go  up  to  Maguire  Peaks  and 
look  out.  They  can  see  a  long,  long  way,  all  the  way  to  the  bay  from  the  top  of  Maguire 
Peaks. 

So  the  negotiations  broke  down.  Then  somebody  had  the  idea,  well,  if  it's  that 
important,  why  dont  you  buy  the  property?  So  Critchfield  and  his  people  made  a  big 
presentation  one  board  meeting  day  to  the  board  of  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District. 
We  had  a  closed  session  after  they  made  their  pitch.  Now  remember,  they  had  been 
negotiating  with  a  committee  chaired  by  Paul  Harberts.  This  way,  they  had  a  real  crack  at 
the  full  board,  and  Paul  Harberts  in  closed  session  talked  to  the  others  about  what  difficult 
times  they'd  had  to  get  anything  through  with  these  people. 

At  the  closed  session  thereafter,  why,  we  said,  why  don't  we  take  an  option  on  buying 
the  property?  I  don't  know  where  we're  going  to  get  the  money,  but  let's  see  what  we  could 
do.  Maybe  we  could  get  a  foundation  or  somebody  to  underwrite  it.  So  the  board  took 
that  action.  Now,  that  was  action  that  we  took,  unfortunately,  without  Donn  Black  there 
because  he  hadn't  come  to  that  board  meeting. 

I  learned  later  that  we  could  have  been  accused  of  inverse  condemnation.  Fortunately  it 
didn't  get  a  lot  of  attention,  but  we  knew~we  didn't  make  a  big  thing  out  of  it,  but  the 
board  knew  about  it.  We  said,  well,  we  won't  make  that  mistake  again. 

So  what  happened  is  we  went  back  to  the  board  of  supervisors.  Finally  we  reached  the 
final  hearing  before  them.  The  votes-we  didn't  know  how  they  were  going  to  come  out. 
Donn  Black  got  us  all  together,  and  between  the  two  of  us  we  worked  on  a  rebuttal 
program  after  they  made  their  final  pitch.  This  was  an  all-day  meeting  before  the  board  of 
supervisors.  We  came  on  after  they  made  their  pitch.  We  had  rebuttal.  We  had  Chris 
Nelson  talking  about  the  animals  at  Maguire  Peaks  and  the  environmental  aspects  of  it. 
They  were  talking  about  the  money  that  they  would  make  and  the  money  that  Apperson 
would  make  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  talked  about  the  policing  problems  that  we  would 
have  with  this.  We  talked  about  the  noise,  the  din. 

We  had  already  hired  a  very  trained  specialist  to  do  work  from  the  top  of  Maguire 
Peaks,  to  see  what  the  noise  level  would  be  like  far,  far  away,  as  far  as  the  highway.  He 
did  a  very  decent  study  of  the  whole  thing,  and  guess  what  happened  to  him?  Utah  Mining 
and  Construction  Company,  before  we  reached  this  point,  hired  him  and  moved  him  to 
Australia  to  do  work  for  them  down  there.  So  we  didn't  have  a  lot  of  time  to  get  a 
substitute,  but  we  did  know  somebody  in  Lafayette  whose  wife  was  on  the  city  council, 
George  Wilson. 

George  Wilson  was  available.  Didn't  know  him  at  the  time.  Knew  his  wife.  He  was 
very  good.  What  he  did  was  come  up  and  set  up  shop  on  top  of  Maguire  Peaks  all  night, 
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and  got  the  sounds  of  the  trucks  from  the  freeway  and  then  superimposed  on  it  what  the 
trucks  would  be  like  if  they  were  down  below,  and  the  noise,  what  would  happen.  We  had 
all  of  that  ready.  We  just  barely  made  it  in  time,  getting  him  to  do  that. 

McCreery:  So  how  did  you  use  that  material,  then? 

Trudeau:     We  presented  that  at  the  board  of  supervisors  to  show  what  would  happen.  Very  potent 
stuff,  you  know,  because  you  could  hear--he  was  a  trained  guy.  He  was  very  good.  You 
knew  that  what  he  knew  was  very  good.  All  of  us  had  done  a  good  job.  I  was  the  final 
speaker.  Bonn  Black  had  prepared  us,  but  he  hadn't  taken  part  in  the  speaking,  but  we  had 
our  staff  people  taking  part,  including  the  guy  who  was  then  in  the  planning  and  design 
department,  who  was  black.  There  was  one  black  on  the  board  of  supervisors.  He  always 
called  our  black  guy,  Walter  Toney,  because  he  was  tall  and  slender,  "Shaq  O'Neal"  [the 
pro  basketball  player].  He's  not  that  tall!  But  they  got  along  well.  That  was  a  deciding 
vote,  really. 

When  the  hearing  was  over,  why,  the  vote  went  four  to  one.  The  only  one  that  voted 
for  it  was  the  guy  who  represented  that  area,  who  was  closely  allied  with  the  Utah 
company.  So  they  lost. 


Aftermath;  A  Personal  Scare 


McCreery:  Now,  to  what  extent  was  this  a  test  of  you  as  general  manager? 

Trudeau:      [It  was  a  test  of]  how  I  could  handle  something  like  this.  This  was  a  big  battle.  One  thing 
happened  in  between  that  I  hadn't  mentioned.  The  day  that  we  made  the  offer  for  the 
property,  which  we  hadn't  announced,  I  worked  a  little  late  because  I  was  thinking  of  what 
we  did  next,  how  we  were  going  to  handle  this.  And  I  often  took  the  back  way  home. 
You'd  go  down  Pinehurst  Road  [from  the  district  office  on  Skyline  Boulevard]  and  then 
come  off~I  don't  know  if  you've  ever  driven  that.  You  know  how  winding  it  is  through 
there.  You  reach  Moraga  and  you  go  up  a  little  ways,  and  you're  into  Canyon. 

There  were  two  guys  sitting  in  cars  outside  of  the  [district]  office.  Remember,  this  was 
June.  It  was  light.  They  were  waiting  for  somebody  to  come  out.  It  was  me.  Yes,  they 
were  waiting  for  me.  I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time.  So  I  got  in  my  car  and  drove  down 
Skyline  Boulevard  and  onto  Pinehurst  Road.  I  thought  they  were— well,  a  lot  of  people  go 
down  to  the  golf  course  at  that  point,  going  down  Redwood  Road  all  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Instead,  they  turned  the  same  way  I  did.  As  I  went  up  the  hill,  they  were  right  on  my 
tail,  and  it  became  obvious  what  their  goal  was.  You  know,  if  you  get  pushed  over  the  hill 
into  the  valley  below  in  a  car,  you're  not  going  to  make  it.  You  know  that.  That's  what 
their  goal  was,  to  get  rid  of  me. 
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So  what  did  I  do?  I  said,  well-people  later  said,  "You  should  have  gotten  the  license 
number."  I  said,  "Well,  you  know,  I  had  to  go  too  fast  to  get  the  license  number,  and  I 
couldn't  really  identify  the  people.  I  just  knew."  They  said,  "Why  didn't  you  get  on  the  car 
radio?"-because  I  had  a  police  radio.  I  said,  "If  I'd  gotten  on  the  radio  I'd  have  been  over 
the  hill."  The  only  thing  I  could  do  was  drive  as  fast  as  I  could.  And  they  went  just  as  fast 
as  I  did.  I  went  55  miles  an  hour  on  that  road.  Fortunately,  nobody  was  coming  up  the 
other  way. 

When  I  got  to  the  Canyon  area  and  was  heading  into  Moraga,  they  turned  towards 
Canyon  and  left.  At  that  point  I  called  our  police.  By  that  time  it  was  no  longer  Joe 
Veretto.  He'd  gone  on  to  someplace  else.  It  was  Larry  Olson  that  I'd  hired.  So  I  called 
Larry,  and  I  reported  it  to  the  sheriffs  office  and  the  police.  But,  of  course,  if  you  can't 
prove  anything~see,  I  was  the  only  one  who  could  prove  anything.  I  didn't  know  who  they 
were.  There  wasn't  anybody  else  who  really  saw  me  on  the  road.  But  it  was  pretty  obvious 
what—I  knew  what  was  going  on.  My  wife  was  quite  worried  when  I  got  home. 

McCreery:  What  effect  did  that  have  on  you  after  the  fact? 

Trudeau:     Well,  it  just  made  me  more  stubborn.  I  said  I  was  not  going  to  give  way  with  a  threat  like 
that.  I  was  going  to  be  sure  that  we  won  the  battle.  And  I  told  Donn  Black  about  it  and 
the  others,  and  everybody  got  up  in  arms  about  that  kind  of  a  thing,  you  know?  Critchfield 
said  no,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  when  he  was  accused  of  it.  He  said  he  didn't  even 
know  what  happened.  But  the  people  from  Utah  Mining  and  Construction  threatened  to 
sue  if  we  claimed  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  So  what  do  you  do?  You  don't  do 
anything  in  a  case  like  that.  But  that  made  us  all  a  little  more  stubborn,  and  we  weren't 
going  to  lose  in  a  case  like  that.  And  so  I  think  we  did  better  with  the  rebuttal  than  we 
would  have  otherwise. 

After  the  hearing,  why,  one  of  the  consultants  we  had  on  that  project-the  planning 
collaborative  headed  by  Tito  Patri,  who  provided  the  black  book— we  hired  some  outside 
consultants  who  knew  more  about  this  kind  of  thing,  and  they  were  very  helpful,  too.  I 
used  them  later  on  another  project.  They  were  very  good.  So  after  that  was  over,  one  of 
the  consultants  leaked  the  whole  story  to  the  press,  which  I  wish  he  hadn't  done  because  it 
made  front  page  in  the  Oakland  Tribune,  about  the  threats  and  what  happened  to  me  and 
our  winning  the  whole  thing. 

Critchfield  and  his  people  then  threatened  to  sue  if  there  was  any  more  publicity,  things 
like  this,  because  they  said  nobody  can  prove  this.  And  then  they  threatened  to  sue  George 
Wilson,  too.  He  hadn't  even  told  his  wife  about  it.  He'd  been  threatened  too,  actually  shot 
at  with  the  shots  hitting  the  rock  next  to  his  head.  But  George  wasn't  going  to  give  way, 
either.  And  he  didn't  even  tell  his  wife  about  it.  She  learned  about  it  from  the  front  page 
of  the  Tribune,  [laughs] 

That  didn't  stop  them,  though.  They  said,  okay,  we're  going  to  appeal  the  supervisors' 
decision  and  see  what  they  could  do  to  overturn  it  in  court.  They  lost  in  court,  too, 
actually,  in  a  case  like  that.  We  weren't  sure  how  that  vote  would  come  out,  either,  but  we 
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figured  we  might  get  a  three  to  two,  with  the  supervisor  from  Alameda  being  the  black. 
We  had  Walter  Toney  working  on  him. 

By  that  time,  we  knew  we  had  Joe  Bort,  and  we  knew  we  had  one  other  person,  but  we 
weren't  sure  about  one  of  the  other  guys  who  came  from  Castro  Valley,  who  had  been  on 
the  board  for  a  long  time.  But  he  was  witnessing  what  we'd  done,  so  it  was  a  four  to  one 
vote. 

McCreery:  That  was  quite  a  trial  by  fire,  to  have  that  happen  so  early  on  in  your  tenure. 

Trudeau:     You  said  it!  That's  right.  But  that  did  something  for  the  board  and  did  something  for  the 
park  district  because  we  showed  we  had  clout,  and  we  showed  that  we  could  handle 
ourselves  without  trying  to  do  any--if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  guy  leaking  the  story,  it  would 
have  been  a  lot  easier  too,  you  know?  Because  that  got  into  all  kinds  of  stuff  afterwards. 
But  they  didn't  sue  us.  They  sued  the  board  of  supervisors,  but  we  didn't  make  the 
decision. 

As  a  result  of  that,  Joe  Bort  became  a  special  favorite  of  ours  and  worked  with  us  on  so 
many  things,  as  you'll  hear  about  later.  He  thought  we  handled  it  very  well  and  was  very 
pleased  with  the  way  we  did  it.  He  said,  "You  negotiated,  tried  to  negotiate  an  agreement. 
It  didn't  work.  You  came  through  with  a  rebuttal  that  was  brilliant." 

Peter  Behr,  who  was  a  good  friend-he  was  also  a  state  senator  at  the  time-came  for  the 
hearing  because  he  wanted  to  see  what  was  going  on.  I  had  known  him  previously,  too. 
So  he  came  to  the  hearing,  and  he  said  afterwards,  "That  was  the  most  brilliant  rebuttal  I've 
ever  heard  in  my  years  in  public  life."  So  thanks  to  Donn,  who  rehearsed  us~he  deserves 
more  of  the  credit  than  I  do,  although  I  played  my  role  and  got  everybody  prepared  and 
things  like  that,  too. 

But  that's  the  way  that  turned  out.  That  helped  us  in  other  ways  because  we  proved 
then  that  we  could  gain  the  support  of  the  board  of  supervisors~we  could  make  our  mark 
felt.  People  after  that  said,  well,  the  district  had  had  its  trial  by  fire  and  was  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Good  point. 


Hiring  Lewis  Crutcher  for  Planning  and  Design 


McCreery:  Well,  now,  let's  move  on  to  some  of  your  other  early  challenges.  You  mentioned  some  of 
the  staff  members  that  you  hired  early  on,  Joe  Veretto  and  so  on.  Were  there  other  early 
hiring  decisions  that  you  had  to  make? 
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Trudeau:     I  had  to  make  one  change.  Unfortunately,  Walter  Toney  had  a  lot  of  problems.  He  was 
not  like  Irwin  Luckman.  He  was  not  a  good  speaker.  He  was  not  an  architect,  and  he  had 
so  many  problems  at  home. 

So  what  happened  is  he'd  done  a  lot  of  good  things,  particularly  on  the  Apperson  Ridge 
situation,  so  I  said,  I  dont  want  to  fire  him,  and  I  can't  demote  him.  He's  really  not  suited 
for  this  particular  job.  Let's  see  what  happens  if  I  can  get  him  another  job  that  would  be 
better.  And  fortunately  there  was  a  job  vacant  in  Berkeley  for  the  chief  of  parks,  and  I 
knew  the  people  there,  so  I  said  to  them,  "Walt  is  a  very  fine  guy."  I  didn't  talk  about  his 
other  [personal  problems].  I  just  said,  "He's  a  fine  guy.  He's  very  capable  in  many 
respects.  He'd  make  a  good  choice,  I  think,  for  your  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 
He  lives  in  Berkeley."  So  they  hired  him,  and  that  worked  out  fine  for  a  time,  but  his  other 
things,  peccadillos,  caught  up  with  him  eventually,  and  there  were  other  things  that  he  did, 
unfortunately  for  him,  that  caused  him  to  lose  that  job. 

McCreery:  Oh,  that's  a  pity. 

Trudeau:     It's  a  shame. 

McCreery:  How  did  you  go  about  replacing  him? 

Trudeau:     Then  I  had  a  man  that  I  knew  in  high  school,  who  had  been  a  very  good  designer.  That 
was  Lewis  Crutcher.  I  knew  Lew  Crutcher  well  from  high  school.  He  at  the  time  had 
done  some  wonderful  work  in  Oregon.  He  worked  in  Portland  on  some  projects  in  Oregon 
and  did  a  good  job,  and  then  he  went  to  Minneapolis,  where  he  was  the  chief  of  planning 
and  design  in  Minneapolis  and  done  some  excellent  work  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
things  of  that  kind.  But  he  always  wanted  to  come  back  to  California. 

Well,  we  got  together  in  Seattle  at  the  NRPA  congress  because  there  was  a  Queen 
Anne  High  School  reunion,  and  that  night  we  met  again  for  the  first  time,  and  I  learned  a 
lot  about  him.  He  said,  "Any  chance  if  I  move  to  California  there'd  be  something 
happening  out  there?"  At  the  time  I  couldn't  hire  anybody  in  that  job.  So  he  got  a  job  with 
a  firm  over  in  Marin  County,  with  a  firm  that  was  doing  work,  and  I  put  him  on  the  job.  I 
hired  him  as  a  consultant  to  work  with  me  on  the—because  he  was  an  architect,  and  I 
couldn't  keep  Irwin  Luckman  on,  so  I  got  him  to  do  some  of  the  projects  that  Irwin  was 
[previously]  on. 

When  we  got  Walter  Toney  the  other  job,  I  said,  Well,  that's  the  guy  that  I  want.  So  we 
hired  Lew  as  the  planning  and  design  constructor.  Now,  he  was  brilliant  as  an  architect. 
He  was  brilliant  in  so  many  ways.  He  was  not  an  administrator.  So  we  had  to  find- Jerry 
[Kent]  and  I  wondered  what  to  do.  We  said,  well,  the  only  way  we're  going  to  be  able  to 
keep  his  talent  alive—because  he  had  initiative  and  things,  creativity-was  to  put  somebody 
under  him  who  could  manage  the  construction  work  and  things  of  that  kind. 

So  that's  what  we  did.  We  got  a  chap  coming  in  under  him,  Tom  Schweser.  Tom  had 
been  on  the  board  of  the  Valley  Community  Services  District.  He  was  a  wonderful 
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contractor  himself.  Knew  construction  work  beautifully.  Was  a  good  administrator.  So 
we  said  to  Lew,  "You  need  somebody  under  you  who  can  do  this  work  while  you  do  the 
creative  things."  So  that  worked  out  fine. 

Tom  liked  Lew.  The  other  people  liked  Lew,  although  some  of  them  said,  "Well,  he's 
not  good  at  administering  some  of  the  things  that  need  to  be  done."  But  fortunately  we 
had  Tom  Schweser  in  there,  and  that  helped  that  because  he  did  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  jobs  that  anybody  had  done,  as  we  get  into  the  projects  that  we  were  working 
on.  Lew  Crutcher  was  brilliant  when  it  came  to  the  things  that  he  was  capable  of  doing, 
and  Tom  was  brilliant  at  what  he  did,  so  that  solved  that  one. 

McCreery:  They  made  a  good  team? 
Trudeau:     Made  a  good  team,  right. 


Ralph  Meilandt  Becomes  the  District's  Controller 


McCreery:  Now,  what  about  financial  matters?  Who  did  you  have  to  help  you  with  budget-related 
things? 

Trudeau:     One  of  the  first  things  we  did:  Irwin  Luckman  fired  a  couple  of  people.  One  of  them  was 
Perry  Laird,  who  wasn't  doing  a  job.  The  other  was  Bob  Herman,  who  Bill  Mott  had 
brought  in  as  the  controller.  He  was  pretty  wishy-washy,  unfortunately,  so  Irwin  got  rid  of 
him,  got  rid  of  both  of  them  in  his  time  as  general  manager,  got  rid  of  both  of  them. 

When  I  took  over,  we  had  a  recruitment  for  controller.  We  had  a  couple  of  very  good 
people  apply  for  it.  One  of  them  was  Ralph  Meilandt,  who  came  out  of  the  same  group 
that  Tom  Schweser  came  out  of,  the  Valley  Community  Services  District.  He  had  been 
their  controller,  and  he  was  very  good,  and  he  became  the  controller  and  did  a  wonderful 
job.  Fit  right  in  well  with  everybody.  Had  a  lot  of  good  humor,  Ralph. 

Because  the  board  had  a  hand  in  picking  the  controller,  too~the  general  manager  and 
the  board  chose  together,  with  a  committee—why,  we  had  the  interviews  and,  of  course,  he 
got  it  right  away.  He  had  many  years  with  the  district.  He  brought  in  a  very  good  person, 
Ed  Loss,  under  him  to  serve  as  the  number  two  person,  who  had  been  a  CPA  with  one  of 
the  big  firms.  And  when  Ralph  decided  to  retire,  this  chap  took  over  and  also  did  a  very 
good  job,  so  we  had  two  very  good,  outstanding  people  as  controllers,  who  were  rock 
steady,  honest  as  the  word  is  long.  We  never  had  any  problems  with  them  in  terms  of  their 
honesty  or  anything  that  they  did. 

That  was  true  with  the  entire  staff,  because  when  I  resigned  and  Hulet  resigned,  we 
could  say  to  each  other:  With  the  years  we've  had  here,  there  were  many  opportunities  to 
do  [unethical]  things,  particularly  in  Hulet's  case  or  mine,  but  we  never  wavered.  We 
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never  would  do  anything  with  developers  or  anything  of  that  kind  that  would  cause  any 
problem  for  the  district.  You  cant  say  that  for  the  person  who  followed  me.  They  had  a 
lot  of  problems  in  that  regard.  But  we  said  to  ourselves:  We've  had  seventeen  years  in 
these  jobs.  After  we  left,  despite  the  grand  jury  investigations  a  couple  of  times  on 
projects  that  we  were  on  by  people  who  didn't  like  what  we  were  doing,  there  was  never 
anybody  that  could  point  a  finger  and  say,  you  people  weren't  honest  and  straightforward, 
because  there  was  never  anything  that  happened  at  all  that  was—but  it  helped  to  have  good 
people  all  the  way  through  who  felt  the  same  way,  you  know? 

McCreery:  Yes.  Now,  speaking  of  financial  matters,  I  know  that  also  early  on,  in  1968,  the  district 
got  its  first  authority  to  borrow  against  future  revenues. 

t 

Trudeau:     That's  right. 

McCreery:  Can  you  tell  me  about  how  that  came  about? 

Trudeau:     Well,  that  was  not  as  difficult  as  it  might  be.  All  that  took  was  legislation. 

McCreery:  Whose  idea  was  it? 

Trudeau:     Mine.  Usually  I  had  ideas  that  I'd  work  out  like  that.  So  that  was  no  difficulty  getting--by 
that  time,  remember,  I  already  knew  most  of  the  legislators.  I  knew  Senator  [Nick]  Petris 
from  my  Junior  Statesmen  days.  He  was  my  campaign  chairman.  He  was  at  McClymonds 
High  School  when  I  ran  for  Junior  Statesmen  president,  for  the  two  states  that  we  had  at 
the  time.  And  then  he  also  was  on  the  board  of  the  Junior  Statesmen,  as  I  was  by  that  time. 
So  we  worked  well  together. 

By  that  time,  I  had  made  it  a  point  to  know  all  eleven  of  the  legislators  who  represented 
the  district  by  a  first  name,  and  they  knew  my  home  number.  Could  call  any  time  in  case 
there  was  any  problem.  But  I  knew  I  couldn't  handle  that  alone,  so  that  led  to  another 
story,  which  is  the  legislative  part.  But  when  you  got  to  know  the  legislators  and  you  had  a 
good  reason  to  do  something  and  you  talked  to  somebody  as  an  author  [of  a  bill],  you 
could  usually  get  that  done.  And  if  you  talked  to  your  eleven  people  that  represented  you 
and  you  met  with  them  ahead  of  time  and  told  them  what  it  was,  and  you  had  a  good 
reason  for  it-we  had  very  few  problems  with  getting  the  legislation  through  that  I  wanted 
to  get  through.  And  that  was  the  first  of  many. 

McCreery:  Okay.  But  this  idea  of  borrowing  against  future  revenues-had  there  been  any  discussion 
of  it  back  during  Mott's  tenure,  say? 

Trudeau:     No. 

McCreery:  Okay,  all  right,  this  was  the  first  time. 

Trudeau:     First  time,  yes.  So  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  we  did.  Later  we  had  another 

opportunity.  Under  the  bylaws,  the  legislative  Public  Resources  Code,  any  time  that  we 
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went  for  a  tax  increase,  we  had  to  do  it  in  the  district  as  a  whole.  We  couldn't  do  it  by 
segments  of  the  district  or  wards.  So  one  of  the  other  things  we  did,  we  got-this  was  later 
—we  got  Nick  [Ferris]  to  carry  that  legislation  that  allowed  us  to  go—if  we  needed  to  do 
something,  like  say  in  Pleasanton,  where  we  weren't  getting  tax  money,  or  later  in  eastern 
Contra  Costa  County,  we  could  go  for  a  tax  increase  just  in  that  area. 


Further  Work  with  Mott;  Funding  the  Purchase  of  Point  Reyes  ## 


McCreery:  You  had  something  else  you  wanted  to  mention  about  Bill  Mott's  role,  once  he  was  with 
the  State  of  California? 

Trudeau:     Right.  When  Bill  went  to  Sacramento  to  become  director  of  parks  and  recreation  up  there 
-you  have  to  remember  that  I'd  known  him  well  for  so  many  years,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
pleased  that  I  was  general  manager  at  the  time.  So  he  had  opportunities  to  help  at  critical 
times.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joe  Bort  asked  him  what  he  thought  about  what  we  were  doing 
with  Apperson  Ridge,  and  he  said  he  thought  I  was  doing  the  right  thing,  so  that  helped  a 
little  bit,  too. 

But  he  was  able  to  do  a  lot  more.  One  of  the  things  that  he  did,  which  was  very 
important  for  us,  is—Reagan  wanted  him  to  put  on  a  conference  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel 
in  Los  Angeles  on  parks,  environment  and  recreation.  I've  forgotten  exactly  the  year. 
Somebody  asked  me  the  other  day  what  year  that  was.  [1970] 

That  was  an  interesting  time.  Hulet  and  I  both  were  invited  to  come  to  that  and 
participate,  be  involved  in  some  of  the  meetings.  Again,  Peter  Behr  showed  up.  In  this 
case,  Peter  was  very  much  interested  in  preserving  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 
Remember,  he  lived  in  Marin  County,  lived  over  in  Inverness.  But  that  was  closer  to  Point 
Reyes,  and  he  knew  that  area  well,  and  he  thought  it  should  be  made  part  of  the  national 
parks,  as  a  national  seashore.  He  had  been  organizing  a  committee  to  work  on  that.  He 
was  the  chairman  of  it. 

So  Peter  had  a  booth  at  this  conference  that  Bill  Mott  put  on.  He  said,  "See  if  you  can 
get  people  to  come  and  see  this  because  I've  got  a  lot  of  good  suggestions."  Well,  one  of 
the  persons  who  came  to  speak,  the  final  speaker  at  the  conference,  was  John  Erlichman.  I 
had  known  Ben  Erlichman,  his  uncle,  who  was  an  attorney  at  the  White-Henry-Stewart 
Building  in  Seattle,  and  I'd  met  him  once  up  there~or  twice,  maybe.  So  here  he  was, 
coming  to  this. 

So  Peter  said,  "Do  you  suppose  "--remember,  Erlichman  was  the  number  two  guy  in  the 
[Nixon]  administration  at  the  time.  So  he  said,  "See  if  you  can  get  him  to  come  and  see 
the  exhibit.  At  least  you  know  him,  and  maybe  you  can  get  him  there."  So  I  did.  I  got 
Erlichman  to  come  and  meet  Peter  Behr  and  see  the  exhibit.  And  then  it  came  lunchtime, 
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and  Erlichman  said  to  me,  "Instead  of  sitting  down  below,  why  don't  we  have  our  lunch 
sitting  together  upstairs?"  Box  lunches.  And  we  did. 

Then  he  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions.  He  said,  "What  does  Peter  Behr  have  to  gain  by 
doing  this?"  I  said,  "Nothing.  It's  just  his  interest  in  wanting  this  to  be  a  national  seashore, 
and  you  saw  his  exhibit  and  what  wonderful  things  existed  there."  I  said  he  had  been 
stalwart  in  so  many  ways  as  a  supervisor,  and  now  he  was  in  the  state  senate,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  gain  from  this,  just  his  own  interest. 

That  seemed  to  be  something  that  John  [Ehrlichman]  had  to  be  sure  of,  as  well  as  what 
he  learned  from  seeing  the  exhibit,  and  the  conversation  he  had.  So  he  said,  "Look,  I  have 
to  go  upstairs  to  my  room  and  make  a  phone  call  to  Washington,  and  I  want  you  and  Peter 
to  sit  in  the  front  row  when  I  come  down  to  speak  later."  He  was  down  below,  and  we 
were  up.  "Come  sit  in  the  front  row,  and  if  I  look  in  your  direction  and  smile,  you'll  know 
that  my  conversation  with  the  president  worked  out  fine."  That  was  [Richard  M]  Nixon, 
of  course. 

So  he  came  down,  and  he  smiled  in  our  direction,  and  then  he  said  he  had  been  on  the 
phone  with  Nixon,  and  Nixon  had  agreed  to  put  the  money  up  for  the  purchase  of  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore.  So  that's  not  a  well-known  story,  but  it's  how  that  came  about. 
It  wouldn't  have  come  about  any  other  way,  I  don't  think.  Bill  [Mott]  deserves  credit  for 
having  Erlichman  there,  because  if  he  hadn't  come,  that  wouldn't  have  worked,  you  know? 
So  that  was  a  big,  big  move  in  a  case  like  that. 


Del  Valle  Regional  Park  and  Reservoir 


Trudeau:     The  other  thing  that  Bill  did  that  was  so  helpful:  the  [state]  parks  department  was  working 
with  the  various  water  districts  and  water  agencies,  including  those  in  southern  Alameda 
County  and  places  like  that  and  with  people  who  were  developing  Del  Valle  reservoir, 
which  was  a  big  reservoir.  Bill  said  this  was  not  something  that  he  wanted  to  have  as  a 
state  park.  It  was  more  fitting  for  something  else. 

And  so  he  said  to  me,  "I  have  to  offer  it  first  to  Livermore,  the  LARPD  [Livermore 
Area  Recreation  and  Park  District],  but  I  know  they  can't  handle  it,  but,"  he  said,  "I  think 
you  can  handle  it,  especially  if  we  give  you  a  dowry."  Livermore  said  no,  they  couldn't 
handle  it.  So  then  he  said,  "How  would  you  at  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  like  to 
have  Del  Valle  reservoir?"  So  I  said,  "Sure." 

What  he  did:  showed  us  the  plans—because,  remember,  it  hadn't  been  developed  as  yet. 
He  said,  "Here  are  the  plans.  We'll  give  you  a  fifty-year  lease."  Normally  under  the  law 
we  could  only  have  a  twenty-five-year  lease  on  things,  like  we  did  at  Chabot.  In  this  case, 
it  was  very  easy  to  get  a  fifty-year  lease,  so  we  have  a  fifty-year  lease  on  Del  Valle.  I'm 
sure  that'll  get  extended  when  the  fifty  years  are  up. 
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But  that  led  to  one  other  thing.  In  my  years  in  Seattle,  I  used  to  go  to  Lake  Chelan.  Do 
you  know  Lake  Chelan? 

McCreery:  I  do. 

Trudeau:     Well,  you  know  it's  long  and  narrow.  It  has  Stehekin  at  one  end,  which  you  get  to  by  boat. 
All  the  development  is  on  the  city  side,  down  below.  And  long  and  narrow.  And  you 
notice  that  there's  no  development  until  you  get  to  Stehekin.  One  or  two  houses 
occasionally  now,  but  there  used  to  be  nothing.  The  state  tried  to  keep  Lake  Chelan 
primitive.  They  would  put  fishing  people  off  at  some  places  if  they  wanted  to  fish.  So  I 
said,  "Why  don't  we  develop  Lake  Del  Valle  as  a  junior-grade  Lake  Chelan?" 

And  that's  how  the  planning  went.  We  developed  the  camping  areas,  the  boating, 
swimming  at  the  far  end,  and  you  could  get  to  the  dam  at  the  far  end,  which  was  kind  of  a 
Stehekin,  which  is  where  the  sanitarium  was  located,  which  will  now  be  a  camping 
facility,  and  that's  another  story  that  Ed  Meese  helped  on. 

So  in  this  case,  that  planning  process  went  very,  very  well.  Everybody  seemed  to  like 
that.  No  motor  boats  on  the  lake.  Sailboats,  yes.  Putt-putts.  You  could  get  off  at  some 
landing  spots  and  do  fishing,  but  nobody  could  camp  out  overnight.  The  camping  was 
done  right  at  the  base.  People  liked  that.  They  thought  that  was  a  good  move.  That  was 
adopted.  Even  Lew  Crutcher  liked  that.  So  that's  what  we  did  with  that. 

McCreery:  That's  a  good  solution. 

Trudeau:     And  it  was  a  good  solution. 

McCreery:  Now  tell  me  about  Ed  Meese  helping  with  the  campground. 

Trudeau:     Well,  another  time—this  was  almost  my  last  year  as  general  manager.  I  had  hired—I 

mentioned  that  I'd  hired  lobbyists.  I  knew  I  couldn't  do  it  myself,  all  of  it,  even  though  I 
could  go  up  to  Sacramento,  it  wasn't  that  far.  But  I  had  a  lobbyist  in  Washington,  D.C.,  by 
the  name  of  Philip  Chabot.  Phil  Chabot  had  done  some  work  for  the  East  Bay  Municipal 
Utility  District.  He  was  an  attorney.  Had  done  some  work  for  them  on  a  project  they  had, 
which  is  how  I  got  acquainted  with  him.  He  was  a  lobbyist  in  Washington,  with  his  own 
law  firm. 

He  was  tremendously  helpful  with  things  we  did  in  Washington,  D.C.  When  I  get  to 
the  story  of  the  eucalyptus  problems  and  stuff  like  that,  you'll  see  that  if  we'd  had  him  as  a 
lobbyist  then,  it  would  have  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  He  did  a  lot  of  things  for 
us  because  he  was  very  adept.  Knew  his  way  around.  When  we  had  meetings  back  there, 
he  was  always  involved. 

This  particular  case—again,  Tom  Schweser  was  involved.  Tom,  when  he  was  involved 
with  the  Valley  Community  Services  District —they'd  had  an  opportunity  to  get  a  piece  of 
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property  [under  Nixon's  1971  urban  parks  program]  that  adjoined  what  they  had  near 
Tassajara  Road  and  Camp  Parks.  So  he  said,  "This  is  too  valuable  a  piece  of  property  to 
be  developed."  It's  next  door  to  the  fort,  the  post  there,  Camp  Parks. 

And  so  he  said,  "Why  doesn't  the  park  district  make  this  acquisition?  We  can't  do  it, 
but  it  isn't  going  to  cost  you  a  lot  to  do  it."  So  we  bought  that  piece  of  property.  We  didn't 
have  much  there.  We  had  a  little  area.  We  had  a  little  bridge  going  across  the  creek,  and 
we  had  the  little  area  where  people  could  especially  go  up  and  fly  kites  on  the  hill  next 
door  to  Camp  Parks.  And  we  had  a  little  picnic  area.  That  was  about  all  that  we  ever  had 
there. 

McCreery:  How'd  you  come  up  with  the  money  for  that  little  chunk? 

Trudeau:     It  didn't  cost  very  much.  By  that  time,  we  had  our  tax  increase,  you  see.  This  was  A.B. 
925.  So  that  was  good. 

Eventually  there  were  negotiations.  Camp  Parks  decided  they  wanted  the  upper  part  of 
that  hillside,  which  they  didn't  want  earlier.  They  wanted  that  rather  than-we  weren't 
using  it  for  anything  except  kite  flying,  and  people  loved  to  go  up  there  and  fly  kites.  It's  a 
high  place.  Dick  Erickson  used  to  go  up  there,  from  Cal,  go  up  there  and  fly  kites  up 
there. 

They  wanted  it  back,  so  we  said,  "What  do  you  think  we  could  do  as  a  result  of  that?" 
Well,  it  turned  out  that  BART  [Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit]  wanted  to  locate-this  was  1985, 
by  the  way.  BART  wanted  to  locate  a  station  in  Pleasanton,  which  was  on  land  they 
coveted.  Camp  Parks  wanted  this  back.  And  we  knew  that  we  could  have  a  good  impact 
if  we  had  opportunities  to  enlarge  Del  Valle  by  taking  over  the  sanitarium  property,  which 
was  on  the  hill  on  top.  I  don't  know  if  you've  been  out  there,  but  there  it  is,  right  there. 

It  took  some  doing  to  do  that.  I  knew  Ed  Meese  well  by  that  time,  of  course,  very  well. 
He  was  attorney  general  at  the  time.  I'd  seen  a  lot  of  him  over  the  years.  So  Phil  Chabot 
said,  "We're  going  to  have  to  get  in  to  see  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Do  you  think  Ed 
Meese  would  make  that  arrangement  for  us?"  I  said,  "Sure.  I'm  sure  he  would."  So  he 
did.  Made  the  arrangements  for  us  to  go  in  and  went  with  us  to  see  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

We  said,  "Here  is  what  we  have  in  mind.  You  get  all  of  Camp  Parks  back,  the  area, 
except  this  little  sliver  that  we'll  keep,  where  the  picnic  area  is.  And  BART  wants  to  locate 
down  here,  and  we  want  the  sanitarium."  So  they  had  an  agreement  put  together.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  said,  "Fine,  we'll  work  that  out." 

Well,  unfortunately,  I  retired  the  next  year.  It  wasn't  all  finished  yet.  But  we  had  the 
agreement. 

McCreery:  And  it  was  completed  later? 
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Trudeau:     Yes,  later.  But  the  later  people  didn't  recognize  what  Ed  Meese  and  Phil  Chabot  and  I  had 
done.  They  always  thought  they  had  put  it  together,  but  I  had  to  remind  them  what  had 
happened,  you  know,  how  this  came  about. 

McCreery:  Right.  [With  the  help  of]  people  in  high  places  and  all  that. 

Trudeau:  But  then  it  didn't  happen  overnight.  Wouldn't  have  happened  without  Ed  Meese  going  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  So  it  all  worked  out  fine.  BART  got  their  station.  Everybody 
got  what  they  needed  in  that  regard. 


Key  Legislation;  A.B.  925. 1971;  the  District's  First  Master  Plan 

Trudeau:  Let  me  take  legislation  up,  because  that--may  I? 

McCreery:  Yes,  you  may. 

Trudeau:  That  was  such  an  important  part  of  what  we  did.  I  talked  about  the  people  that  I  knew. 

McCreery:  Yes,  let's  do  A.B.  925,  shall  we,  1971? 

Trudeau:  That  was  a  very  crucial  one,  too. 

McCreery:  Maybe  you  could  lay  the  groundwork  by  talking  about  the  previous  year.  You'd  had  a 
temporary  tax  increase  that  was  made  permanent? 

Trudeau:     Right,  yes.  Bill  Mott  had  done  one  important  thing:  he  went  to  Bill  Knowland,  who  was 
then  publisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  and  said,  "If  I'm  going  to  do  some  things,  it's  not 
enough  to  have  a  five-cent  tax  in  Contra  Costa  County.  It's  not  going  to  do  a  lot.  Let  me 
have-will  you  support  a  five-cent  tax  increase  for  five  years?"  To  Knowland.  Knowland 
said  he  would  do  that.  And  so  he  got  the  legislature  to  approve  that. 

Well,  whoever  wrote  the  legislation  made  a  mistake.  It  was  for  six  years.  Which  is  a 
kind  of  an  oddity.  I  don't  remember  who  wrote  it,  which  of  the  people  that  he  had  doing  it 
wrote  it.  But  that  was  for  six  years.  And,  of  course,  he  made  use  of  that. 

So  when  I  came  back  and  realized  that  we  weren't  going  to  do  a  lot  of  the  things  if  we 
didn't  have  a  tax  increase—you  have  to  remember  the  two  provisos  of  [John  T.]  Knox  and 
[George]  Miller:  one,  get  an  outside  counsel;  two,  get  a  master  plan  for  the  district.  Now, 
Jack  Knox  was  a  master  at  these  things.  You  weren't  around  then,  but  what  he  did  was 
started  a  regional  government  plan.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  that? 

McCreery:  I've  heard  about  it  in  other  oral  history  interviews. 
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Trudeau:     He  organized  around  the  bay.  It  was  going  to  include  five  counties.  But  for  his  one 

mistake— people  make  mistakes,  and  the  one  mistake  he  made  was  not  knowing  enough 
people  in  Marin  County,  and  they  wouldn't  support  it.  But  he  had  a  perfect  idea.  He  came 
to  me,  and  he  said,  "You're  doing  a  good  job  as  general  manager,  and  well  put  together 
this  regional  government,  and  all  of  the  parks  should  be  coordinated  under  the  East  Bay 
Regional  Park  District  with  you  as  general  manager."  He  said,  "So  do  the  planning."  He 
said,  "I've  got  some  money  I  can  turn  loose.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  a  top-notch  planner 
that  you  can  get  to  run  something  like  this,  with  a  name?"  I  said  yes. 

Because  thanks  to  Bill  Mott,  I  had  met  Stewart  Udall  [former  U.S.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior],  and  the  guy  that  Stewart  Udall  worked  with  was  an  architect  in  San  Francisco. 
I've  forgotten  his  name.  He's  still  around  someplace.  So  he  said,  "Do  you  think  you  can 
get  Udall  to  do  the  master  plan?"  Now,  remember,  Udall  had  been  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  did  a  wonderful  job.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  came  through 
with  him.  He  was  probably  one  of  the  best  secretaries  of  the  interior  we'd  ever  had. 

He  started  his  own  firm,  Overview,  at  that  time  do  to  planning.  He  had  worked  with  a 
friend  of  mine  that  I  went  to  college  with,  who  was  planning  director  for  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  Mark  Muin.  He  took  his  other  name,  Mark  Muin  Shelley,  because  he  didn't  like 
the  name  Muin.  He  and  I  were  in  speech  classes  together  at  the  University  of  Washington. 
And  there  he  was,  as  the  head  of  resources  department  there.  That's  where  Stewart  Udall 
was  doing  a  project  for  parks  for  Hawaii. 

McCreery:  So  you  brought  in  Stewart  Udall. 

Trudeau:     So  I  said  to  Mark,  "How's  [Udall]  doing  over  there?"  Called  Mark,  who  said,  "He's  doing 
fine."  So  I  called  Stewart  and  said,  "Well,  you've  got  this  firm,  Overview.  How  would 
you  like  to  do  a  study  for  the  regional  government  with  Jack  Knox?  Jack  Knox  would  like 
that."  So  he  said,  "Yes,  I'd  like  that."  [Knox  said,]  "Let's  see  if  I  can  get  the  funding  for 
that  to  hire  him."  Well,  he  couldn't.  When  he  lost  Marin  County,  he  lost  the  whole 
regional  government  idea. 

So  when  we  talked  about  A.B.  925  that  he  was  going  to  carry,  he  said,  "You've  got 
somebody  who  can  help  do  the  planning?"  I  said,  "Of  course.  Stewart  Udall  would  be 
glad  to  come  out  and  do  this.  I  know  what  he's  done  in  Hawaii." 

So  I  called  him  and  his  firm,  Overview,  and  he  said  sure,  he'd  love  to  do  this,  love  to  do 
this.  So  he  was  the  number  one  person.  He  visited  every  park  we  were  looking  at.  He 
was  here  lots  of  the  time.  But  I  knew  how  important  it  would  be  to  have  him  because 
ultimately,  if  we  were  going  to  get  the  kind  of  tax  increase  that  we  wanted  and  have 
support,  it  would  be  great  to  bring  him  up  and  talk  to  the  legislature,  too.  Having  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  former,  doing  this  would  be  great. 

So  then  I  shocked  everybody,  including  the  president  of  the  board  at  the  time,  who  was 
Dr.  Howard  Cogswell.  He  was  the  president  of  the  board  at  the  time.  I  said,  "You  know, 
this  needs  to  be  a  broad-based  committee  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life.  We  need  to 
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have  somebody  from  the  Sierra  Club,  we  need  to  have  somebody  from  the  motorcycle 
groups  who  wanted  to  have  motorcycle  parks,  we  need  to  have  Bill  Knowland  on  it,  need 
to  have  Joe  Bort  as  chairman.  Larry  Milnes,  the  vice  mayor  of  Fremont,  was  the  sub- 
chairman  of  the  cities  and  counties.  But  Joe  was  the  overall  chairman. 

And  I  said  to  Howard  Cogswell,  "With  Joe  Bort  as  chairman,  we  can  afford  to  have  an 
eighry-three-member  committee."  "What?"  He  said,  "What?  How  are  you  ever  going  to 
get  an  eighty-three-member  committee  going?"  I  said,  "Well,  with  Udall  as  chairman,  who 
carries  a  lot  of  weight,  will  with  all  these  people,  Joe  Bort  will  handle  them  well  as  the 
chairperson,  and  I  think  it  can  be  done,  and  we've  got  somebody  else  who  knows  people  in 
the  cities  and  the  two  counties  to  serve  as  chairman  of  that  group." 

So  that's  how  it  came  about  to  do  that.  We  got  all  kinds  of  people  in  it.  They  used  to 
have-maybe  they  still  do;  I  haven't  seen  it  since  I've  been  in  the  office  recently,  but  they 
used  to  have  a  big  huge  plaque  with  all  the  names  of  the  people  of  the  committee  who 
were  on  it,  all  eighty-three.  We  took  them  all  on  tours  with  Stewart  Udall  to  the  parks  that 
they  were  proposing.  His  company  brought  in  another  guy,  Al  Baum,  who  had  been  the 
number  two  person  with  BCDC,  the  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission,  to 
kind  of  chair  things  when  he  wasn't  able  to  be  there.  But  he  was  here  whenever  we  wanted 
him  and  whenever  we  needed  him.  We  hired  Bill  Home  to  be  the  staff  aide  to  the  task 
force,  with  Betsie  Strouzas  as  the  secretary  to  the  task  force. 

McCreery:  Now,  what  exactly  was  the  giant  committee  charged  with  carrying  out? 

Trudeau:  They  were  charged  with  putting  together  the  master  plan  and  voting  it  in.  Then,  of  course, 
if  they  supported  that,  the  board  would.  So  that  was  something  we  had  to  agree  to  do  if  we 
got  the  tax  increase. 

McCreery:  Okay,  so  all  a  contingency  of  the  A.B.  925? 

Trudeau:     Yes. 

McCreery:  Can  you  just  review  for  the  tape  the  essence  of  A.B.  925  and  the  incremental  tax  and  so  on? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  What  that  was  was  to  raise  the  property  tax  to  twenty  cents,  because  you  know  that 
the  ten  cents  that  Bill  Mott  got  expired.  It  only  had  six  years.  So  we  came  back  with  a 
twenty-cent  tax,  a  property  tax  that  was  on  everybody  except  people  who  live  in  the 
Liberty  Union  High  School  District  and  in  the  Murray  township  in  Livermore.  We  knew  it 
was  going  to  be  an  undertaking,  that  we  had  to  have  support. 

Knox  was  good.  He  said,  "Look,  I  don't  want  to  do  this  without  getting  a  special 
person" --somebody  who  worked  with  him-" who  can  do  the  research  on  it."  How  this  will 
work,  what  the  status  of  the  district  is,  how  the  money  would  be  used,  things  of  that  kind. 
So  they  had  a  survey  done.  They  had  this  chap,  Tom  Willoughby,  do  the  survey,  and  they 
checked  on  us:  honesty,  all  these  other  things;  how  could  we  do  these  things.  We  came 
through—the  district  still  has  a  very  good  report. 
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The  legislative  analyst's  office,  you  see,  was  the  one  that  was  doing  this  survey  for 
Knox.  We  came  out  with  a  clear  record,  so  then  he  could  go  ahead.  Then  he  said,  "Okay, 
I  can  get  co-authors,  but  we  want  to  see  that  you  can  get  tremendous  support  on  this."  So 
we  organized  the  committees.  Joe  Bort  was  the  chairperson.  All  of  our  staff  got  involved. 
The  board  got  involved. 

It  was  a  good  thing  I  was  young  and  vigorous  at  the  time,  because  we  went  to  every  city 
council  and  made  a  pitch.  We  went  to  both  boards  of  supervisors,  got  their  support, 
mostly  unanimous,  with  the  plan,  what  was  happening.  And  then  we  had  the  staff  people 
going  out  and  talking  about  it  in  each  of  the  cities,  to  the  special  districts.  We  got  all  of 
their  support  except  for  two  cities,  Pinole  and  Martinez.  How  well  I  remember  those  two, 
going  there,  and  they  didn't  support  it. 

When  we  got  the  tax,  Martinez  was  the  first  one  to  want  to  get  some  money  from  it,  for 
a  project  they  had,  the  waterfront.  So  we  made  them  eat  their  words  a  little  bit.  One  of  the 
people  who  was  on  the  board  of  supervisors  said,  "We've  got  to  do  something  that  will  get 
the  board  to  support  doing  this  thing  in  the  marina."  I  said  the  only  way-they  were  mad 
that  Martinez  didn't  come  along.  You  know,  nobody  felt  very  good  about  losing  two  cities. 
We  got  everybody  else. 

She  was  on  the  board  of  supervisors  at  the  time,  and  she  organized  a  dinner. 
McCreery:  Who  was  that? 

Trudeau:     Nancy  Fahden.  She's  gone  out  of  politics  since  then.  But  she  organized  the  dinner  for  the 
board  then,  and  the  board  came  out  to  dinner,  and  the  Martinez  City  Council  was  very 
apologetic  about  voting  the  way  they  did,  and  they  won  them  over.  One  of  the  first 
projects  we  did  was  the  waterfront  in  Martinez. 

McCreery:  Well,  then,  to  return  to  A.B.  925, 1  note  that  it  was  enacted  October  14th  of '71  with  the 
contingency,  as  you  say,  that  the  master  plan  be- 

Trudeau:     Be  adopted. 

McCreery:  -be  developed  promptly.  And  so  we  talked  about  this  eighty-three-member  citizen  task 
force.  I  know  there  was  also  a  sixty-or-so-member-- 

Trudeau:     Public  agency  committee. 

McCreery:  —public  agency,  yes.  Tell  me  a  little  bit  about  that. 

Trudeau:     That  included  the  state,  some  people  from  the  federal  government  who  were  national  park 
people,  because  we  figured  we'd  probably  need  their  input,  too.  Now,  they  didn't  meet  that 
often,  that  group,  just  a  couple  of  meetings. 
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McCreery:  Now,  what  was  the  relation  of  these  two  groups  to  one  another,  if  any? 

Trudeau:     They  had  to  work  together.  They  both  voted  to  support  the  master  plan  when  it  was 
completed,  so  that  was  very  important. 


Dividing  the  Tax  Revenue:  Land  Acquisition  Versus  Operations 


Trudeau:     The  other  thing  that  happened  is  that  when  the  vote  came—what  it  was,  the  Sierra  Club 

said,  "We  want  all  the  money  to  go  for  land  acquisition."  And  Joe  Bort  and  I  said,  "Well, 
we  can't  do  that.  You  have  to  have  money  to  maintain  what  you  buy,  even  if  it's  just  in 
open  space.  And  you  have  to  control  it  and  you  have  to  do  a  lot  of  things.  You  can't  just 
buy  land;  you  have  to  have  some  money."  So  we  said,  "Let's  have  seven  to  three,  seven 
cents  for  land  acquisition,  three  for  the  operations." 

We  had  quite  a  battle  in  the  Senate  on  that  one  because  [John]  Nejedly  wanted  all  of 
the  money  to  go  for  land  acquisition.  Peter  Behr  at  that  time  was  on  the  Senate  finance 
committee,  and  he  was  the  compromiser.  He  and  Joe  Bort  and  I  sat  down,  and  we  said, 
"Let's  make  it  eight  and  two." 

## 

Trudeau:      So  Peter  Behr  was  the  one  who  was  on  the  Senate  finance  committee  and  knew  us  well, 
and  he  then  carried  the  motion  to  make  it  eight  to  two,  eight  cents  for  land  acquisition  and 
two  cents  for  maintenance  and  operations,  for  a  ten-year  period.  So  that  was  how  that  got 
started.  But  it  went  through,  and  guess  who  was  the  assistant  to  the  governor  at  the  time: 
Ed  Meese.  It's  the  only  tax  increase  proposal  that  got  through  that  year.  Ed  Meese  had  a 
hand.  The  governor  signed  it. 

McCreery:  Now,  what  did  you  think  about  that  final  split  of  eight  and  two,  eight  versus  two,  instead  of 
seven  three? 

Trudeau:     I  would  have  preferred  seven  and  three,  but  you  have  to  be  willing  to  compromise  if  you're 
going  to  get  something.  If  you  hold  for  seven  and  three  and  you  don't  get  the  tax,  then 
where  are  you?  And  even  Nejedly  voted  for  the  eight  and  two.  So  we  got  it. 

Well,  others  in  the  legislature,  when  we  showed  up  with  all  the  support,  said,  "We've 
never  seen  a  tax  increase  come  through  with  such  tremendous  support  as  you  got."  The 
legislators  who  represented  us,  [Nick]  Petris  and  the  others,  couldn't  believe  we  got  such 
outstanding  support.  Of  course,  we  had  a  letter-writing  campaign,  too,  you  know,  from 
people.  When  we  went  up  for  the  hearings,  of  course,  we  had  full  houses  going  up. 
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Adding  a  Lobbyist;  Relations  with  the  Board,  1970s 

McCreery:  Now,  had  you  hired  a  lobbyist  yet  at  that  point? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  Oh,  yes. 

McCreery:  I  wasn't  sure  when  it  was  that  started. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  yes,  yes.  The  first  lobbyist  I  hired  was  John  Zierold,  who  represented  the  Sierra  Club. 
I  got  to  know  him,  too,  through  the  work  that  I  was  doing  earlier  in  Sacramento.  He  liked 
what  we  were  doing,  so  he  said,  "I'll  be  glad  to  be  your  lobbyist."  Well,  that  worked  fine 
up  to  a  point.  When  we  were  pushing  for  the  seven  to  three,  the  Sierra  Club  said,  "You 
can't  work  for  the  district  because  we're  pushing  for  all  of  the  money.  You're  going  to  have 
to  resign  as  a  lobbyist."  So  he  had  to  resign  as  our  lobbyist,  which  was  unfortunate, 
although  he  and  I  became  good  friends,  good  friends  ever  since. 

So  then  I  went  to  Knox,  and  I  said,  "Do  you  have  somebody  that  you  know  that  we 
could  hire  to  do  this?"  And  he  said,  "Yes,  I've  got  Mike  Manley,  a  young  attorney  that  you 
can  hire  to  do  this."  We  interviewed  him.  He  was  hired  to  carry  on  and  he  did  a  fine  job 
and  worked  well  with  us. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Why  was  it  that  he  left  in  such  a  short  time? 

Trudeau:     Well,  because  we  needed  to  hire  a  permanent  lobbyist.  He  was  only  temporary.  We 

needed  to  hire  a  permanent  lobbyist.  By  that  time,  why,  we  had  many  people  different  on 
the  board.  Ted  Radke,  who's  on  the  board  now,  was  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee.  We  had  a  couple  of  firms  up  in  Sacramento  that  were  willing  to  do  it.  So  we 
went  to  Sacramento,  he  and  I,  and  interviewed  these  [law]  firms,  three  firms. 

Joe  Ternes  had  been  head  of  the  firm  Ternes  &  Houston.    He  was  on  the  master  plan 
committee  also.  I  knew  him  from  Junior  Chamber  days  when  I  was  public  relations 
chairman  for  the  Oakland  Junior  Chamber  here.  I'd  been  the  chairman  of  P.R.  for  the  San 
Francisco  Junior  Chamber  too,  earlier. 

He  was  head  of  that  firm,  and  he'd  worked  on  the  master  plan  committee.  [Bob] 
Houston  was  his  right  arm.  They  had  a  good  firm.  They  had  a  good  proposal,  and  all  of 
us  voted  for  them.  Believe  it  or  not,  when  Joe  retired,  why,  Bob  Houston  took  over,  and 
we've  worked  with  him  ever  since.  Now  his  son—he's  going  to  get  ready  to  retire.  They 
have  done  one  fabulous  job  for  the  park  district  ever  since.  The  district  would  never 
change  them,  even  though  the  guy  that  replaced  me  wanted  to  fire  them  and  get  somebody 
else.  The  board  said  no,  they  were  doing  a  good  job. 

McCreery:  That's  incredible  continuity,  isn't  it,  to  have  the  same  firm  all  that  time? 
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Trudeau:     Oh,  yes.  And  I  call  them,  and  we  get  together.  Something  else  happened  yesterday.  I'll 
tell  you  about  it  later. 

McCreery:  You  mentioned  some  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  board  in  the  time  period  that  we're 
talking  about.  Did  your  relationship  with  the  overall  board  change  much  in  the  early 
seventies? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  it  did.  We  had  some  people  who  had  problems  with  things  that  were  going  on. 
McCreery:  Let's  start  with  Dr.  Cogswell,  for  example.  You  mentioned  that  he  was  chairing  the  board. 

Trudeau:     Howard  was  wonderful  to  work  with.  He  was  wonderful  during  the  strike  as  well.  He  was 
a  fine  person  to  work  with.  He's  been  active  with  the  retirees,  sometimes  conies  to  events. 
You  know,  you  look  at  people  that  you've  had  as  board  members  and  you  look  at  him,  and 
you  say  he  was  one  of  the  best  board  members  we  ever  had.  Couldn't  have  had  anybody 
better  than  that. 

Of  course,  obviously,  Paul  Harberts,  while  he  was  still  on  the  board  was  a  good  leader. 
He  was  a  wonderful  person  to  have,  and  he  kept  in  contact,  and  he  came  to  things.  He 
came  to  Hulet's  eightieth  birthday,  too.  Hulet  decided  and  his  sister  decided  to  invite  as 
many  board  members  as  possible  to  this  party.  And  it  was  great  because  so  many  of  them 
came. 

McCreery:  Well,  I  note  that  Paul  Harberts  left  the  board  when  he  was  beaten  by  Mary  Lee  Jefferds  in 
1972. 

Trudeau:     Right,  right,  yes. 

McCreery:  Can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  that? 

Trudeau:     Well,  she  had  a  much  better  campaign  than  he  had,  unfortunately.  She  was  a  problem 
from  the  word  go. 

McCreery:  How  so? 

Trudeau:     Well,  she  was  a  strict  environmentalist.  No  compromises,  nothing  like  that  at  all.  When 
she  became  president,  she  rented-she  lived  in  Berkeley,  but  she  wanted  to  get  closer  to 
what  was  going  on,  so  she  rented  a  what  do  you  call  them? —one  of  the  vans. 

McCreery:  Mobile  home? 

Trudeau:     Mobile  home  and  set  up  an  office  there  so  she  could  get  close  to  what  was  going  on.  She 
was  in  the  office  every  day,  talking  to  the  staff  and  everybody.  She  believed  in  hands-on 
approach,  instead  of  being  a  board  member  that  recommended  policy,  and  she  tried  to 
direct  the  staff  in  how  they  did  things.  She  wanted  to  dictate  to  people. 
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McCreery:  How  did  you  handle  that? 


Trudeau:     It  was  very  difficult.  Number  one,  the  day  of  the  board  meeting,  I  put  out  packets  to  the 
board,  and  the  day  of  the  board  meeting— you  know,  the  board  meetings  were  at  2:30  or 
something  like  that,  either  at  BART  or  at  our  headquarters.  We  moved  to  BART 
headquarters  finally  because  we  could  get  more  people  in.  That  little  board  room  we  had 
at  1 1500  Skyline  Boulevard  was  very  small,  and  a  lot  of  people  wanted  to  come.  We 
started  rotating  board  meetings  in  the  various  city  council  chambers,  too.  That  was 
something  I  did.  We  would  have  a  meeting  in  those  places  when  we  had  something  on  the 
agenda  that  would  deal  with  Richmond  or  Hayward  or  some  other  place. 

McCreery:  Okay.  So  the  board  packets  would  come  out  when,  in  relation  to  the  meeting? 

Trudeau:     The  weekend  before.  Mary  Jefferds,  her  two-year  term  as  chairman—she  would  call  me  the 
day  of  the  board  meeting,  in  the  morning,  and  want  to  talk  over  things  and  want  to  change 
things.  At  that  point,  I  was  in  the  middle  of  getting  ready  for  the  board  meeting.  We  had  a 
staff  meeting  to  get  the  staff  informed.  She  didn't  like  it,  but  I  had  her  talk  to  Jerry  Kent, 
and  Jerry  was  very  willing  to  do  that.  He  said,  "I  know  you  can't  have  big  arguments  with 
her.  I  can  soft-soap  her  a  little  bit  and  tell  her  what  I  know."  She  didn't  like  that  too  well, 
but  at  least  she  had  somebody  to  talk  to.  But  she  gave  us  lots  of  problems. 


The  District  Buys  a  Helicopter  and  Develops  Public  Safety 


Trudeau:     At  one  point— this  story  is  worth  telling,  too.  At  one  point,  a  recommendation  was  made  by 
Larry  Olson  that  we  should  have  a  helicopter,  buy  a  helicopter.  We  had  some  people  on 
staff  in  the  public  safety  division  who  knew  how  to  operate  a  helicopter,  and  we  rented  one 
sometimes.  She  was  dead-set  against  that.  So  was  Harlan  Kessel.  Both  of  them  were 
against  it. 

Bill  Jardin  was  president  at  the  time.  Bill  was  very  good.  He  was  one  of  the  directors, 
a  wonderful  guy,  very  good  to  work  with.  He  was  the  man  who  made  the  difference  in 
having  our  private  benefit  program,  where  the  district  put  in  four  cents  and  the  individual 
two  cents  to  augment  the  retirement  benefits.  The  program,  based  on  his  telephone 
company  plan,  made  a  big  difference  for  everybody  in  the  office.  So  he  said  to  me,  "This 
is  a  good  time  to  have  a  meeting  in  San  Leandro"— because  he  came  from  San  Leandro. 

So  we  arranged  that  meeting  in  San  Leandro,  where  we  were  going  to  have  a  helicopter 
on  the  agenda.  Guess  who  didn't  come  to  the  board  meeting:  Mary  Jefferds  and  Harlan 
[Kessel].  Now,  Bill  Jardin  had  all  of  his  friends  out.  Remember,  he  had  been  on  the  city 
park  and  recreation  commission  before  that.  So  he  had  all  his  friends  out,  so  we  had  a  big 
turnout  of  people  from  San  Leandro.  And  they  [Jefferds  and  Kessel]  decided  not  to  come 
to  that  board  meeting,  and  we  bought  the  helicopter. 
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It  was  one  of  the  best  things  we'd  ever  done.  It  was  due  to  having  the  meeting  there, 
and  the  fact  that  I  would  support  the  helicopter  because  Hulet  said,  "I  can  get  around  and 
see  the  properties  better  if  we  have  a  helicopter,  before  we  buy  them.  We  can  look  at  them 
from  the  air.  Some  places  you  can  land."  You  could  land  a  chopper.  The  first  chopper 
that  we  had  you  could  land  almost  anyplace. 

Later,  it  was  great  for  policing  and  fire  fighting  because  they  had  the  loudspeaker 
system,  and  if  they  had  to  call  somebody  doing  something  in  a  park,  and  they  did  many 
times— there  were  a  lot  of  things  going  on  in  the  parks  sometimes  that  we  didn't  like.  We 
also  spotted  fires  early. 

McCreery:  Yes.  I  can  imagine  many  uses  of  it.  But  do  you  know  specifically  what  was  the  nature  of 
their  opposition  to  it? 

Trudeau:     Mary  Jefferds  was  afraid  it  would  fly  over  Berkeley,  do  something  over  Berkeley. 

Berkeley  was  having  its  problems  at  the  time,  and  she  thought  that  it  would  get  involved— 
maybe  the  Berkeley  police  would  want  to  have  us  do  something  in  Berkeley.  We  weren't 
interested  in  helping  more  than  we  had  to,  if  we  got  called  into  something  in  a  city,  and  we 
were  willing  to  take  Berkeley  out  of  it.  They  wouldn't  fly  over  Berkeley,  or  even  go  there. 
But  couldn't  appease  her. 

McCreery:  Now,  if  they  had  attended  that  meeting,  do  you  know  whether  you  would  have  had  the 
votes  to  approve? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  we  would  have.  It  would  have  been  a  five  to  two  vote.  I  think  they  knew  that,  yes,  at 
that  time.  But  the  helicopter  made  a  big  difference  because  its  landing  place  was  at  the 
area  above  Lake  Chabot,  and  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  we  negotiated  with  one  of  the 
school  districts  that  had  the  property  at  the  time.  It  used  to  be  a  Nike  [missile]  base.  So 
there  was  a  place  for  a  chopper  to  land  there,  above  Chabot  Regional  Park.  And,  of 
course,  there  were  a  lot  of  houses  there,  and  some  of  them  thought  our  chopper  was  pretty 
noisy  when  it  landed.  It  didn't  fly  at  night,  of  course,  so  it  didn't  bother  people  at  night 
particularly.  But  one  day  when  I  went  to  Sacramento—there  was  a  big  event  at  the 
governor's  mansion  in  Sacramento,  the  old  governor's  mansion,  that  is,  the  one  that  Reagan 
wouldn't  live  in.  It  was  an  event  that  Junior  Statesmen  were  involved  in  and  others. 

A  man  came  up  to  me,  and  he  said,  "I  understand  you're  the  general  manager  of  the 
East  Bay  Regional  Park  District."  I  said  yes.  He  said,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  your 
helicopter."  I  thought,  Well,  here  it  comes.  We'd  had  some  problems  with  noise  and 
things  of  that  kind.  We  tried  to  overcome  those  things,  have  people  realize  that  it  was 
helpful  for  them,  too. 

Guess  my  surprise  when  he  said,  "Our  daughter  would  be  dead  by  now  if  it  weren't  for 
your  helicopter."  She  fell  off  of  a  horse,  broke  a  leg  and  a  lot  of  other  things.  The 
helicopter  landed  near  the  trail  where  she'd  fallen  off  the  horse,  knew  which  one  of  the  two 
hospitals  in  Hayward  to  take  her  to,  the  right  one.  There's  only  one  that  could  handle  that. 
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Got  her  in  on  time.  And  she  recovered.  And  he  said,  "But  for  your  chopper,  our  daughter 
would  have  probably  died." 

He  said,  "I'm  a  lobbyist  in  Sacramento.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  help  you?  I'd  be 
glad  to  do  it.  And  I'm  representing  the  apartment  house  owners."  So  we  called  on  him 
once,  and  he  was  very  helpful. 

McCreery:  Now,  did  the  helicopter  "prove  to  be  a  good  idea? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  invaluable.  Tremendous.  Because  we  could  rescue  drowning  people,  too.  It  was 

invaluable  for  Hulet,  for  the  police,  for  fire  during  the  fire  problems.  Especially  during  the 
fire  problems  that  we  had,  it  just  was  valuable  all  around.  And  later  it  made  a  breakthrough 
with  East  Bay  MUD  because  when  Jack  Harnett  became  general  manager  there,  he  said, 
"Well,  could  we  make  use  of  your  helicopter?  Would  you  agree  to  have  them  patrol  over 
some  of  the  reservoirs  that  we  have  also?"  So  that  helped  open  some  doors  there  that  were 
very  good. 

McCreery:  Yes.  This  is  reminding  me  of  the  various  safety  issues  that  you  had  to  face. 
Trudeau:     Right. 

McCreery:  And  I  wonder,  did  the  nature  of  all  that  change  during  this  period?  Did  you  have  to 
become  more  concerned  and  spend  more  staff  time  and  effort  on  things  like  that? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes,  of  course.  Yes,  we  did. 
McCreery:  Can  you  think  of  an  example? 

Trudeau:     Well,  we'd  have  to  have  people  go  to  court.  We  worked  out  an  arrangement  whereby  we'd 
pay  the  two  counties,  the  sheriffs'  departments,  to  house  prisoners  that  we  picked  up.  We 
had  to  negotiate  that  with  the  counties,  but  that  wasn't  so  difficult.  And  they  wanted 
occasionally  to  have  the  ability  to  call  on  our  chopper  and  our  police  to  help  out  because 
neither  county  had  one  at  that  time.  Now  they  both  have  them,  too.  We  were  the  first  ones 
to  have  one  in  this  area.  But  it  was  costly  to  do  it. 

We  had  one  sad  tragedy  where  the  two  pilots  were  flying  over  the  Carquinez  Strait,  and 
they  couldn't  see  the  PG&E  [Pacific  Gas  &  Electric]  wires,  and  they  hit  the  wires,  went 
down.  Both  killed.  I  was  in  Seattle  at  the  time  when  that  happened.  Jerry  called  me,  so  I 
came  right  back,  and  we  had  the  funeral  for  those  two  men.  They  were  fine  people. 

Then  we  went  to  work  on  PG&E  and  electric  transmission  lines,  to  have  the  yellow— 
you  see  those  yellow  things  on  them?  We  had  a  very  hard  time  getting  PG&E  and  the 
electricity  people  to  put  those  flags  on  them,  but  we  finally  prevailed,  going  to  Sacramento 
and  getting  legislation  to  do  that.  We  got  it.  But  we  didn't  want  to  have  anything  like  that 
happen  again. 
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McCreery:  No.  I'm  interested  with  all  your  interface  with  the  various  sheriffs'  departments,  police 
departments,  fire  departments.  Had  that  been  done  much  before  you  came  on? 

Trudeau:     No,  no,  it  hadn't.  Fortunately,  when  we  had  Joe  Veretto,  see,  he  was  able  to  do  that.  Joe 
went  on  to  work  for  the  FBI  and  the  county  also,  which  was  where  he  always  wanted  to  be, 
but  he  did  two  years  with  us  and  did  a  fine  job.  Then,  of  course,  we  had  interviews  with 
various  people,  and  Larry  Olson  was  the  one  who  got  the  job,  and  he  was  there  until  I 
retired,  when  he  got  dinged  by  the  guy  that  succeeded  me.  It  shouldn't  have  happened.  He 
would  have  stayed  on  if  that  hadn't  happened. 


More  on  Board  Relations  and  Land  Chief  Hulet  Hornbeck 


McCreery:  Yes.  We  were  talking  about  some  of  the  board  members  that  came  on  in  the  early 

seventies,  and  we  haven't  talked  yet  about  John  Leavitt.  Can  you  say  a  word  or  two  about 
him? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  John  was  an  interesting  person.  He  was  kind  of  a  strange  one.  When  we  had  the 
master  plan  done  and  adopted,  and  the  tax  increase  and  different  things  that  went  on,  he 
said,  "What  we  need  to  have  done  is  an  evaluation  of  the  structure  of  the  district."  And  he 
said,  "I  know  somebody  who's  working  with  Arthur  Young  &  Co.  in  San  Francisco."  He 
got  a  man  from  this  firm  to  run  the  study.  It  was  a  big  firm  in  San  Francisco  doing  this. 

They  had  some  ideas  which  our  staff  did  not  want  to  buy.  For  example,  they  were 
going  to  put  Hulet  under  the  planning  department.  Now,  Hulet  would  never  function  in  a 
system  like  that.  The  way  this  worked  was  that  he  and  I  worked  very  closely  together.  To 
get  to  the  board  and  have  adoption  of  things,  he  needed  to  work  with  me.  He  needed  to 
know  that  I  supported  the  projects  he  was  looking  to  buy.  We  would  go  see  them  together 
lots  of  times,  or  he'd  bring  the  developers  in  to  talk  to  me.  We  had  to  be  sure  that  we  didn't 
have  any  problems  with  those  people.  He  knew  that  that  was  something,  to  keep  us  clean, 
he  had  to  do. 

So  that's  the  way  that  worked,  and  we  worked  very  well  together.  Sometimes  he'd  get 
difficult.  Sometimes  I'd  have  to  say,  "Hulet,  I'm  the  general  manager.  You're  the  land 
chief.  We  have  to  work  together.  You  be  sure  you  know  that  we  do  have  to  work 
together,  or  it  isn't  going  to  work." 

McCreery:  How  did  he  respond  in  those  instances? 

Trudeau:     He  understood  it,  yes. 

McCreery:  It  must  have  been  a  little  bit  tough  at  times? 
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Trudeau:     It  was,  yes.  But,  you  know,  you  had  to  be  tough.  Had  to  make  sure.  And  eventually,  as 
you  know,  we  worked  so  well  together  that  we're  still  close  friends  and  get  together 
frequently,  and  both  admire  the  other,  you  know. 

McCreery:  Yes. 

Trudeau:  I  admire  the  work  he  did.  He  was  fantastic  as  a  land  chief.  Best  one  in  the  country  of  all 
those  I  saw,  you  know. 

But  that  wasn't  going  to  work.  He  had  some  other  structural  changes  he  wanted  to 

make. 
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McCreery:  This  consultant? 

Trudeau:  This  consultant,  yes.  Well,  fortunately  they  could  make  a  report;  it  was  up  to  the  staff  to 
review  it,  and  then  it  went  to  the  board.  John  Leavitt  was  not  happy  with  me.  He  wasn't 
very  happy  with  Hulet.  At  one  point  he  tried  to  get  Hulet  fired. 

McCreery:  Was  it  over  something  in  particular? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  I  don't  remember  now.  He  just  said  he  wasn't  cooperating  or  some  such  thing, 
whatever  it  was.  At  one  point  he  thought  he  was  going  to  try  to  get  rid  of  me  as  the 
general  manager,  but  he  didn't  get  very  far  on  that  one,  either,  because  all  he  would  do  is 
say  something  to  the  board  about  it,  and  they  put  him  down. 

McCreery:  Now,  how  did  you  find  out  about  his  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  both  of  you? 

Trudeau:     The  board  members  told  me.  Yes,  yes.  He  had  some  funny  quirks.  He  was  very  active  in 
Alameda.  He  didn't  offer  much  to  help  in  one  way  or  the  other.  And  he  was  very  much 
aligned  with  some  people  on  the  Oakland  City  Council.  He  would  carry  on  some  dealings 
with  them  that  sometimes  would  look  a  little  sour  for  us.  None  of  us  on  the  board  or  the 
staff  were  unhappy  when  he  decided  not  to  run  for  reelection. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Now,  I  know  that  originally,  when  he  came  on  in  1972,  he  was  appointed  to  replace 
John  O'Donnell,  and  yet  he  went  on  to  have  some  sixteen  years  on  the  board.  Do  you 
know  the  circumstances  of  his  being  appointed? 

Trudeau:     His  appointment? 

McCreery:  Leavitt's  appointment. 

Trudeau:     I  have  forgotten. 

McCreery:  How  did  he  get  there  to  begin  with? 
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Trudeau:     I  have  forgotten  how  he  got  there.  Some  of  the  board  members,  people,  knew  him.  He 
was  from  Alameda,  and  MacDonald  was  from  Alameda,  and  they  always  liked  to  have 
somebody  from  Alameda  there.  But  he  gave  us  lots  of  problems.  The  people  who 
followed  him  were  much  better  to  work  with. 


Point  Pinole 


McCreery:  Okay.  Now,  before  we  get  too  far  afield,  let's  finish  up  about  that  first  master  plan,  which 
was  adopted  in  '73.  But  I  wonder  if  you  can  just  outline  for  me  what  the  major  challenges 
of  that  work  were. 

Trudeau:     Well,  there  were  lots  of  challenges.  One  of  them  was  Point  Pinole,  which  we  had  to  do 
when  we  had  the  opportunity,  before  the  master  plan  was  completed. 

McCreery:  I  remember  you  talked  about  that  some  in  your  other  oral  history. 

Trudeau:     Yes.  That  was  a  challenge  because  when  we  were  negotiating  for  Point  Pinole~the  story 
goes  way  back.  We  had  previously  taken  Point  Pinole  out  of  the  master  plan  when  Bill 
Mott  was  there  because  that  was  one  of  the  parks  that  was  in  the  plan  that  we  adopted  from 
Contra  Costa  County.  This  was  a  key  thing  in  the  annexation.  Did  I  mention  this  in  the 
annexation,  how  I  had  to  talk  Bill  Mott  out  of  putting  it  in  the  plan,  so  we  woudln't  lose  the 
annexation?  And  I  said  to  Dr.  Sproul  and  the  others  and  the  newspaper  guy,  "We'll  talk 
the  board  into  dropping  it."  But  we  said,  "If  somebody  comes  to  us  later,  we'll  negotiate 
for  this."  And  that  happened.  The  man  that  came  to  us  later  was  Bob  Nahas.  He  was 
working  for  the  Urban  Land  Institute,  and  he  knew  that  we  had  designs  on  Point  Pinole. 

So  he  called  me  and  said,  "There's  an  opportunity  to  negotiate  for  Point  Pinole.  Would 
you  still  be  interested?"  I  said,  "Well,  of  course."  And  I  said,  "You've  come  to  us.  We 
didn't  go  to  you.  So  we've  kept  our  skirts  clean."  Well,  it  wasn't  as  easy  as  it  looked,  even 
with  Nahas's  help,  because  the  people  we  were  dealing  with,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
thought  that  they  were  still  going  to  develop  Point  Pinole  for  steel  manufacturing,  ships 
going  to  Japan  with  the  steel. 

The  City  of  Richmond  had  not  done  anything  with  Parchester  Village,  which  was  the 
small  little  enclave  of  black  people  that  were  living  next  door  to  Point  Pinole.  The  city  did 
nothing  for  them,  this  black  enclave  here.  So  we  said,  "Well,  maybe  we  can  get  a  sliver  of 
land  where  we  can  put  in  a  basketball  court  and  some  other  things  for  them,"  because  they 
had  nothing. 

So  some  of  our  staff  got  together.  We'd  go  visit  Parchester  Village.  We  had  one  or  two 
people~we  had  one  chap  from  that  Parchester  Village  on  the  master  plan  committee.  And 
so  we'd  go  visit  them.  And  they  were  so  friendly.  They'd  invite  us  in  for  coffee  and  all 
kinds  of  things.  Doreta  Chancy,  who  was  great  at  this--she  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
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this.  She'd  go  out.  She  wasn't  afraid  of  the  blacks,  as  a  lot  of  people  were.  She'd  go  out  to 
the  village  and  go  talk  to  people.  Here's  this  white  lady  going  out  there.  They  appreciated 
that,  appreciated  my  coming  out,  other  staff  members  getting  acquainted  with  them. 

We  said  to  Bethlehem  Steel,  "You  don't  need  this  sliver  of  property  here.  It  doesn't  go 
down  to  the  water,  except  a  little  tiny  bit.  What  we  propose  to  do:  these  blacks  have 
nothing  to  go  to,  to  do.  We  can  have  some  facilities  there  for  them.  We  could  use  this 
sliver  and  lease  it  from  the  State  Lands  Commission."  We  said,  "And  we'll  give  you 
recognition.  You  can  come  to  the  party  when  we  dedicate  it." 

We  got  the  top  brass  to  come  out  when  they  dedicated  it.  The  people  from  Parchester 
Village  were  ecstatic.  We  had  a  basketball  court  there.  They  could  go  down  and  fish. 
They  could  walk  around. 

McCreery:  Bethlehem  did  go  for  that  solution,  shall  we  say? 

Trudeau:     They  went  for  that  solution.  They  agreed  with  the  idea.  They  got  a  lot  of  good  publicity 
out  of  it,  which  they  appreciated.  That  led  to  further  negotiations.  Also  further  problems. 

McCreery:  Okay.  I  think  we'll  have  to  end  there  for  today,  but  let's  remember  where  we  left  off. 
[Interview  5:  March  2,  2001]  ## 

McCreery:  We  left  off  last  time  talking  about  Point  Pinole  as  it  relates  to  the  master  plan  that  was  in 
preparation  in  the  early  seventies.  You  were  going  to  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  how  you 
gained  the  support  of  the  master  plan  committee  for  your  plans  at  Point  Pinole. 

Trudeau:     Well,  leading  to  that,  why,  we  had  to  negotiate  with  the  rest  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 

Corporation,  but  the  foot  in  the  door  came  when  we  got  the  land  and  got  them  involved  in 
the  Parchester  Village,  161  acres,  so  that  [the  Parchester  Village  residents]  could  play 
basketball  and  go  fishing.  That  led  to  formal  negotiations  with  the  top-level  people  at 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 

I  may  have  said  this  one  before,  but  it  led  to  negotiations  with  the  two  realtors  who  had 
bought  the  property  from  Atlas  Powder  Company  to  begin  with  in  1971 .  Interestingly 
enough,  one  of  them  was  the  chief  negotiator  on  that  one.  The  other  one  had  gone  to 
Syracuse  University.  I  didn't  know  him,  but  having  gone  to  Syracuse  we  could  talk  about 
Syracuse  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  developed  a  friendship  that  resulted  in—the  day  that 
we  had  to  make  the  decision  he  was  on  the  phone  with  me  on  Columbus  Day.  I  had  Hulet 
come  over  because  I  hadn't  shaved  yet,  and  I  said,  "Hulet,  you  better  come  over  because 
I'm  expecting  a  call  back  from  this  chap  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation."  We  had  till 
noon  to  know  whether  or  not  we  could  get  the  property.  We  had  made  an  offer. 

The  other  chap  was  in  Ohio  someplace,  so  the  man  that  we  were  talking  to  said,  "Well, 
he's  gone.  I  think  I  can  make  a  deal.  I'm  going  to  go  to  the  president.  I  need  another 
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hour."  I  said,  "We  have  to  know  because  we  have  grants  pending  on  this  one  with  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  [Fund]."  I  had  Bill  Mott's  involvement  and  all  of  that.  And 
so  he  said,  "I'll  call  you  back  before  noon." 

Well,  we  needed  a  board  member  there,  too,  so  I  called  Fred  Blumberg.  I've  mentioned 
Fred  Blumberg  at  other  times,  but  during  his  days  here  he  was  very  helpful.  He  was  a  very 
conservative  stockbroker,  and  he  always  said,  "Well,  I  wonder  if  we're  buying  too  much 
land."  That  was  his  theory.  But  he  worked  very  well  with  us,  and  he  was  very  supportive. 
So  he  came  over  that  morning.  He  was  there  when  the  phone  call  came  from  the  guy  back 
in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  saying  he's  made  the  deal.  So  Hulet  heard  that,  and  Fred 
Blumberg  heard  that,  and  we  took  it  from  that. 

The  lucky  part  of  that,  which  wasn't  mentioned  in  the  book  [A  Vision  Achieved:  Fifty 
Years  of  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District,  by  Mimi  Stein],  is  that  one  of  my  friends,  who 
was  a  vice  president  of  the  Bank  of  America,  [whom]  I  knew  well  from  the  United  Way, 
said,  "Come  to  talk  to  me  about  a  loan  if  you  need  one." 

McCreery:  Who  was  that? 

Trudeau:      Oh,  Elmo  Mazzera.  It  comes  back.  Elmo  Mazzera  was  the  vice  president  who'd  been 
campaign  chairman  for  the  United  Way. 

So  he  arranged  a  loan  for  $3  million.  Then  we  found  out  that  Bethlehem  Steel  did  not 
need  the  $3  million  at  this  particular  time,  so  we  loaned  it  back  to  the  bank.  The  result  was 
we  got  the  loan  for  about  2  percent,  for  $3  million,  for  the  period  of  time  we  had  it.  Then, 
thanks  to  Doreta  Chancy,  who  was  working  with  a  couple  of  the  foundations,  the  Whittell 
Foundation-she  got  them  to  make  a  large  donation  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  or 
more  to  buy  the  marsh  areas  on  one  part  of  Point  Pinole.  That  plus  the  fact  that  the  grants 
were  available— 

And  that  day  we  had  to  track  them  down.  Bill  Mott  was  in  Hawaii.  We  had  to  reach 
him  by  phone  because  that  grant  was  up  to  him.  Obviously,  having  given  it  up  earlier,  he 
was  glad  to  have  it  happen  now.  And  Bob  Meyer,  who  was  his  assistant,  was  off  having 
lunch  someplace  in  Sacramento.  He  carried  the  grant  proposals  with  him,  but  he  said, 
"You  know,  if  you  can't  make  it  today,  I  have  to  give  the  Land  and  Water  grant  to 
somebody  else." 

So  we  got  him  at  lunch  on  the  phone  and  explained  to  him,  so  he  took  the  grant 
application  back  and  redid  it.  We  had  to  get  Bill  Mott's  approval.  We  called  him  in 
Hawaii.  He  was  attending  a  conference  there,  and  we  got  him  on  the  phone.  That  was 
okay.  And  the  chap,  Russell  Porter,  who  was  handling  the  grants  all  together  was  having 
lunch  in  San  Francisco,  so  we  had  to  get  him,  too. 

Finally  got  all  of  them  on  the  phone,  and  everything  worked  out  fine.  And  then  when  I 
got  the  loan  and  we  got  the  Whittell  Foundation  grant,  we  said,  well,  we  have  one  more 
obstacle  because  Point  Pinole  acquisition  is  included  in  the  master  plan  program,  but  in 
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order  to  complete  this  now,  we  have  to  have  the  master  plan  committee's  approval  also.  So 
that  was  somewhat  of  a  difficult  bit  because  some  of  them  said,  "Well,  we  don't  understand 
why  you  can't  do  that  later,  after  we've  adopted  the  master  plan."  And  I  had  to  explain  to 
them— and  Joe  Bort  joined  us  on  that;  he  understood,  and  so  did  Fred  Blumberg  and  Hulet- 
-we  all  said,  "Well,  we  have  this  one  opportunity.  If  we  get  Point  Pinole,  that's  the  key  of 
part  of  the  master  plan,  so  we  need  your  support." 

We  finally  got  it..  It  wasnt  a  unanimous  vote,  though,  but  we  got  a  large  majority  to 
give  that  the  first  priority  in  the  master  plan,  even  before  the  master  plan  was  adopted. 
Then,  when  the  loans  came  through  and  the  grants,  why,  everybody  was  very  pleased 
because  that  meant  that  we  got  the  property  for  much  less  than  we  would  have  otherwise, 
with  the  grants  and  the  loan  and  all  of  those  things,  so  it  really  worked  out. 

McCreery:  Let's  talk  more  about  the  price.  How  did  you  work  that  part  of  the  deal? 

Trudeau:     We  had  an  option  on  the  property  so  that  we  didn't  have  to  pay  a  lot  in  down  payment, 

which  was  why  they  said  they  could  just  as  well  take  it,  take  the  money  later.  So  we  made 
a  down  payment-I've  forgotten  how  much  it  was  at  the  time,  but  maybe  half  a  million  or 
something  like  that,  which  we  did  have,  and  then  with  the  grants  and  the  other  things  we 
were  able  to  pay  it  off  over  a  period  of  years.  But  it  worked  out  fine. 

Incidentally,  when  we  dedicated  the  Point  Pinole  property,  we  were  lucky  enough  to 
have  Rogers  Morton,  then  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  who  was  working  at  Stanford 
[University]  at  the  time,  and  we  got  him  to  come  over  and  dedicate  it,  along  with  Joe  Bort 
and  others,  dedicate  the  property.  Of  course,  Bethlehem  people  were  there  at  that  time, 
too,  to  be  part  of  that. 

He  remarked  at  the  time—he  said,  "I  was  the  one  who  negotiated  for  the  Atlas  Powder 
Company  with  Bethlehem.  Do  you  know  you  paid  less  for  the  property  than  Bethlehem 
paid  to  get  the  property  from  Atlas  Powder  Company?"  Then  one  of  the  top  people  in  San 
Francisco,  who  served  on  our  advisory  committee  for  the  Mott  Fund  for  a  long  time,  heard 
the  story-because  it  was  quite  a  story. 

The  whole  story  itself,  you  know,  was  one  of  those— you  lost  it  three  times  in 
negotiations;  finally  made  it.  When  we  tell  the  whole  story  about  the  loan  and  everything 
else,  why,  this  chap,  Putnam  Livermore,  who  was  a  very  good  planner  and  had  done  a  lot 
of  books  on  negotiating  and  things  of  that  kind-he  was  here  at  a  meeting  when  I  was 
asked  to  tell  the  story  of  Point  Pinole. 

He  said,  "That's  the  most  wondrous  story  I  have  ever  heard.  I  have  never  heard  a  story 
as  great  as  this  one,  where  you  pulled  things  out  of  the  fire.  I  can't  believe  that  you  could 
have  made  that  one  work."  But  he  said,  "That's  one  that  you  should  always  tell  because 
there  will  never  be  another  one  quite  like  that  one." 

McCreery:  After  going  down  three  times,  how  did  you  pull  it  off  in  the  end?  What  made  the 
difference? 
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Trudeau:     That's  what  we  did.  We  were  trying  to  negotiate  with  them  in  the  times  earlier,  and  they 
wouldn't  take  the  amount  of  money  we  offered,  and  that's  when  we  got  the  two  negotiators 
at  Bethlehem  working.  But  one  of  them,  who  had  paid  the  price  at  Bethlehem,  wasn't 
there,  so  the  other  chap  had  to  be  able  to  persuade  the  president  that  this  was  a  good  thing 
to  do  and  it  would  be  good  for  the  environment  and  good  for  parks. 

Remember,  we  had  already  worked  with  Bob  Nahas  on  the  project,  too.  So  everything 
fit  together.  I  don't  suppose  that  I've  ever  heard  myself,  going  around  the  country  as  I  have 
afterwards,  never  heard  a  story  quite  like  that  one.  It  really  has  been  featured  in  a  number 
of  newspapers  and  things,  too,  because  of  the  way  it  went  about,  and  the  response  that  we 
got  was  great. 

Now,  part  of  that  was  my  own  interest  in  Point  Pinole,  having  grown  up  in  Seattle  and 
having  enjoyed  the  shoreline  parks  in  Seattle  that  I  used  to  go  visit. 

McCreery:  That  raises  quite  an  issue.  I  mean,  much  of  the  park  district's  earlier  properties  were  in  the 
hills,  and  then  the  shoreline  started  being  acquired  more  and  more.  How  much  were  you 
concerned  with  that  balance  at  this  point,  in  the  early  seventies?  Do  you  remember? 

Trudeau:     I  was  very  much  concerned  about  it,  having  grown  up  in  Seattle  and  knew  Golden  Gardens 
and  Schmitz  Park  and  Lincoln  Park  and  the  other  shoreline  parks. 

McCreery:  That's  your  personal  standpoint.  But  I'm  just  wondering,  in  the  political  climate  here  in  the 
Bay  Area,  was  there  much  attention  paid  at  that  early  point  to  shoreline  versus  hill? 

Trudeau:     At  that  point  there  wasn't  that  much  interest.  Bill  Mott  did  get  the  Alameda  Beach  and 

Crab  Cove  and  things  of  that  kind,  but  that  was  the  only  one  that  he  got.  Part  of  my  work 
with  the  master  plan  committee  was  to  shift  the  emphasis  for  the  first  time  from  the  hill 
areas  to  the  shoreline.  If  you  look  at  the  record  since  then,  we  acquired  massive  amounts 
of  shoreline  property,  not  only  Point  Pinole  but  Miller/Knox,  Point  Isabel,  San  Leandro 
Bay,  Coyote  Hills,  Hayward  Shoreline.  You  just  look  at  it.  We  did  make  that  move,  and 
the  master  plan  committee  agreed  with  that  as  a  changing  priority,  so  that  was  important  to 
do. 


Joe  Bort  and  the  Master  Plan  Committee 


McCreery:  Tell  me  more  about  Joe  Sort's  leadership  of  this  enormous  committee  in  connection  with 
the  master  plan. 

Trudeau:     I  can't  say  too  much  about  Joe  Bort.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  that  turned  from 
being  an  enemy  in  the  Apperson  Ridge  crisis  into  probably  the  best  friend  we  ever  had. 
He  got  very  interested  in  what  we  were  doing. 
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McCreery:  We  did  talk  about  that  a  little  bit  and  how  you  drew  him  into  being  more  interested  in  the 
district's  work  and  so  on.  But  do  you  know,  in  connection  with  the  master  plan  committee, 
what  troubles  and  trials  did  he  run  up  against  with  that  big  group? 

Trudeau      He  was  tremendous.  Nobody  other  than  Joe  Bort  could  have  handled  a  group  of  eighty- 
three  people.  That  really  was  a  rare  jewel  of  being  able  to  do  that.  But  he  was  always  in 
control.  He  had  good  help,  of  course,  from  Stewart  Udall.  The  two  of  them  got  along 
fine,  one  a  Republican  and  the  other  a  Democrat.  They  got  along  fine  in  working  together. 

Joe  handled  those  meetings,  as  I  knew  he  would,  like  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  did.  He  got  very  much  interested  in  what  we  were  trying  to  do  with  the  master 
plan.    He  went  on  all  the  tours.  We  took  the  master  plan  committee.  Most  of  them  went, 
including  Bill  Knowland  and  people  from  the  Sierra  Club  and  others.  They  have  a  list  at 
the  park  district  of  the  eighty-three  members,  and  some  of  them  are  still  involved  with  the 
program  at  the  district.  They  come  up  and  talk  to  me  about  that  and  how  well  it  went  and 
how  much  they  enjoyed  being  a  part  of  the  master  plan  and  the  success  we  accomplished. 


Regions  Within  the  District;  Informants  in  the  Trenches 


McCreery:  Now,  I  notice  that  one  of  the  features  of  that  plan  was  to  divide  the  park  district  into  four 
sub-regions:  West  Metropolitan,  Diablo,  South  Metropolitan,  and  Amador  Valley.  How 
were  those  selected,  and  how  was  it  decided  that  there  would  be  four?  Do  you  know? 

Trudeau:  You  looked  at  the  diversity  of  the  total  area.  What  happened  in  that  was  a  vote  to  try  to 
concentrate  on  each  of  these  four  quarters  and  make  sure  there  was  a  balance  in  terms  of 
population.  See,  before  this,  I'd  had—you  know,  you  always  had  to  know  how  people  in 
the  areas  responded.  As  a  general  manager,  you  could  sit  in  the  office— you  couldn't  get 
out  as  much  as  you  wanted  to.  You  still  had  to  deal  with  the  legislature;  you  had  to  deal 
with  the  community;  you  had  the  board  meetings  that  for  the  first  time  we  rotated  in  the 
areas. 

The  idea  prior  to  this  was  to  have  "hearing  posts."  I  had  people  in  Richmond,  in 
Antioch,  Pleasanton,  various  places  that  I  could  count  on.  Some  of  them  became  members 
of  the  master  plan  committee.  But  early  on  they  were  just  friends  that  I  knew:  some  from 
United  Way  days.  And  I  would  ask  them,  "If  there's  a  problem  coming  up  or  you  see 
something  we  ought  to  do,  don't  just  sit  on  it;  let  me  know."  That  was  one  way  we  got 
information  that  we  could  respond  to. 

McCreery:  Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  something  that  came  to  you  that  way? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  One  of  them  was  the  Wildcat  Canyon  area,  where  a  very  fine  older  lady —we  had 
some  problems  with  the  Wildcat  Canyon  property  that  caused  some  problems.  It  caused 
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Irwin  Luckman's  downfall,  actually,  too.  We  had  both  support  and  enemies-not  enemies 
but  opponents~who  wanted  to  talk  something  different  out  there.  I  wish  I  could  remember 
this  lady's  name.  She  died  shortly  thereafter.  But  she  was  wonderful  and  would  call  me 
and  tell  me  about  problems  or  "this  one  is  saying  this." 

And  the  same  was  true  in  the  Pleasanton  area,  when  we  were  working  on  Shadow 
Cliffs  and  moving  the  water  slide  from  Cull  Canyon  to  Shadow  Cliffs.  We  always  were 
grateful  that  we  had  good  support  from  somebody  in  the  community  who  could  speak  for 
us,  to  go  to  the  city  council  in  Pleasanton-in  this  case,  it  was  a  man-and  talk  about  it. 

We  had  a  listening  post  in  Alameda.  One  of  them  was  Hub  Moffitt,  of  course.  We  had 
them  situated  around  the  quadrants  that  we  were  talking  about.  The  idea  was  to  have  a 
balance,  not  to  buy  property  or  develop  everything  in  one  quadrant.  The  idea  of  dividing 
that  was  to  make  sure  that  you  had  just  a  very  well  thought  out  program,  where  in  terms  of 
population  you  didn't  discriminate,  one  against  the  other;  you  gave  everybody  a  fair 
balance.  Udall  bought  that,  Joe  Bort  bought  it,  and  the  master  plan  committee  thought  that 
was  a  great  idea. 

McCreery:  Where  did  that  idea  spring  from?  Do  you  recall? 

Trudeau:     Well,  yes.  From  me. 

McCreery:  From  you? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  yes. 

McCreery:  And  do  you  know  what,  in  your  own  thinking—do  you  recall  what  precipitated  it? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  just  the  problems  we'd  had  previously  of  not  being  able  to  satisfy  everybody  in  each 
of  the  areas,  and  having  it  work  out  that  way  with  one  quadrant  located  in  the  Richmond 
area,  along  the  water,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  and  southern  Alameda  County  and 
so  on,  it  worked  out  very  well.  That  way,  when  you  look  at  the  final  package  of  the  master 
plan,  it  was  well  balanced  between  the  quadrants:  in  purchase,  in  development,  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

McCreery:  Now,  this  is  jumping  ahead  a  little  but  am  I  right  that  you  later  went  to  three  areas  rather 
than  four? 

Trudeau:     Yes. 

McCreery:  What  happened  there? 

Trudeau:  It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  more  equitable,  a  little  more  difficult  to  work  with  four,  and 
let's  do  it  with  three.  We  had  area  managers  for  the  park  district  in  those  areas,  too,  so  that 
worked  out  fine. 
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McCreery:  Was  there  any  controversy  over  switching  from  four  to  three? 
Trudeau:     Actually,  none.  It  worked  fine.  It  made  logical  sense  to  do  that. 

Classifying  District  Properties  in  the  First  Master  Plan,  1973 


McCreery:  Okay.  Well,  returning  then  to  the  73  master  plan,  the  first  one,  another  feature  was 
establishing  these  parkland  classifications:  parks  versus  preserves,  all  these  different 
designations.  Talk  a  little  bit  about  the  process. 

Trudeau:     That  was  done  not  only  by  Stewart  Udall  but  by  the  master  plan  committee.  We  had  some 
awfully  good  people,  who  were  knowledgeable  about  this.  They  were  the  ones.  I  didn't 
work  that  out.  Jerry  Kent  worked  with  them  on  that.  So  did  Hulet.  But  basically  the  idea 
was  you  have  regional  parks,  you  have  regional  recreation  areas,  you  have  wilderness 
areas,  and  you  had  them  all  worked  out  so  that—in  some  cases  the  land  was  being  bought 
and  you  didn't  know  exactly  what  you  wanted  to  do  with  them  were  put  in  another 
category,  put  on  hold.  That  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  master  plan  that's  still  being 
used.  Remember,  this  was  way  back  in  1973,  but  a  lot  of  those  things  that  were  done  are 
still  being  utilized. 

McCreery:  Yes.  I  think  the  classifications  held  up  pretty  well? 

Trudeau:     The  classifications  have  held  up  well,  yes. 

McCreery:  Was  there  anything  you  wanted  in  that  plan  but  didn't  get? 

Trudeau:     I  can't  think  of  anything.  It  really  covered  everything.  If  you  look  at  the  master  plan,  it 
had  things  in  there—Stewart  Udall  was  looking  far  enough  ahead,  and  so  was  Joe,  and  so 
was  the  committee.  It  was  to  be  a  ten-year  or  fifteen-year  plan.  We  had  properties  that  are 
coming  up  now  that  are  being  acquired.  This  is  thirty-some-odd  years  later.  So  everything 
wasn't  done  immediately.  We  put  some  things  on  hold,  but  the  most  urgent  ones  we've 
done. 

And  I  can't  think  of  anything  that  we  had  in  the  master  plan  that  we  shouldn't  have 
gotten  or  that-mere  have  been  other  additions  to  it  as  we've  gone  along.  Particularly  in  the 
successive  years  under  Pat  O'Brien  they  picked  up  a  lot  of  the  properties  that  were  in  that 
program,  or  some  brand-new  ones,  which  is  good  because  you  have  to  progress.  No  one 
person  can  think  of  everything,  whether  it's  Stewart  Udall  or  Joe  Bort  or  me  or  Hulet.  We 
just  couldn't  do  that.  So  there  were  new  ideas  that  came  along,  and  the  board  has  reacted 
to  that,  and  some  very  interesting  new  properties  have  come  about  as  a  result,  particularly 
out  in  eastern  Contra  Costa  County.  And  the  Delta  as  well. 
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McCreery:  Oh,  yes.  Speaking  of  the  board,  once  the  work  was  done  on  the  first  master  plan,  was 
there  any  trouble  getting  them  to  adopt? 

Trudeau:     No.  Actually,  with  Joe  Bort  making  the  presentation  and  Stewart  Udall  being  there  and 

then  making  the  presentation  to  the  legislature,  we  had  no  problem  getting  it  through.  And 
Howard  Cogswell  being  the  chairperson,  who  hadn't  really  wanted  an  eighty-three-member 
committee  to  begin  with,  agreed.  He  said,  "Well,  you  had  a  good  idea  after  all." 

And  Joe  Bort  made  it  work.  Joe  was  terrific.  He  also  then,  as  a  follow-up,  chaired  the 
committee  that  went  for  the  tax  increase  that  we  did,  A.B.  925,  and  he  worked  on  the  other 
committees  when  we  had  to  go  back  to  the  legislature  after  Prop.  13.  He  chaired  that 
committee  that  went  back  to  the  legislature.  He  was  a  jewel  all  the  way  through.  And  his 
wife  was,  too.  Unfortunately,  he  died  about  ten  years  ago  now. 

He  loved  Chabot  Regional  Park,  and  we  were  able  to  name  Bort  Meadow,  which  is  the 
largest  area,  [after  him].  He  was  very  proud  of  that,  just  as  Bill  Mott  was  proud  of  our 
naming  Mott  Peaks  for  him.  When  Joe  died,  his  wife  was  there  for  the  dedication  of  the 
meadow,  which  was  great,  you  know,  because  he  did  so  much  with  Alameda  County. 
They  named  the  building  where  the  Bay  Area  regional  government  is  located  for  him,  too, 
and  he  well  deserved  it. 

McCreery:  ABAG  [Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments],  you  mean? 

Trudeau:     ABAG.  The  ABAG  building  was  named  for  him.  I'm  always  pleased  when  I  go  down 

there  to  see  that,  and  I'm  always  pleased  when  I  got  into  Bort  Meadow  to  remember  that  it 
was  Joe  that  was  there.  He  knew  it  was  there  and  visited  it  a  lot  of  times,  but  his  wife  was 
the  one  that  came  for  the  dedication. 

McCreery:  Thank  you.  We  talked  about  1973,  the  year  the  master  plan  was  adopted.  I  also  noted  that 
the  district's  affirmative  action  policy  was  adopted  that  same  year. 

Trudeau:      That's  right. 

McCreery:  Can  you  talk  a  little  about  that? 


Land  Negotiations 


Trudeau:     Can  I  jump  to  one  other  thing  first?  That  is,  how  we  handled  the  land  negotiations  because 
that  was  something  entirely  unusual. 

McCreery:  Land  negotiations  for? 
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Trudeau:     For  all  the  properties  in  the  master  plan.  It  wouldn't  have  worked  without  our  land 

attorney,  Jack  Rogers.  Jack  was  another  one~you  know,  you  have  wonderful  people  that 
come  along  that  you  work  with,  and,  as  I've  said  many  times,  you  don't  accomplish 
anything  all  by  yourself.  You  accomplish  it  through  the  work  of  others  who  also  have 
ideas,  if  you're  smart  enough  to  accept  their  ideas  and  work  with  them. 

In  this  case,  Jack  Rogers  said,  "Why  don't  we  get  unilateral  options  on  all  of  the 
properties  for  a  dollar  or  a  hundred  dollars,  as  the  case  may  be?"  So  we  had  a  volunteer 
group  of  land  negotiators  who  were  willing  to  work  as  volunteers  to  help  get  those 
unilateral  options.  Hulet  and  other  people  on  his  staff  and  the  volunteers—some  of  them 
were  in  the  negotiation  business. 

One  chap,  Heath  Angelo,  who  later  was  very  active  and  was  very  much  involved  with 
both  Bill  Mott  and  me  with  the  International  Institute,  was  a  very  good  land  negotiator 
himself  with  Coldwell  Banker  in  Oakland  and  did  this  as  a  volunteer.  We  had  a  number  of 
volunteers,  people  in  that  field,  who  would  go  get  the  unilateral  options. 

Now,  that  made  a  big  difference  because  we  would  bring  those  to  the  board,  and  then 
Jack  Rogers  would  say,  "Well,  this  one  is  one  we  can  get.  We  have  a  unilateral  option.  I 
think  the  price  will  be  right  when  we  get  the  appraisal."  We  wouldn't  ever  buy  a  piece  of 
property  without  having  a  first-rate  appraisal,  and  we  had  a  wonderful  appraisal  guy,  Bob 
Foley,  doing  this,  working  with  us,  too.  He's  just  died.  He  had  been  in  one  of  the 
retirement  homes. 

McCreery:  Did  you  have  to  have  those  options  all  lined  up,  though,  before  the  master  plan  went 
forward? 

Trudeau:     No,  no.  The  master  plan  was  adopted  first,  but  this  was  the  way  you  implemented  it.  And 
the  master  plan  committee,  you  see,  stayed  in  operation,  in  a  smaller  group,  later.  Joe  Sort 
said,  "We  don't  need  an  eighty-three-member  committee  forever."  So  we  put  a  task  force 
together,  a  smaller  group  out  of  that  that  worked  with  us,  and  that  kind  of  group  has  kept 
on  as  an  advisory  committee  ever  since. 

McCreery:  You're  speaking  now  of  the  park  advisory  committee? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  So  that  worked  very  well.  So  we  would  review  those  with  them,  as  well  as  with  the 
board.  We  found  that  we  had  good  opportunities,  you  see.  We  had  to  pick  priorities 
among  those  unilateral  options.  That's  why,  of  course,  we  needed  A.B.  925,  too.  When  we 
got  A.B.  925  through-as  I  think  I  described  earlier,  we  started  off  with  wanting  seven 
cents  for  acquisition  and  three  cents  for  development,  and  with  the  compromise  that 
Senator  Behr  helped  to  negotiate,  it  was  eight  and  two.  So  we  had  enough  money  then 
coming  in.  We  were  able  to  get  borrowing  against  future  revenues,  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 
So  that  worked  very  well. 

We  took  the  options,  and  we  would  see  what  the  appraisal  was  and  how  it  fit  into  the 
package,  and  then  which  ones  were  the  highest  priority.  That  was  a  master  stroke.  That 
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was  due  to  Jack  Rogers  primarily.  Again,  you  have  people  who  helped  you  all  the  way 
through,  and  Jack  Rogers  worked  with  Hulet  and  me  all  the  way  through,  until  he  retired. 
So  it  worked  well. 

Well,  back  to  affirmative  action. 


Affirmative  Action  Program,  1973:  Goals,  Not  Quotas  ## 


Trudeau:     Affirmative  action  is  not  mentioned  in  the  book  [A  Vision  Achieved],  so  I'll  have  to  speak 
to  that  from  memory,  but  one  of  the  things  that  happened  was  that  our  people  on  the  staff 
of  the  park  district  were  in  large  measure  whites.  They'd  been  hired  mostly,  you  see,  out  of 
the  University  of  California  when  they  were  coming  out.  They  were  white  people.  We 
had  a  few  Hispanics  and  a  few  blacks,  and  we  hadn't  done  very  well  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  thing  in  having  women  in  top  jobs.  The  highest  level  woman,  you  see,  was  the 
personnel  manager,  and  [there  were  women]  secretaries. 

And  so  there  was  a  group  of  ladies,  one  of  the  groups  that  belonged  to  affirmative 
action  groups  that  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  park  district  did  more.  They  approached  us 
and  said,  "Look,  you  have  a  largely  white  group.  You  need  to  do  something  more." 
Remember  that  I  had  done  a  lot  of  this  myself  at  the  United  Way  and  at  the  Oakland 
Symphony,  so  I  could  see  that  was  something  that  needed  to  be  done. 

So  I  said  [to  myself],  well,  you  can't  just  do  this  yourself.  Let's  see  what  you  can  do. 
So  we  appointed-now,  this  is  something  I  put  together,  together  with  the  personnel 
manager,  Karen  Weber,  who  was  very  good,  too.  She  did  a  fine  job  of  staffing  this.  She 
was  one  staff  person  I  got  thanks  to  a  good  friend,  Jay  Verlee.  I  have  to  mention  Jay 
Verlee  because  he  also  was  a  Maxwell  graduate  some  years  ahead  of  me.  He  became  the 
head  of  the  Oakland  recreation  department.  When  Bill  Mott  left,  he  took  over  both 
departments.  He  also  was  another  good  friend  who  worked  with  me  on  a  lot  of  things.  He 
was  on  the  master  plan  committee,  too.  We  kept  in  contact,  good  friends  until  the  day  he 
died. 

McCreery:  It  was  through  him  that  you  found  this  personnel  manager? 

Trudeau:     Personnel.  Karen.  Karen  had  worked  for  him,  and  he  said,  "You  need  somebody  who  can 
run  this  program  and  be  a  good  personnel  manager."  Unfortunately,  we  had  had  a 
personnel  manager  for  a  time  that  had  not  been  very  great.  You  know,  you  make  mistakes 
in  what  you  do.  Sometimes  you  don't  get  the  right  person.  We  got  a  chap  who  had  done 
some  fine  work  in  Hawaii,  but  he  wasn't  really  equipped  for  this  particular  job.  He  got 
more  left-wing  people  in,  and  that  caused  Karen  a  problem  later,  when  she  took  over.  We 
had  another  chap  in  between,  who  came  out  of  the  University  of  California,  who  kept 
things  going  for  a  short  period  of  time,  but  Karen  made  the  difference  when  she  came  in. 
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She  said,  "I'll  staff  this  [affirmative  action  effort]."  So  then  we  said,  "We  need  an  advisory 
committee,  planning  committee  that  can  do  this." 

McCreery:  The  affirmative  action  committee? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  to  work  a  plan  out.  So  we  asked  Carol  Sibley.  We  had  heard  the  name  Carol  Sibley 
before,  but  Carol  Sibley  was  another  friend  from  the  United  Way.  Her  husband  had  been 
the  president  of  the  board  years  before.  She  was  very  interested  in  what  we  were  doing. 
As  I  say,  she  was  a  good  family  friend  as  well.  But  she  was  a  person  who  would  do  a  great 
job  in  terms  of  chairing  this  particular  committee. 

Then  we  needed  somebody  from  the  staff  itself  who  could  carry  the  message  back,  and 
I  got  Ron  Russo,  who  was  in  the  interpretive  department,  to  do  that.  And  then  I  got  two 
people,  specialists.  Gladys  Worthington  had  worked  for  one  of  the  agencies  at  the  United 
Way.  She  was  a  rare  jewel,  too.  She  had  a  lot  of  ideas,  and  she  was  very  forceful  in  the 
things  that  she  offered.  She  was  very  much  interested  in  being  sure  more  women  got 
involved. 

And  then,  because  of  the  blacks,  I  got  Harold  Wilson,  whom  I  had  worked  with  at  the 
United  Way,  who  was  always  impressed  by  the  fact—he  had  the  office  next  to  mine,  and  he 
always  was  impressed  at  the  way  I  stood  up  to  Al  Wardley  and  got  Hub  Moffitt  to  get 
blacks  into  the  symphony  and  to  the  staffing  and  things  like  that  for  the  United  Way. 

McCreery:  Now,  was  there  any  opposition  to  this  turn  towards  affirmative  action  policy? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  a  little,  from  some  people  on  the  staff  because,  after  all,  they  were  worried  about  the 

fact  that  maybe  they  wouldn't  get  some  of  the  top  jobs.  But  it  was  recognized  we  had  to  do 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Women's  Action  Training  Center  wanted  to  sue  the  park 
district  because  we  hadn't  done  this,  so  we  had  a  compromise  measure  that  we  would  do 
this  within  a  few  number  of  years.  Thanks  to  Karen  and  the  affirmative  action  committee, 
we  hired  enough  women. 

McCreery:  How  did  this  group  proceed  then,  once  it  was  formed? 

Trudeau:      Once  it  was  formed,  they  came  up  with  a  plan.  Now,  mostly  what  you  have  to  do  in  a  case 
like  that  not  only  is  have  a  plan,  but  you  have  to  have  an  outreach  program.  You  can't  hire 
blacks  or  Hispanics~you  can  hire  women  by  doing  a  little  better  outreach  and  advertising, 
making  sure  that  they  know  that  they're  welcome,  but  when  you're  going  to  go  into  the 
black  community,  Hispanic  community—no  problems  with  the  Asian  community  in  getting 
the  word  out,  but  you  have  to  do  the  others. 

So,  again,  I  had  good  contacts  with  the  black  community.  I  had  already  worked  with 
one  chap  very  closely,  who  was  brilliant  in  this  regard.  He  was  very  helpful.  And  Harold 
Wilson  was  very  good.  And  the  publisher  of  the  black  newspaper —I  knew  them,  too.  One 
of  them  had  been  a  hurdler  for  UCLA,  and  his  wife  was  the  one  I  got  on  the  symphony 
board. 
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So  you  could  get  coverage.  But  then  you  had  to  have  people  who  could  go  out  and  do 
recruiting,  because  if  you  have  a  job  opening  and  you  put  it  in  the  newspaper,  youVe  not 
going  to  get  anything  but  what  you  already  have,  so  you  have  to  have  an  outreach.  We  had 
a  couple  of  people  on  staff  who  could  do  that,  too.  One  was  a  black,  Venius  Winn,  who 
would  go  out  and  help  in  recruitment  and  make  sure  that  the  black  community  knew  that 
they  were  wanted  to  apply. 

We  didn't  believe  in  having  quotas.  We  had  goals,  not  quotas.  Our  goals  were 
reasonable  to  do  in  a  span  of  time.  But  none  of  our  people  on  that  wanted  us  to  have  a 
quota.  That,  I  think,  was  a  very  wise  move  on  their  part,  to  recommend  goals,  not  quotas. 

So  that  worked  out  very  well,  and  we  did  increase  the  number  of  women  in  the  park 
field,  maintenance.  If  you  look  at  the  roster  of  the  park  district  today,  you  have  all  kinds  of 
women  involved,  not  only  in  the  interpretive  end,  because  we  have  a  lot  of  them  in  the 
interpretive  program  and  hired  a  lot  of  them  after  that,  but  in  maintenance,  too,  and  park 
managers.  The  population  of  the  women  in  the  district  is  exemplary  today. 

We've  done  very  well  with  blacks  and  Hispanics  as  well.  We've  got  some  top-level 
blacks  involved  in  key  jobs,  doing  wonderful  jobs.  One  of  them  went  in  to  work  with~one 
of  the  people  we  got  as  a  result  of  that  were  people  like-my  secretary  came  in,  Mary 
Pantoya,  who  is  Hispanic.  Boy,  she  was  a  great  secretary,  too. 

And  then  Ray  Dawson,  who  has  been  on  the  staff.  He's  now  one  of  the  top 
administrators.  Not  only  that,  but  a  good  friend.  He  always  asks  me  about  my  family,  and 
I  ask  about  his  family,  and  I  met  his  family,  and  they  ail-when  I  see  them~he  got  one  of 
the  honors  at  the  retirement  program  this  last  time.  He  didn't  retire  yet. 

And  he  was  great  in  other  ways.  When  we  had  the  Adopt-a-Park  program,  why,  he 
took  over  when  Cornell  Maier  and  Kaiser  Aluminum  said  we  would  adopt  Roberts 
Recreation  Area,  and  he  was  the  head  of  that.  He  worked  with  them,  and  they  enjoyed 
working  with  him,  and  he  enjoyed  working  with  them.  He's  gone  on  to  bigger  things. 

And  Willie  Gadlin.  Jerry  and  I  liked  Willie  very  much.  Willie  was  the  janitor  at  the 
park  district  headquarters  at  1 1500  Skyline.  Such  a  nice  guy.  Jerry  and  I  would  work  late, 
and  he  would  be  in  there,  working  around.  Willie's  a  great  guy.  He  loves  sports.  So  we 
took  him  to  a  baseball  game.  We  hosted  him  to  a  baseball  game.  Willie  just  was  thrilled. 
He  was  tickled  pink.  But  he  had  a  lot  more  ability  than  just  that.  So  we  were  able  to  get 
him  into  higher  level  work,  not  number  one  management  but  number  two  manager  at  one 
of  the  other  parks,  Don  Castro. 

He  never  forgot  the  help  we  gave  him.  He  and  his  wife-he  died  not  too  long  ago,  but  I 
used  to  write  him  periodically,  ask  how  he  was  doing,  because  he  was  not  in  very  good 
health  after  a  while.  And  I  would  call.  When  he  died,  I  made  sure  that  the  retirees  got 
messages  out  and  helped  with  some  memorial  things  for  him.  His  wife  was  very 
appreciative  of  that,  too. 
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You  know,  you  want  to,  because  you  have  people  that  you  like  who  deserve  to  get 
recognition.  Ray  was  one  of  those;  Willie  was  another.  There  were  quite  a  few  others  in  a 
case  like  that. 

McCreery:  You  have  a  lot  of  good  examples.  I  wonder,  were  there  any  bumps  on  this  road  to 
implementing  the  affirmative  action  goals? 

Trudeau:     Well,  yes.  You  know,  you  don't  always  have  success  in  everything  you  do.  We  had  one 
chap  who  had  been  at  the  district  for  a  long  time,  and  I  think  I  better  not  mention  his  name 
because  he's  still  around.  And  he  was  very  helpful  if  you  knew  how  to  deal  with  him. 
There  were  things  he  couldn't  do.  He  wasn't  that  well  educated.  He  had  a  nice  family.  He 
liked  me,  and  I  liked  him  personally,  but  people  found  that  he  was  very  difficult  to  get  to 
do  anything. 

We  had  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  find  places  for  him  to  do  things.  Now,  he  was  good 
going  out  and  recruiting  people,  saying,  "Why  don't  you  come  in  and  apply?"  But  we  tried 
to  give  him  tougher  jobs.  For  example,  Bob  Owen,  who  was  then  the  chap  on 
administration  and  budget  and  things  of  that  kind,  didn't  like  to  work  with  him  and  said, 
"Why  don't  we  fire  him?"  I  said,  "No,  we're  not  going  to  fire  him.  He  fills  a  role.  There's 
a  limit  to  what  he  can  do,  but  if  you  tailor  the  job  for  him,  he  can  do  it,  and  you  have  to  be 
sure  that  you  do  that  and  give  him  encouragement." 

So  he  did  very  well  in  that  until  I  left,  and  after  that  he  didn't  do  very  well. 
Unfortunately,  they  helped  him  find  other  things  to  do,  and  then  he  divorced  his  wife, 
found  a  very  lovely  lady  who  was  well-to-do,  and  she  whisked  him  away,  and  they  went 
merrily  on  their  way.  But  he's  still  around.  He's  back. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Actually,  I  was  thinking  more  on  a  larger  level  of  trying  to  put  affirmative  action 
into  place.  You  had  this  group  come  to  you  at  the  outset  and  suggest  that  it  needed  to  be 
done  and  so  on.  Were  you  able  to  keep  these  parties  happy  that  your  efforts  were 
sufficient? 

Trudeau:     It  took  some  doing,  let  me  tell  you,  because  we  tried  to  get  department  heads  to  give  equal 
treatment  and  hire  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  otherwise.  Of  course,  I  set  the  tone  when  I  hired 
Mary  Pantoya  as  my  secretary.  There  was  nobody  better.  I've  had  awfully  good 
secretaries.  The  one  that  followed  her  was  awfully  good,  too,  Beverly  de  Sair,  who  later 
married  and  is  now  Copeland  and  is  living  in  Livermore.  She  was  great,  too.  Those  two 
were  about  the  best  secretaries  you  could  ever  have.  They  just  both  were  just  outstanding. 

McCreery:  But  you're  saying  the  department  heads— 

Trudeau:  Weren't  eager  to  hire.  One  of  them  had  the  controller's  office.  I  got  him  interested  as  the 
result  of  a  program.  When  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  died,  I  said,  "This  is  one  way  to  try  to 
let  people  in  the  parks  know  of  the  wonderful  work  that  he  did." 

[tape  interruption  for  telephone] 
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Trudeau:     Continuing.  What  I  decided  to  do  was  have  a  staff  meeting  of  everybody  employed  at  the 
Brazil  Building.  I  got  an  old  friend  of  mine,  again,  from  the  United  Way,  Hosaiah 
Williams—I  don't  know  if  you  know  Hosaiah  Williams. 

McCreery:  I  think  you  mentioned  him. 

Trudeau:     Yes.  Cy,  as  we  called  him,  was  a  minister,  the  Church  of  Today  in  Berkeley.  I  went  to 
one  of  his  services  one  time  to  see  how  he  did.  He  did  very  well.  He  was  a  potent 
speaker.  And  he  was  interested  in  music,  classical  music.  He  had  his  own  music  company 
that  brought  minority  singers  and  people  to  perform  in  San  Francisco.  As  I  said,  he  was 
the  major  one  who  was  successful  in  getting  us  Leontyne  Price  for  the  kickoff  dinner. 

He  was  a  great  orator,  and  he  believed  in  this.  He  usually  charged  for  these  things,  but 
I  said  to  Cy-I  said,  "You  know,  this  is  what  I'm  trying  to  do,  Cy.  I'd  like  to  have  you  come 
without  payment  and  talk  to  the  employees  about  affirmative  action,  about  what  Martin 
Luther  King  did  and  what  that  means." 

McCreery:  Now,  was  this  back  in  '68,  when  Dr.  King  died? 
Trudeau:     It  was  right  after  he  died,  yes. 

McCreery:  Okay,  because  I'm  thinking  more  about  when  you  actually  put  the  affirmative  action  policy 
in  place,  which  happened  some  five  years  later. 

Trudeau:     This  was  the  start  to  it.  We  tried  to  do  some  things  here,  you  see. 
McCreery:  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Trudeau:      So  I  said  to  Cy,  "Will  you  talk  here?"  And  so  he  did.  And  then  I  said,  "Let's  see  what  we 
can  do  to  start  out  in  this  case."  I  guess  his  coming  was  probably  a  year  later,  something 
like  that,  when  he  was  doing  this.  So  I  said  to  the  controller  at  the  time,  Lowell  Waite- 
Lowell  was  a  good,  workmanlike  controller.  I  said  to  him,  "You've  got  a  number  of 
applicants  for  a  job  there,  and  some  of  them  are  black."  I  said,  "Now,  I  don't  want  you  to 
show  favoritism,  but  if  they're  equal,  I  hope  you  hire  the  black."  So  he  did. 

Well,  then  I  realized  something  else.  You  can  hire  and  put  a  person  in  the  job,  but  if 
they  haven't  been  taken  under  somebody's  wing  to  get  acquainted  with  people,  if  they're 
just  sitting  there  and  they  don't  know  people  and  people  are  not  taking  them  to  lunch  or 
getting  together  with  them,  or  if  they  aren't  getting  any  training  so  that  they  can  adjust,  it 
doesn't  work. 

hi  this  case,  that  happened.  He  didn't  do  the  job  of  trying  to  train,  and  he  didn't  get  his 
employees,  who  were  mostly  white  at  the  time,  to  go  out  to  lunch  with  her  and  things  of 
that  kind.  So  they  let  her  go.  Then  I  called  Lowell  in,  and  I  said,  "We  have  to  do  this 
again.  You'll  have  another  opportunity  when  another  job  comes  along." 
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The  affirmative  action  committee  said,  yes,  you  have  to  have  the  training,  and  maybe 
we  can  help.  So  they  helped  on  the  training.  So  the  next  time  we  hired  somebody  like 
that,  they  did  the  training,  they  made  sure  that  she  got  acquainted  with  the  employees,  they 
got  her  working  around.  That  one  worked  fine,  and  she  was  there—I  don't  know  how  long 
she  stayed,  but  she  stayed  quite  a  long  time. 


Karen  Weber  and  the  Personnel  Arena 


Trudeau:     So  we  learned  that  lesson.  And  Karen  knew  enough  to  make  sure  that  the  training 

programs  were  done  the  same  way  so  that  we  had  a  very  good  program  working  there. 
And  we  did  that  all  over.  We  had  the  training  programs  going  on  then.  As  I  say,  Karen 
was  masterful  at  getting  these  training  programs.  She  also  helped  to  weed  out  some  of  the 
real  far-left  people  we  had  in  from  the  previous  people.  I  hate  to  tell  you  how  tough  some 
of  them  were  and  how  difficult  some  of  them  were.  They  were  involved  in  some  of  the 
programs  at  Cal  in  the  sixties  and  things  like  that. 

McCreery:  Can  you  tell  me  more  about  why  they  were  a  problem  in  this  setting? 

Trudeau:     Well,  they  wanted  a  job  in  the  park  system,  but  they  didn't  want  to  follow  instructions  or 
orders  that  were  asked  of  them,  and  they  felt  they  had  a  special  right  to  have  a  special 
privilege,  such  as  not  coming  to  work  on  time,  taking  longer  lunch  breaks,  and  leaving 
early.  That  didn't  work.  And  they  also  would  be  rabble  rousers  among  people,  staff  in 
other  ways.  They  would  give  you  problems.  Karen  was  very  good,  and  the  other 
employees,  managers  were  very  good  about  working  with  this. 

The  whole  program  worked  very,  very  well,  and  we  met  our  commitment.  It  worked 
very  well. 

[tape  interruption] 

Trudeau:     Karen  Weber  did  a  wonderful  job.  Unfortunately,  after  I  left-she'd  been  there  twenty 
years,  and  she  didn't—whatever  happened,  she  got  on  the  nerves  of  the  general  manager 
and  the  person  who  succeeded  Bob  Owen,  and  they  tried  to  fire  her  after  twenty  years  of 
wonderful  work.  I  don't  know  to  this  day  why.  They  had  some  idea  something  happened 
that  made  a  change  in  her  personality  or  something,  is  what  I  was  told.  But  it's  hard  to 
believe  that.  And  if  you  had  that,  then  why  didn't  you  do  something  to  help  her?  I  always 
believe  in  helping  somebody  rather  than  getting  rid  of  them. 

So  she  sued  the  district,  and  needed  help,  and  I  could  give  her  a  recommendation  for 
nineteen  years  that  I  was  there  and  she  was  there,  and  the  wonderful  job  she  did.  She  still 
says,  "Well,  those  years  with  you  were  great,  but  after  that  time  it  was  horrible."  She  tried 
to  run  a  candidate  for  the  board  this  last  time.  Felt  bitter  about  what  happened  to  her,  and 
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that's  too  bad  because  she's  the  only  one  of  the  people  that  I  had  that  either  I  helped  get  a 
job  for  later  or  they  all  feel  that  those  were  the  great  years  of  their  lives,  working,  when  we 
were  all  there  together. 

She  still  feels  that,  too.  Those  were  the  better  years  for  her.  It's  just  a  shame  when 
those  things  happen. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Well,  it's  a  good  account,  though,  of  the  personnel  area  and  the  kinds  of  issues  that 
were  coming  around  in  this  time  period.  And  this  was  happening  all  over,  affirmative 
action  and  the  idea  of  bringing  in  people  who  formerly  hadn't  been  in  the  environment,  but 
also  you've  got  to  train  them  and  help  integrate  them  to  become  a  part  of  the  organization. 

Trudeau:     That's  right.  Well,  we  made  mistakes.  You  know,  everybody  makes  mistakes,  and  we 

didn't  think  of  everything,  but  we  learned.  You  don't  make  the  same  mistake  twice  if  you 
can  help  it.  So  you  learn  to  avoid  doing  that. 


The  Eucalyptus  Freeze  of  1974 


McCreery:  Yes.  Okay.  If  there's  nothing  else  to  be  said  about  that,  shall  we  return  to  1974  and  some 
of  the  events  of  that  time?  We  wanted  to  talk  today  about  the  eucalyptus  freeze  and  get 
your  account  of  that  big  winter. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  another  one.  That  was  a  story  and  a  crisis  in  itself,  and  there  is  a  section  in  the 
book  here,  eucalyptus  freeze,  on  page  102,  in  A  Vision  Achieved. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Well  you  can  just  give  your  own  account,  how  it  first  came  to  your  attention  and  how 
you  handled  it. 

Trudeau:      Well,  we  had  the  freeze.  We  had  one  of  those  terrible  winters  where-remember,  the 
eucalyptus  came  originally  from  Australia.  The  person  who  brought  them  here—I  don't 
think  it  mentions  this  here  [in  the  book];  no—but  the  person  who  brought  them  here  said,  "I 
can  make  a  lot  of  money  if  I  bring  the  eucalyptus  plants  to  parks  in  the  East  Bay  and  other 
places.  They  will  make  wonderful  fence  posts.  They'll  do  all  kinds  of  things." 

McCreery:  He  was  anticipating  using  the  wood  a  lot? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  yes,  yes.  And  growing  them,  because  he  thought  this  was  a  way  to  get  rich.  I've 
forgotten  his  name,  but  I'll  think  of  it  again  somewhere  along  the  line. 

McCreery:  Is  that  [Frank]  Havens? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  Havens.  Yes,  yes,  Havens.  They  named  Havens  Court  after  him,  the  street.  But  this 
was  to  get  rich  quick.  Well,  he  didn't  realize  there  was  a  difference  between  the  kinds  of 
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eucalyptus.  He  brought  the  kind  that  wouldn't  work.  They  would  buckle  and  wouldn't 
work  as  fences,  and  they  wouldn't  work  doing  anything  else.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
eucalyptus,  and  he  brought  the  wrong  kind. 

McCreery:  And  no  one  dreamed  how  much  it  would  proliferate  in  this  environment. 
Trudeau:     No,  that's  right. 
McCreery:  It's  everywhere. 

Trudeau:     From  way  back,  when  Mr.  Havens  was  here.  This  was  a  long  time  ago.  So  nobody  knew 
the  difference,  so  we  had  them  planted  all  over  the  park  district  long  before  I  was  there. 
It's  funny  that  our  botanic  garden  guy  wouldn't  have  known  enough,  because  he'd  been 
there  a  long  time,  to  say  no  on  the  eucalyptus.  But  later  he  did.  He  knew  that  that  was  a 
very  bad  thing  to  do.  But  the  freeze  caused  us  all  kinds  of  damage. 

McCreery:  How  did  you  first  find  out  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  big  deal? 

Trudeau:     Well,  you  could  see  it  pretty  easily  because  you'd  go  see  the  eucalyptus  trees,  and  they 
were  frozen,  from  the  winter.  That  was  that  winter  that  was  very  difficult.  And  then  we 
started  doing  research.  We  did  some  calls  to  Australia,  got  some  people  I  knew  down 
there  who  could  give  us  information.  They  told  us  that  we  had  the  wrong  kind  of 
eucalyptus,  and  they  said,  "You're  in  trouble  because  these  eucalyptus  trees  can  then  freeze 
and  fall  over.  But  they  also  can  spread  their  branches,  and  flames  and  fire  coming  along 
later  will  carry  them  miles  and  miles  and  miles."  And  that  actually  had  been  the  problem 
in  the  1923  fire  that  leveled  Berkeley.  The  eucalyptus.  They  had  a  similar  problem. 

So  we  learned  something  from  that,  too.  We  knew  we  had  to  do  something.  We  had 
these  dead  and  dying  eucalyptus  trees.  The  fires  coming  up  in  the  summer —because  the 
fire  season  always  begins  at  the  park  district  in  the  summer  and  then  goes  into  September 
and  October.  That's  when  you  really  have  to  worry  about  it.  So  we  knew  we  had  to  do 
something  about  it. 

We  had  a  wonderful  guy,  Bill  Hildebrand,  who  worked  in  the  county,  who  also 
understood  about  it.  He's  still  around.  He  later  worked  for  the  park  district,  too.  He  knew 
it  was  a  problem.  We  had  a  number  of  people  saying  to  us,  "What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
So  we  formed  a  task  force  to  study  it.  When  we  looked  at  the  problem,  we  said,  "This  is 
bigger  than  anything  we  can  handle  by  ourselves."  The  idea  was,  let's  see  if  we  can't  get 
legislation  out  of  Congress  that  would  give  us  money  to  get  rid  of  the  eucalyptus  trees  and 
let  us  plant  native  plants. 

## 
McCreery:  You  wanted  to  go  after  some  legislation  to  solve  the  eucalyptus  problem? 
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Trudeau:     Right.  We  knew  we  couldn't  handle  it  by  ourselves,  so  what  I  did  then  was  the  one  thing 
that  I  ever  did  that  pleased  Jim  Roof.  He  said  to  me,  "You  should  have  gotten  rid  of  the 
eucalyptus  trees  earlier."  He  said,  "They  are  a  foreign  entity.  They're  not  good  for  this.  I 
want  to  see  native  trees  here."  So  I  said,  "Well,  that's  what  we're  gonna  do."  So  we  put 
together  a  task  force.  It  was  interesting  because  we  didn't  get  as  much  help—we  got  some 
help  from  the  University  of  California,  but  not  so  much  from  other  entities.  They  didn't 
quite  understand  the  problems  that  we  were  going  to  have  here. 

[We  had  hoped  to  get  $15  million  out  of  the  federal  government's  special  program,  and 
thought  we  might  get  it.5  And  thanks  to  one  of  the  key  staff  members  at  KTVU,  we 
averted  a  disaster.  He  worked  with  the  bureau  in  Washington,  D.C.,  of  which  KTVU  was 
a  part,  and  he  had  heard  from  them  that  Governor  Reagan  on  Saturday  morning  was  going 
to  release  a  story  saying  that  the  bureau  in  Washington  was  saying  no  to  our  request.  He 
phoned  me  at  noon  on  Friday.  I  wasn't  to  be  stopped  in  this  case.  By  three  p.m.  I  held  a 
press  conference  among  the  eucalyptus  trees  in  one  of  the  regional  parks.  Bill  Hildebrand 
was  there,  as  was  Joe  Bort,  along  with  one  of  our  board  members,  and  someone  from  the 
University  of  California.  We  announced  that  we  were  going  back  to  Washington,  D.C., 
the  early  part  of  next  week  to  tell  our  story  to  Congress.  When  that  was  known  in 
Sacramento,  the  Saturday  story  was  shelved,  possibly  because  of  Ed  Meese,  who  was 
Governor  Reagan's  chief  of  staff. 

The  next  week  five  or  six  of  us  flew  to  Washington  and  were  greeted  by  our  senators 
and  congressmen,  who  had  come  to  some  meetings—we  had  called  them  in  the  meantime. 
They  helped  organize  support  for  our  program.  Senator  Tunney  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
this,  as  was  Senator  Cranston.] 

They  said  they  would  carry  legislation  for  us.  We  thought  we'd  ask  for  $15  million 
because  this  was  a  crisis,  and  we  were  able  to  explain  to  them  satisfactorily  that  this  would 
cause  a  fire  hazard  in  the  fall;  we  needed  to  do  something  right  away.  They  said  they 
would  carry  that  legislation. 

And  then  I  went  back  another  time  and  spoke,  as  well  as  several  other  people,  went 
back  and  spoke  to  the  Senate  committees,  and  we  got  it  out  of  the  Senate,  which  I  thought 
was  pretty  good  going,  you  know?  But  we  had  good  help,  don't  forget.  We  had  Tunney 
and  Cranston  both,  and  other  senators  from  other  places  joined  in. 

But  then  we  came  upon  a  problem,  because  some  of  the  people  in  the  House  didn't 
believe  that  this  was  such  a  big  problem.  One  of  them,  Steve  Sims,  was  a  congressman 
from  Idaho,  and  he  later  became  a  senator.  He  didn't  believe  this  was  right  so  he  came  out 
to  look  at  this  by  himself,  and  I  was  the  one  that  took  him  on  the  tour.  I  showed  him  the 
eucalyptus  trees,  showed  him  how  they'd  frozen,  what  kind  of  a  problem  they  had.  I  had 
other  people  with  me  from  the  University  of  California. 


5The  bracketed  material  was  added  by  Mr.  Trudeau  during  his  review  of  the  draft  transcript. 
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But  he  didn't  buy  it.  When  he  got  back  to  Congress,  he  coined  a  slogan  on  the  floor  of 
the  House:  "You  clipped  us."  [to  sound  like  "eucalyptus"]  And  that  really  hurt  a  lot.  So 
that  meant  big  problems  in  a  case  like  that.  So  we  had  another  trip  back  there.  But  if  we'd 
had  a  lobbyist— by  that  time,  I'd  already  hired  lobbyists  in  Sacramento  to  help,  but  I  didn't 
have  a  lobbyist  in  Washington,  which  I  did  later,  with  Phil  Chabot,  who  helped  us  in  a  lot 
of  things.  If  I'd  had  him  working  with  us  on  this,  he  could  have  gone  around  and  done  a 
lot  of  good  work. 

But  it  failed  by  thirty-four  votes  in  the  House.  But  we  did  come  back,  and  we  were 
successful  in  getting  not  $15  million,  but  we  got  $2  million  out  of  one  of  the  bureaus  that 
understood  the  problem.  So  we  started  the  process  of  getting  rid  of  the  eucalyptus  trees 
and  planting  natives.  But  we  needed  $15  million.  We  couldn't  finish  the  job, 
unfortunately. 

Unfortunately,  too,  we  had  one  of  those  summers  where  it  was  very  dangerous,  so  as  a 
result  of  that,  we  had  to  have  fire  people  on  duty  during  that  September-October  period, 
around  the  clock  because  the  threat  of  branches  igniting  and  blowing,  which  they  did—they 
could  blow  for  miles— was  dangerous,  and  so  we  had  our  fire  people— we  had  a  wonderful 
fire  chief,  Joe  Rubini,  who  was  a  great  fire  chief.  He  was  really  terrific.  He  could  have 
saved  the  big  problem  that  happened  later  if  he'd  been  listened  to.  He  was  somebody  that  I 
liked  very  much,  who'd  worked  with  me  on  the  A.B.  925  and  was  a  terrific  fire  chief.  I 
was  just  very  disappointed  when  he  retired.  It  was  after  I  left.  I  spoke  at  his  retirement 
party  because  he  was  such  a  great  guy  to  work  with.  We  had  a  lot  of  people  like  that, 
though,  that  you  just  liked  and  who  worked  very  well  with  you,  and  they  knew  that  they 
could  get  support  from  the  general  manager. 

McCreery:  How  did  you  change  the  plans,  though,  with  only  $2  million  instead  of  $15  million?  What 
had  to  go? 

Trudeau:     We  had  to  be  creative  and  pick  the  spots  where  it  was  most  dangerous. 

But  the  other  part  of  it  was  we  had  to  keep  somebody  on  duty  during  that  period,  which 
we  did.  That  solved  the  problem  because  a  couple  of  them,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
found  that  they  could  see  that  things  were  about  to  happen,  and  they'd  get  the  fire  people 
out. 

Now,  that  offered  another  problem,  too.  At  midnight  one  night,  I  got  a  phone  call.  I 
was  asleep.  A  guy  was  on  the  phone,  and  he  said,  "Those  eucalyptus  trees  are  not  dead." 
And  I  said,  "Oh?"  He  said,  "I  can  show  you  that  they're  not  dead."  I  said  to  him,  "Okay, 
you  can  show  us.  We'll  make  a  date.  Where  would  you  like  to  show  us?"  He  said,  "Well, 
Sibley  Park." 

So  I  alerted  Larry  Olson  and  our  fire  chief,  and  we  met  him  up  there,  and  he  tried  to 
show  us  that  they  weren't  dead.  Well,  of  course,  they  were,  but  he  said,  "Don't  take  those 
trees  down.  They're  not  dead."  And  so  we  had  somebody  from  our  police  department 
follow  him,  and  then  we  got  his  record  and  found  he  was  a  fire  bug. 
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Yes.  So  those  are  the  kind  of  little  things  that  you  have  happen  that  if  you  weren't  alert 
-and  everybody  said,  how  come  you  could  even  think  well  enough,  sound  sleep,  to 
respond?  But  you  had  to  be  on  your  toes  and  do  that  because  I  just  had  a  feeling  he  was 
not  real,  that  he  might  be  a  fire  bug.  It  turned  out  he  was. 

But  what  we  did  was  then  try  to  get  some  private  funding  for  some  of  the  work  that  was 
going  on.  We  had  to  prioritize  the  areas.  Not  having  enough  money~we  couldn't  go  back 
and  get  another  round  of  it,  of  course.  But  it  worked  very  well,  and  it's  still  not  over.  You 
know,  the  eucalyptus  trees  proliferate  like  they're  not  going  out  of  season,  you  know.  So 
we  still  have  a  lot  of  eucalyptus  trees  that  need  to  be  handled.  It's  just  part  of  an  ongoing 
program. 

But  we  did  a  major  job  with  the  $2  million  over  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years.  In 
some  cases,  we  were  able  to  sell  the  wood.  We  had  a  good  forester  on  the  job.  We  were 
able  to  sell  the  wood  that  we  cut  down,  make  chips  out  of  it.  And  guess  where?  We  sold 
it  to  Japan  for  wood  chips.  Yes.  It  was  not  my  idea;  it  was  somebody  else's,  the  forester's 
idea,  but  you  have  to  listen  and  see  he's  right.  So  we  picked  up  some  extra  money  that  way 
and  got  rid  of  the  chips,  because  what  else  do  you  do?  You  can't  make  fences  out  of  them; 
you  can't  do  anything  else.  So  they  made  good  wood  chips  for  fire,  and  people  could  use 
them.  People  would  come  and  get  them  for  fire  in  the  fireplaces,  too. 

But  it's  still  not  a  totally  solved  problem.  That's  ongoing.  But  more  people  realize  it 
now  than  ever  before. 

McCreery:  And  did  you  continue,  while  you  remained  as  general  manager,  to  work  on  that  problem  of 
taking  out  dead  trees? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes.  Oh,  yes.  We  had  to  do  that.  That's  a  long  project.  You  know  that  you  have  to  do 
it  because  otherwise  it  could  cause  problems  for  residents.  You  have  to  think  about  the 
public  that  you're  dealing  with. 

McCreery:  You  said  you  went  after  some  private  money  for  that  effort.  Where  did  that  come  from? 

Trudeau:     From  some  foundations,  small  foundations.  When  we  got  Adopt-a-Park  program  going, 
why,  we  were  able  to  get  other  grants  and  things. 

McCreery:  So  it  was  really  a  long-term  project. 
Trudeau:     Oh,  yes.  Yes,  very  much  so. 
McCreery:  And  as  you  say,  continues  today? 
Trudeau:     Yes,  yes. 
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Trudeau:     This  probably  is  a  good  time  to  mention  the  firestorm  that  happened  later.  After  the  1 970 
fire  at  Fish  Ranch  Road  we  knew  we  were  going  to  have  fire  problems,  so  we  said,  let's 
appoint  a  committee  to  work  on  this—not  only  the  eucalyptus  problem  but  the  problem  of 
the  fires,  because  after  the  first  round,  we  found  that  the  only  place  that  would  help,  work 
with  us,  was  the  University  of  California  and  our  own  staff. 

At  this  point,  Bill  Mott  was  in  Sacramento.  I  named  him  the  chairman  of  a  blue  ribbon 
committee  [in  1982].  I  had  Rosemary  Cameron  work  with  Bill  Mott  on  writing  the  plan. 
And  so  we  had  a  plan  that  we  circulated  to  Oakland,  to  Berkeley,  to  the  University  of 
California,  to  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District,  to  all  of  the  entities  that  would  be 
involved  in  this. 

To  our  surprise-here  we  had  this  great  plan,  which  involved  everybody  cooperating 
and  putting  some  money  into  doing  the  work  of  watching  the  fires  and  doing  something 
with  their  eucalyptus.  Although  they  adopted  the  plan,  we  didn't  get  much  response  on 
implementation.  And  so  what  didn't  need  to  happen  happened  in  that  big  fire.  What  year 
was  that? 

McCreery:  Nineteen  ninety-one. 

Trudeau:     Ninety-one.  Joe  Rubini  was  the  fire  chief  still.  Pat  O'Brien  and  I  were  attending  a 

conference,  NRPA  [National  Recreation  and  Parks  Association]  congress  in  Boston.  My 
wife  was  along  at  the  time.  She  was  staying  in  the  hotel.  She  had  the  radio  and  the 
television  on  and  heard  that  there  was  this  big  fire  that  had  resulted  there  [in  the  East  Bay]. 
So  she  came  over  and  called  me.  I  got  Pat  out,  had  him  call  the  office,  and  he  got  on  the 
plane  that  night  and  came  home  to  look  after  it. 

Later,  Joe  Rubini,  who,  as  I  said,  was  not  only  a  wonderful  fire  chief  but  a  good  friend, 
too~he  and  I  worked  very  well-he  married  the  young  lady  that  handled  the  safety  at  the 
pools,  the  lakes.  Very  fine  person,  who  did  a  wonderful  job.  They  have  kids  now,  babies, 
and  they're  just  doing  fine.  He  retired  and  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

But  in  1991,  a  fire  ignited  on  the  hill  above  the  residences.  It  was  put  out,  but  it 
reignited  overnight.  By  the  time  anyone  got  there  the  fire  had  spread  already,  and  it 
engulfed — Joe  Sort's  house  was  burned  to  the  ground.  He  lost  all  of  his  family 
photographs  and  things  of  that  kind.  It  jumped  over  the  freeway.  Joe  Rubini  was  in  Lake 
Tahoe  during  all  this,  but  he  later  told  me  that  if  he  had  been  here,  he  would  have  made 
sure  someone  stayed  there  all  night  in  case  there  were  hotspots. 

If  you  were  here,  you  know  about  the  fire,  and  everybody  else  knew  about  the  fire.  That, 
however,  did  one  thing.  After  that,  all  of  the  other  cities  and  both  counties  would  join  in  a  plan. 
The  plan  we  had  before,  we  adopted.  We  got  everybody  involved,  and  everybody  has  been 
involved  in  that  since,  watching  that  you  get  up  into  the  hill  area,  Montclair  area,  and  say  to 
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people,  "Trim  your  branches.  Make  sure  you  don't  have  something  too  close  to  the  house.  Make 
sure  you  get  rid  of  your  eucalyptus  as  much  as  you  can.  Let's  be  sure  that  we  have  an  access 
area."  Because  they  didn't  have  access  areas  out  at  the  Montclair  area  at  that  time.  They've  done 
much  better  [since],  the  city  has,  in  getting  access. 

McCreery:  Certainly  there  was  a  lot  of  discussion  at  the  time  about  the  lack  of  coordination  on  the  part 
of  the  cities. 

Trudeau:     That's  right. 

McCreery:  But  you're  charging  that  there  was  a  plan  offered  to  them6  before  that  fire  and  they  weren't 
interested  [in  implementation]? 

Trudeau:     That's  right.  Jerry  and  I  both  said,  if  this  comes  to  a  court  case—Jerry  said,  "You  and  I  and 
Rosemary  and  Bill  Mott  are  all  going  to  be  subpoenaed,"  because  we  knew.  We  had  the 
plan,  and  we  knew  what  happened  afterwards.  The  plan  was  there,  done  by  very  good 
people.  We  just  hadn't  had  any  support  for  it. 

McCreery:  Now,  of  course,  it  didn't  come  to  a  trial. 

Trudeau:     No. 

McCreery:  But  did  you  have  any  opportunity  or  desire  to  speak  out  on  this? 

Trudeau:      We  talked  about  it,  and  we  decided  that  this  would  bring  all  kinds  of  opprobrium  on  the 
City  of  Oakland  and  the  fire  chief,  who  later  became  an  assistant  city  manager.  We  said, 
there's  nothing  we  can  do  to  restore  anything.  Unless  somebody  sues  and  we  have  to 
testify,  we're  not  going  to  say  anything  about  it.  We  both  agreed- Joe  [Rubini]  agreed  that 
we  wouldn't  make  a  big  issue  out  of  it  or  get  a  news  story  or  anything  on  it.  Sometimes 
you  have  to  have  a  little  discretion  in  a  case  like  that.  We  couldn't  solve  anything  with  it. 
It  would  just  hurt  everybody.  And  it  couldn't  restore  anything  that  had  happened,  so  it  was 
better  left  unsaid. 

But  out  of  the  1991  fire  came  the  plan,  finally,  that  was  adopted,  and  it  made  a 
difference.  But  sometimes  we're  so  slow  to  adopt  things  that  you  have  to  leam  by 
experience,  and  it's  a  costly  experience  when  you  have  one  like  this.  It  really  is.  And  you 
see  what  happened,  because  the  cities  wouldn't  work  with  us. 

McCreery:  It's  so  often  hard  for  leaders  in  the  public  sphere  to  think  ahead  like  that,  and  here,  thinking 
ahead  had  happened. 

Trudeau:      It  had  happened. 

McCreery:  And  yet  it  didn't  go  far  enough,  did  it? 
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Trudeau:     No,  that's  right.  We  couldn't  sell  it.  They  didnt  think  it  was  that  serious.  They  finally 

found  out  how  serious  it  was.  So  I  doubt  that  it'll  happen  again.  It  better  not.  That's  all  I 
can  say. 

McCreery:  We're  hearing  things  are  a  lot  better  now,  but  we  now  have  the  background  on  why. 
Trudeau:     Yes,  yes,  that's  right. 

A  Threat  from  the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army,  1974 


McCreery:  All  right,  let's  go  back,  then,  to  the  1970s.  Is  this  a  good  time  to  ask  you  about  your 
experiences  with  the  events  of  the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army?  That  was  1974. 

Trudeau:     A  good  time  to  ask  that,  that's  right.  Especially,  there  was  a  feature  on  one  of  the 
television  stations  last  night  on  Kathleen  Soliah  [a.k.a.  Sara  Jane  Olson].  They 
pronounced  it  differently.  But  we  always  knew  her  as  so-LIE-uh. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Start  at  the  very  beginning  of  your  own  awareness  of  this. 

Trudeau:     The  beginning,  yes.  We  had  a  young  woman,  Camilla  Hall,  working  with  the  district,  who 
was  a  gardener  in  front  of  the  building.  She  was  a  minister's  daughter  from  Minnesota  and 
had  come  out  West  and  had  worked  in  front  of  the  office  as  a  gardener.  She  was  so 
pleasant.  Would  smile  when  I'd  come  in  the  office,  and  say  hello  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
Never  in  a  thousand  years  would  we  have  dreamed  that  she  was  part  of  that  group,  the 
SLA.  This  was  a  shock  when  that  happened. 

Well,  the  first  thing  that  happened~that  happened  altogether-was  the  SLA  leader 
[Donald]  Cinque  killing  the  school  superintendent,  Marcus  Foster,  and  wounding  Robert 
Blackburn,  the  assistant  [school  superintendent].  Then  we  discovered  that  Cinque  had 
sent  out  letters-he  apparently  didn't  like  special  districts,  for  whatever  reason!  I  don't 
know  why.  But  he  sent  out  letters  to  the  special  districts,  but  particularly  to  the  manager 
who  was  heading  up  BART  at  the  time,  who  lived  in  Lafayette.  He  was  threatened,  just 
like  the  others  were.  He  was  going  to  be  annihilated  by  the  SLA.  He  had  to  have  some 
guards  at  his  home,  but  it  didn't  work  because  they  firebombed  his  mailbox,  showing  him 
what  would  happen,  you  know,  in  a  case  like  that. 

At  that  point  we  also  had  the  strike.  The  combination  of  the  SLA  and  the  strike  made  a 
major  crisis  that  was  very  difficult  to  get  through.  To  stay  with  the  SLA,  though,  that  part 
of  it,  why,  I  had  a  letter  also  from  Cinque  saying,  "You're  on  the  list  to  be  annihilated."  So 
in  a  way  it  was  fortunate  that  Larry  Olson  realized  we  had  to  have  guards  because  of  the 
strike  as  well  as  the  SLA.  The  board  president,  because  of  the  strike,  also  had  guards  at 
his  home  in  Hayward.  I  had  guards  at  my  home  in  Lafayette. 
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McCreery:  This  was  Dr.  [Howard]  Cogswell? 

Trudeau:     Dr.  Cogswell,  yes.  He  had  guards,  and  I  had  guards.  They  were  hired  guards  that  you  get, 
you  know.  We  probably  could  have  done  better  with  our  own  police  force  than  we  did 
with  the  guards  because  we  don't-see,  my  wife  was  working  at  the  University  of 
California,  I  was  working  at  the  district,  and  neither  of  us  were  home.  The  neighbors 
weren't  watching  that  carefully,  either.  The  guy  across  the  street  was  working  at  Kaiser. 

I  didn't  believe,  as  some  people  did,  that  it  was  the  strikers  who  got  in  past  the  burglar 
alarm  and  got  in  and  stole  the  silverware  and  plates  and  all  kinds  of  things  out  of  the 
house,  because  none  of  them  were  that-well,  they  were  pretty  rugged  in  terms  of  the  strike 
and  what  happened  on  the  strike.  I  just  can't  see  them  burglarizing.  But  we  know  that 
that's  happened  with  guards  that  are  doing  things  like  that,  so  my  wife  and  I  felt  it  probably 
was  the  guards. 

And  then  we  decided  later--we  talked  about  it,  and  we  said,  well,  if  we  accuse  the 
employees  of  doing  this  during  the  strike,  it'll  just  make  matters  worse,  so  we'll  accept  the 
loss  without  saying  anything  about  it.  We  told  Larry  that  we  felt  it  was  the  guards,  and  he 
said,  "Well,  what  can  you  do?"  So  we  just  accepted  it,  and  that  was  that. 

McCreery:  Now,  just  to  back  up  a  minute.  How  did  you  respond-what  were  you  thinking  when  you 
first  got  that  letter  from  Cinque? 

Trudeau:     Immediately  we  had  taken  those  letters  to  the  district  attorney's  office.  One  of  my  old 
friends  that  I  had  as  public  safety  chief,  Joe  Veretto,  was  now  working  there.  Joe  was  a 
good  friend,  too.  We  kept  in  contact,  even  now.  He's  still  living  in  the  Montclair  area,  and 
we  still  extend  greeting  cards  at  Christmas.  He  said  to  me,  "You  shouldn't  be  working  at 
1 1500  Skyline  Boulevard,  for  two  reasons:  Very  easy  for  the  strikers  to  try  to  get  after  you, 
and  you  just  never  know  if  any  of  them  will  make  an  alliance  with  the  SLA."  You  know, 
we  were  worried  about  that. 

He  said,  "I  think  you  should  move  your  offices.  You  can  work  elsewhere."  So  Donn 
Black  had  an  office-remember,  we'd  already  had  Donn  doing  the  legal  work.  He  had  an 
extra  office  in  his  office  building  downtown.  This  was  in  First  Western  Bank  building  or 
something.  It  was  right  across  from  Clyde  Woolridge's  photo  shop.  So  they  had  an  office, 
and  Doreta  Chancy  was  doing  fundraising  and  things  of  that  kind,  doing  grant  writing  and 
stuff  like  that,  so  she  and  her  secretary  came-her  secretary  was  an  Asian,  who  came  about 
through  the  affirmative  action  program.  They  moved  to  an  apartment  around  the  lake.  She 
said,  "Now  you  can  always  elude  the  people  trying  to  find  you  and  come  in  and  dictate 
stuff  here." 

And  then  when  I  did  go  to  the  office,  I  had  somebody  from  the  public  safety 
department  go  up  with  me. 

McCreery:  You're  talking  about  the  Skyline  office? 
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Trudeau:     The  Skyline  office.  They  didn't  strike.  You  see,  the  public  safety  people  didn't  strike,  and 
the  top-level  people  didn't  strike. 

Well,  the  strike-you  have  to  know  how  the  strike  started.  That  has  to  be  told  because 
it's  not  that  well  known  at  this  point,  although  people  like  Howard  Cogswell  and  most  of 
the  staff  understand  how  that  started.  Irwin  Luckman  believed  in  unions.  When  I  was 
assistant  general  manager  with  him,  he  said,  "Why  don't  we  let  everybody  in  the  union 
except  you  and  me?"  And  I  said,  "Irwin,  I  don't  think  that's  a  good  idea."  He  said,  "We're 
not  having  any  problems  with  the  union.  I'm  a  believer  in  it.  I  work  well  with  them.  Why 
don't  we  let  everybody  in?"  I  said,  "Well,  we  may  need  them  later."  I  said,  "At  least  you 
should  keep  the  top  department  heads  out,  keep  the  confidential  secretaries  out  so  that  we 
have  somebody  to  work  with  in  case  anything  happens." 

McCreery:  Now,  let  me  stop  you  and  ask,  were  those  folks  asking  to  be  let  in,  or  was  it  Luckman's 
own  idea? 

Trudeau:     Originally  it  was  his  idea  to  let  them  in. 

## 

Trudeau:      So  he  [Luckman]  initiated  it,  actually.  But  we  had  a  rugged  union  president,  a  rugged 
union  negotiator,  whom  I  got  along  well  with  later  in  negotiations. 

McCreery:  Go  ahead  and  tell  me  who  they  were,  and  a  little  about  them. 

Trudeau:     I  can't  remember  who  they  were.  This  one  chap,  Henry  Clark,  was  head  of  Local  1  in 

Contra  Costa  County.  I  can  see  him.  Big  burly  guy.  When  I  negotiated  with  him  later— 
sometimes  he  would  try  to  be  a  bully,  and  at  some  time  or  other  you  have  to  stop  him,  you 
know,  in  a  case  like  that,  which  I  did  at  one  of  the  meetings.  I  said  to  Henry,  "You're 
wrong,  you  can't  do  that."  I  said,  "This  is  not  the  way  to  go.  You  can't  browbeat  me  into 
doing  something.  You  can  negotiate  fairly,  reasonably,  but  not  browbeat  me  into  doing 
what  you  want  to  do."  And  he  calmed  down  after  that. 

Later,  when  I  retired,  he  said,  "You  know,  you  were  one  of  the  better  people  I  ever 
worked  with,  as  a  manager,  because  you  were  fair,  and  you  didn't  mind  mincing  words 
when  you  called  my  bluff."  He  said,  "I  had  high  respect  for  you."  Which  was  nice.  And 
he  was  very  helpful  on  other  things  later,  when  we  had  things  going  through  the  board  of 
supervisors. 

But  at  any  rate,  with  the  SLA  involvement,  and  Camilla  Hall  who  worked  on  the 
flowers  out  in  front  was  a  part  of  it,  why,  she  joined  that  group,  and  the  FBI  was  there  right 
away,  because  they  said  there  may  be  hangers-on  or  people  involved  in  the  district,  and  we 
need  to  have  somebody,  a  mole,  to  [find  out  about]  that.  So  we  had  to  keep  it  very  quiet. 
The  only  people  who  knew  what  we  were  doing  were  Jerry  Kent,  Howard  Cogswell,  a 
couple  of  other  people  who  were  involved.  Larry  Olson,  of  course. 
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They  hired  somebody  who  was  a  plant  in  the  mail  department  and  went  around  to  the 
parks.  That  was  a  good  place  to  have  this  guy  go.  Figuring  they  could  find  somebody. 
Camilla  Hall  was  dating-she  was  single,  and  she  was  dating  guys  in  the  park  district, 
including  the  purchasing  manager  down  at  Lowell  Waite's  place—actually,  Ralph 
Meilandt's  place  at  the  time.  Ralph  Meilandt  became  the  controller  when  Lowell  Waite 
went  off  to  become  the  controller  for  East  Bay  MUD;  it  was  a  better  job  for  him.  We  got 
Ralph  Meilandt,  who  was  really  great  as  a  controller.  What  a  wonderful  guy.  I  think  of 
him  all  the  time,  and  he  still  comes  to  the  retirement  meetings. 

So  the  mole  was  there,  and  he  found  people-not  many,  but  some  who  were 
sympathetic  to  the  SLA.  As  far  as  we  could  tell,  none  of  them  were  members  of  the  SLA, 
fortunately,  except  the  girl  who  was  doing  the  work  in  the  front.  Of  course,  she  was  one  of 
those  who  was  killed  in  the  fire-out  later. 

McCreery:  In  Los  Angeles? 

Trudeau:      In  Los  Angeles,  yes. 

McCreery:  Now,  was  it  through  the  FBI,  then,  that  you  learned  she  was  a  member? 

Trudeau:      Oh,  yes,  yes.  Right  away.  Immediately.  And  that's  when  they  wanted  to  have  the  mole 

there  because  she'd  been  working  there  and  had  been  dating  people,  and  they  were  worried 
that  there  might  be  somebody  else  involved  at  the  district.  At  that  point,  they  didn't  know 
how  far  the  SLA  had  gone.  During  that  time  they  kidnapped  Patty  Hearst,  and  all  of  those 
stories  were  around.  And  Kathleen  Soliah  came  on  later.  I  never  got  to  know  her.  I  met 
some  of  the  others  once  upon  a  time,  but  never  knew  her. 

She's  an  interesting  story  now,  what  she's  done,  and  I  don't  know  how  that's  going  to  go 
except  that  Patty  Hearst  said  she's  going  to  testify.  Because  of  that,  you  followed  that  one 
pretty  closely. 

McCreery:  Yes.  It's  interesting  to  have  it  in  the  news  again  now  after  twenty-five  years. 
Trudeau:      It's  timely,  yes. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Now,  tell  me—the  FBI  was  satisfied  that  there  were  other  sympathizers,  shall  we  say, 
but  not  members. 

Trudeau:  No  members,  that's  right,  yes. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Do  you  remember  how  long  this  mole  surveillance  went  on? 

Trudeau:  Several  years. 

McCreery:  Really! 
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Trudeau:     Several  years.  He  was  an  odd  guy.  We  looked  at  him,  and  we  said,  "We  don't  know  if  he 
can  find  anything  out."  Really,  you  know.  Eventually  he  left,  of  course,  after  a  couple  of 
years.  We  got  another  messenger  who  wasnt  involved  in  anything,  just  a  good,  solid 
young  lady  who  loved  to  go  around  and  take  the  mail  around.  She's  still  there,  still  doing 
that.  So  that  took  care  of  that  one. 

McCreery:  Now,  tell  me  again  what  became  of  the  young  woman  who  was  a  member.  What 
transpired  in  terms  of  her  job  with  the  district  and  anything  else? 

Trudeau:     She  was  one  who  was  part  of  the  SLA.  She  was  in  the  fire-out  down  at  Los  Angeles.  She 
left  right  away. 

McCreery:  Of  her  own  accord? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  she  just  disappeared.  She  knew  that  she  would  be  arrested  otherwise.  They  had  all 
the  names.  So  she  left  quickly,  just  disappeared  and  showed  up  in  L.A.  She  was  such  a~ 
kind  of  a  nice  person,  in  a  way.  You  wondered  why  she  ever  got  involved  in  something 
like  that. 

McCreery:  It's  hard  to  tell,  isn't  it? 

Trudeau:     You  never  know,  you  know?  She's  the  only  one  we  had  any  experience  with.  All  we  can 
say  about  her  was,  well,  it's  surprising  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  SLA  and  she  did  such 
a  fine  job  with  the  flowers  and  things  in  front  of  the  office. 


Union  Relations  and  the  Sixty-Day  Strike  of  1975 


Trudeau:     But  the  strike,  itself,  was  something  else,  because  we'd  had  a  person  loaned  from  Alameda 
County,  Jim  Marshall,  who  had  helped  start  the  union  to  begin  with  at  the  park  district. 
Bob  Blau  also  helped.  It  was  a  small  union  at  the  time,  but  it  grew.  Remember,  Irwin 
[Luckman]  had  agreed  that  everybody  else  except  the  department  heads  and  the 
confidential  secretaries  were  in  the  union,  so  there  were  fifty-some  managers  and 
supervisors  who  were  in.  We  didn't  have  such  a  big  staff  at  the  time,  a  little  over  200. 
Public  safety  people  refused  to  go  along,  so  all  those  people  were  out. 

The  Alameda  County  negotiator,  James  Marshall — Tom  Kane  of  Corbett  &  Kane  in 
Berkeley  took  over  from  Marshall—who  was  negotiating  for  us  at  the  time  was  a  hard- 
nosed  guy.  He  was  a  hardliner,  and  he  didn't  like  what  Irwin  had  done.  He  said,  "The  one 
thing  we  have  to  do  by  my  negotiation  is  you've  got  to  get  those  fifty,  sixty  managers  and 
supervisors  out  of  the  union."  He  talked  to  the  board  about  this,  too.  They  understood. 
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He  said,  "The  way  to  get  them  out—the  salaries  are  pretty  low  at  this  point."  We  hadn't 
done  enough.  We  didn't  have  enough  money.  Bill  Mott  raised  some  of  the  salaries,  but  not 
enough.  At  this  point,  I  had  done  the  same  thing  a  little  bit,  but  not  enough.  So  he  said, 
"Let's  offer  them  a  big  increase,  and  I  think  they'll  take  the  money  and  let  the  managers  and 
supervisors  out  of  the  union."  He  was  wrong,  unfortunately.  He  made  a  big  offer  that  went 
to  the  board.  We  offered  1 1.5  percent  salary  increase  for  all  of  them.  They  rejected  it. 

McCreery:  And  didn't  they  reject  it  by  quite  a  majority? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  absolutely.  Horrendous.  They  had  a  very  good  organizer  at  the  time,  who  later  did  a  lot 
of  work  in  Sacramento.  He  just  organized  very  well.  He  had  pickets  in  front  of  the  office. 
They  got  a  hearse  to  come  along  in  front  of  the  office  in  a  parade  and  got  a  picture  of  it,  and 
my  name  was  on  it:  "Here  lies  Dick  Trudeau,  the  former  general  manager  of  the  park 
district." 

And  then  they  tried  to  get  the  board  to  fire  me  so  that  they  could  get  out  of  that. 
Obviously,  at  that  time  they  knew  what  the  story  was  and  knew  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  strike,  basically,  except  I  agreed  with  the  guy  we  had  as  negotiator  that  we  had  to  get 
those  people  out.  That  strike  went  on  for  sixty  days. 

McCreery:  Yes,  it  was  very  long.  Now,  how  much  of  a  chance,  looking  back  now,  do  you  think  you  had 
to  avert  it  at  the  outset?  I  know  the  contract  was  due  to  expire  the  first  of  April,  and  there 
was  a  lot  of  warning  even  in  the  newspapers  that  this  was  in  the  works. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  right. 

McCreery:  What  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes  in  those  weeks  during  March,  when  you  were  trying  to 
keep  this  from  happening? 

Trudeau:     I  had  learned  one  lesson  earlier,  and  that  is  Bill  Mott  had  the  expiration  in  April.  I  made 

sure  that  it  was  negotiable  again  beginning  in  December.  If  you  look  back  at  that,  it  came  up 
in  December  and  all  the  negotiations  were  taking  place,  but  it  wasn't  until  March  that  they 
decided  to  strike.  We  had  negotiations  all  that  time. 

But  think  how  much  worse  it  would  have  been  if  we'd  started  negotiating  in  April  and  we 
had  it  in  the  summer.  We  couldn't  have  made  it  because  we  didn't  have  enough  people  to  go 
out  and  help.  But  I  have  to  say  that  the  people  on  the  staff  were  marvelous.  They 
understood  the  problem.  All  of  them  went  out  and  emptied  garbage  pails,  did  maintenance 
work,  including  Ralph  Meilandt,  the  controller,  who  was  an  older  person.  Doreta  did  the 
same  thing  when  she  wasn't  working  in  her  office.  Jerry,  the  department  heads,  all  of  them, 
even  the  confidential  secretaries,  were  great.  They  all  got  busy  and  did  things  to  keep  the 
thing  going. 

In  the  meantime,  we  were  trying  to  negotiate,  you  see?  At  one  point,  why,  the  union 
realized  that  Jim  Marshall,  who  we  had  doing  the  negotiations,  who  made  the  big  offer,  had 
started  the  union  to  begin  with,  and  they  made  sure  that —since  he  was  also  negotiating  for 
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the  county,  they  made  sure  that  they  got  to  the  [Alameda  County]  board  of  supervisors.  And 
so  Joe  Bort  called  me.  He  said,  "I  have  to  take  this  guy  off  because  it's  going  to 
impact  our  negotiations  coming  up  with  the  county.  So  I'll  give  you  a  week  to  get  him  off 
and  get  somebody  else." 

That  was  one  of  the  bigger  crises  that  came.  That  week  I  looked  around  and  got 
recommendations  and  interviewed  a  couple  of  good  negotiators.  One,  Tom  Kane,  was 
from  Emeryville,  with  a  company  that  still  works  with  the  district.  So  he  came  on  board. 
He  was  less  hard-nosed  than  the  guy  that  we  had.  He  died  in  recent  years.  But  he  was 
very  good,  a  very  warm  kind  of  a  guy,  and  he  could  reason  with  them  and  so  on. 

But,  of  course,  the  board  had  decided,  too,  at  this  point-we'd  gone  to  all  of  this  work 
and  trouble;  we  were  going  to  stay  with  it.  They  were  going  to  stay  with  it,  thanks  to 
Howard  [Cogswell],  to  get  these  people  out,  or  as  many  of  them  as  we  could.  That  was 
always  the  sticking  point  in  the  negotiations. 

McCreery:  Now,  what  did  these  managers  and  supervisors  themselves  think  about  being  removed 
from  the  union? 

Trudeau:     Well,  you  had  some  who  favored  it  and  some  who  didn't.  You  had  some  hardliners  who 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  union  because  they  felt  they  could  get  better  benefits  out  of  it.  Some 
of  them  were  people  that  worked  in  public  information  and  things  of  that  kind,  too.  You 
were  surprised.  Nancy  McKay  was  one,  surprisingly  enough.  She  got  over  it  later, 
though.  I  have  to  tell  you  a  story  about  her  later. 

But  in  any  event,  we  had  a  lot  of~we  had  pickets  around,  and  they  picketed  my  house. 
They  picketed  Howard  Cogswell's  office  at  Cal  State  Hayward,  so  he  had  troubles  there. 
And  then  some  of  the  union  people  tried  to  follow  me.  When  I  was  at  the  office  on  one  of 
those  junkets  up  there,  they'd  be  outside,  and  they  tried  to  follow  me  to  see  where  I  went.  I 
was  able  to  maneuver  around  and  escape  them.  I  had,  of  course,  an  unmarked  car  at  that 
time.  I  wasn't  driving  the  park  [district]  car.  And  I  would  be  able  to  park  the  car 
someplace  where  it  couldn't  be  seen  and  get  into  Doreta's  office. 

Or  they  knew  I  was  at  Donn  Black's  office  because  we  had  some  board  meetings  there 
as  a  result  of  that,  too.  The  board  would  meet  there.  A  lot  of  discussions  there. 

McCreery:  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  you  were  ever  in  danger? 
Trudeau:     Oh,  I  was.  It  was  quite  obvious  I  was  in  danger. 
McCreery:  Tell  me  about  that. 

Trudeau:  Well,  I  had  the  threat  from  Cinque.  By  that  time,  they  were  gone,  but  the  guy  who  ran  the 
union- with  the  hearse-there  was  a  lot  of  publicity  on  that.  My  wife  Phyllis  was  working 
at  Sproul  Hall  [at  UC  Berkeley],  and  she  could  look  down  on  the  tables  [in  Sproul  Plaza], 
and  I  was  vilified  in  the  worst  way.  And  you  just  don't  know  what  people  are  going  to  do. 
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There  were  some  bitter  people.  One  of  them  was  Jim  Roof.  He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me, 
too,  at  that  point.  He  later  sued  the  district,  after  Bill  Mott  was  gone,  sued  them  when  I 
was  there,  and  he  lost  the  suit  because  I'd  treated  him  very  well  when  I  came  back. 

McCreery:  I  think  we  talked  about  that.  But  I  wonder,  what  effect  did  it  have  on  you,  to  feel  that  you 
were  a  target  in  these  two  hot  situations,  the  SLA  and  the  strike? 

Trudeau:     You  just  had  to  realize  that  in  SLA  they  didn't  know  me,  except  for  this  one  woman.  I 
suppose  some  of  the  people  from  Berkeley  were  involved  in  that,  because  Phyllis  would 
know  how  they  vilified  me  down  at  Sproul  Plaza.  So  you  just  never  know  what  somebody 
might  do. 

McCreery:  Certainly  it  was  by  virtue  of  your  position  and  not  you,  personally.  But  nevertheless— 
Trudeau:     They  made  it  personal. 
McCreery:  Yes. 

Trudeau:     That's  right.  But  we  had  twenty-four-hour  guards.  People— some  of  them  tried  to  follow 
me  when  I  went  out  in  the  morning.  But,  of  course,  I  didn't  go  to  the  office;  I  went  to 
Donn  Black's  office.  That  was  difficult.  They  couldn't  do  anything  down  there.  That  was 
a  safer  spot  to  be  in. 

McCreery:  Why  do  you  think  the  strike  lasted  so  long? 

Trudeau:     Because  we,  the  board  and  I,  wouldn't  give  way  on  letting  managers  and  supervisors  stay 
in  the  union.  We  wanted  to  get  those  sixty  people  out.  That  was  the  crux  of  the  whole 
thing. 

McCreery:  Were  you  willing  to  waver  on  that  ever,  or  did  you  really  feel  that  you  would  stick  to  that? 

Trudeau:     We  thought  we  would  stick  with  it.  Howard  was  a  strong  person  on  that  one.  Some  of  the 
others  would  have  maybe  given  way,  but  Howard  realized  what  had  happened.  That  hurt 
him  since  then.  Sometimes  people  have  asked  him.  I  heard  him  one  time  at  a  retirement 
meeting.  Somebody  was  asking  about  the  strike,  and  what  about  it,  and  he  said-they  were 
trying  to  see  whether  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not.  He  said,  "Dick  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  strike.  He  was  correcting  a  mistake  made  by  Irwin  Luckman,  who  let  all  these 
people  in,  and  we  had  to  get  them  out."  That's  the  way  he  looked  at  it. 

Maybe  it  would  have  gone  differently  if  we  hadn't  had  Howard  Cogswell  there,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  best  directors  we  ever  had,  and  presidents. 

McCreery:  Tell  me  about  how  the  other  board  members  were  handling  the  situation  of  the  strike. 

Trudeau:     Well,  I'll  have  to  look  at  the  list  and  see  who  was  on  at  the  time.  Well,  the  union  did  hold 
meetings  at  Mary  Jefferds'  house.  She  was  allied  with  the  union.  She  was  against  what  we 
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were  doing.  The  others,  Bill  Jardin-let's  see  who  else  was  on  at  the  time~what  year  was 
this  again? 

McCreery:  Seventy-five. 

Trudeau:     Yes.  We  had  [John]  Leavitt  who  was  on;  he  was  supportive.  We  had  Bill  Jardin  who  was 
on;  he  was  supportive.  We  didn't  have  Wally  [Walter  H.]  Costa  on  at  the  time  or  Ted 
Radke.  But  other  board  members  were  supportive.  They  understood  the  problem.  So  it 
was  usually  a  five  to  two  vote,  with  the  other  two  holding  out. 

Finally,  we  reached  the  point  where  we  saw  a  give  on  their  part,  on  the  union's  part. 

/ 

McCreery:  What  form  did  that  take? 

Trudeau:     Well,  they  kind  of  indicated  that  they  were  going  to  compromise.  They  didn't  want  to  see 
the  strike  go  on  longer.  It  was  hurting  everybody.  Nobody  was  getting  paid,  you  know, 
either,  during  that  time.  That  hurt  the  pocketbooks  of  the  employees,  which  always 
bothered  me,  too,  because  some  of  them  couldn't  afford  to  go  without  salaries.  See,  those 
who  weren't  on  strike  got  paid.  Those  who  were  on  strike  didn't. 

So  that  had  an  effect  on  them,  too,  so  there  was  indication  of  give,  which  our  negotiator 
found  out.  He  was  negotiating  with  Tom  Rankin,  representing  Local  2428,  most  of  the 
time.  So  he  recommended  that  we  have  a  long  session  to  see  if  we  couldn't  resolve  this. 
So  we  had  an  all-night  session  at  the  Leamington  Hotel  in  downtown  Oakland,  all-night 
session.  It  lasted  till  six  in  the  morning.  We  started  at  dinner  and  went  through  the  night. 

We  had  Howard  Cogswell  there,  representing  the  board.  He  was  to  be  there  so  he 
could  say  this  is  what  the  board  will  support  or  not  support.  And,  of  course,  our  negotiator 
was  there.  Jerry  Kent  was  there,  representing  the  district,  and  I  was  there.  They  had  some 
union  members  there  as  well.  So  it  was  quite  a  long  night. 

We'd  have  committee  meetings  and  go  back  to  Howard  Cogswell,  who  wasn't  in  the 
meeting,  to  see  how  he  felt  about  the  proposals  that  were  coming  up.  It  lasted  all  night. 
About  six  in  the  morning,  it  finally  broke.  They  gave  way.  We  got  the  managers  out  and 
left  the  supervisors  in  the  union. 


Amnesty  for  Strikers;  Other  Effects  of  the  Labor  Dispute 


Trudeau:     Of  course,  the  other  thing  was  that  they  wanted  amnesty  for  anything  that  had  happened, 
and  we  did  have  some  damage  to  park  facilities  from  the  employees,  I'm  sorry  to  say, 
during  that  time. 

McCreery:  Where,  for  example? 
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Trudeau:     Just  in  various  parks. 

McCreery:  Was  it  kind  of  run-of-the-mill  vandalism,  or  what  kind  of  thing  are  you  talking  about? 

Trudeau:     It  was  kind  of  their  vandalism.  I've  forgotten  exactly  what  they  did.  Jerry  figured  there 
were  about  150  acts  of  vandalism  during  the  strike. 

McCreery:  Okay.  But  they  were  seeking  amnesty  for  all  those  acts. 

Trudeau:     All  the  acts,  yes. 

McCreery:  And  what  did  you  do  about  that? 

Trudeau:     Well,  that  was  a  hard  one  to  do.  That  was  the  final  sticking  point.  We  got  criticized  for 
giving  them  amnesty,  but  we  got  the  people  out.  We  were  going  to  make  some  salary 
adjustments.  That  was  the  killer  point.  We  either  gave  the  amnesty,  or  there  was  no 
agreement  and  the  strike  would  go  on. 

So  Howard  and  Jerry  and  I  sat  down  with  the  negotiator,  and  he  said,  "Look,  this  has 
gone  on  so  long.  People  do  give  amnesty  in  other  strikes,  even  though  the  damage  was 
done.  You're  going  to  have  to  do  it,  or  you're  going  to  have  the  strike  go  on."  So  we  gave 
way  on  that  one. 

When  John  Van  Landingham,  the  reporter  from  the  Contra  Costa  Times,  learned  that 
we'd  given  the  amnesty,  he  was  very  critical  of  that  aspect  of  it.  He  was  a  good  supporter 
of  the  district  and  of  mine.  He's  still  around.  He  was  very  supportive  of  the  park  district 
and  all  the  things  we  were  doing,  and  he  was  glad  the  strike  was  over,  but  he  was  critical 
of  the  fact,  and  some  of  the  other  papers  were,  too,  that  we  had  given  this  amnesty. 

But  there  were  a  couple  of  cases  where  I  had  a  very  hard  time,  and  so  did  Jerry,  giving 
amnesty  to  two  or  three  people  because  what  they'd  done  was  so  horrendous.  Damage  and 
things,  you  know.  But  you  had  to  do  something  to  end  the  strike.  That  was  in  June, 
remember. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Now,  looking  back,  is  there  anything  you  wish  you'd  done  differently? 

Trudeau:     Well,  I  wish  I'd  talked  Irwin  Luckman  out  of  getting  more  people  in  the  union,  and  we 

wouldn't  have  had  the  problem.  But  he  was  determined  to  have  that.  The  best  I  could  do 
was  get  as  many  people  out  as  I  did.  After  all,  he  was  the  general  manager  at  the  time,  and 
he  convinced  the  board  they  should  go  for  that.  Later  they  realized  that  was  a  bad  thing,  as 
I  did,  too. 

McCreery:  What  were  the  lasting  effects  of  the  strike,  if  any,  among  all  the  employees? 
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Trudeau:     Well,  we  had  some  who  left  the  district  as  a  result.  One  guy,  Mike  Atley,  who  had  been 
particularly  vitriolic  and  wrote  a  lot  of  news  stories  about  us~he  knew  he  could  not  come 
back.  He  was  in  the  news  bureau,  and  he  could  not  come  back  to  the  job.  He  couldn't 
have  come  back  to  the  job.  So  he  got  a  job  in  a  Sacramento  paper  and  went  up  and 
worked  there.  Never  saw  him  after  that.  He  was  very  nasty  in  what  he  wrote.  Fortunately, 
he  didnt  get  it  into  a  lot  of  papers. 

There  were  some  hard  feelings  right  away.  Then  I  realized  I  had  to  do  something 
different  in  my  own  work,  too,  because  while  I'd  done  quite  a  bit  with  employees  before,  I 
knew  I  had  to  do  even  more  work  with  the  employees  than  I  had  before,  to  bring  them 
back.  So  I  bent  over  backwards  to  work  more  with  them  from  that  time  on.  That 
overcame  things  so  that  that  wasnt  a  lasting  type  of  thing. 

And  the  managers  I  got  out  [of  the  union]  later  thanked  me  in  large  measure.  Most  of 
them,  when  I  went  around  visiting  the  parks  after  the  board  had  hired  my  successor,  David 
Pesonen— they  kept  saying  to  me,  "You  should  come  back  as  general  manager.  We  can't 
stand  this  guy.  He's  ruining  the  district." 

And  then  later  they  all,  almost  to  a  person,  said,  "Those  were  the  best  years  of  our  lives, 
when  you  were  general  manager.  You  treated  everybody  fairly.  You  made  things 
happen."  Things  of  that  kind. 

McCreery:  Now,  what  condition  were  the  parks  in  when  the  strike  ended  and  you  were  able  to  put 
everyone  back  to  work? 

Trudeau:     Everybody  got  to  work  pretty  well.  We'd  take  Ralph  Meilandt  and  Jerry  and  Lew  Crutcher 
and  all  the  other  people  off  of  the  maintenance  line,  and  they  took  it  over,  and  we  got 
things  cleaned  up  before  the  summer.  It  wasn't  the  greatest  summer  that  we  ever  had, 
because  there  were  a  lot  of  things  that  still  had  to  be  done.  You  know,  we  hadn't  done  the 
maintenance  work.  What  could  you  have  with  twelve  people  working  in  the  parks?  You 
couldn't  do  a  lot  of  things.  So  the  preventive  maintenance  that  we  always  did  wasn't  done. 
So  we  got  through  a  tough  year,  and  by  the  next  year,  why,  it  was  all  worked  out. 

McCreery:  And  then  what  about  relations  with  the  union  once  the  strike  was  settled?  Clearly  now, 
you  had  your  agreement  and  everyone  could  go  on,  but  were  there  lasting  effects  there  as 
well? 

Trudeau:     Well,  there  were  some,  but  the  guy  we  had  had  negotiating  for  the  union,  Tom  Rankin, 
went  to  work  in  Sacramento,  and  we  got  the  guy  back  who  worked  in  Contra  Costa.  He 
was  a  different  type  of  guy.  As  I  said,  he  was  a  lot  easier  to  work  with  than  the  guy  who 
had  the  hearse  coming  and  had  pictures  on  the  hearse:  "Get  rid  of  Trudeau"  and  stuff  like 
that.  "Here  rides  Dick  Trudeau,"  you  know?  So  he  was  a  lot  different  to  deal  with.  Like  I 
said,  when  I  retired,  he  made  a  point  of  saying,  "You  were  a  decent  guy  to  work  with,  and 
you  were  fair,  and  I've  worked  with  a  lot  of  people,  but  you're  one  of  the  fairest  I've  ever 
worked  with." 
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I  wasn't  anti-union,  you  know,  either.  After  all,  I'd  been  a  member  of  the  radio  and  TV 
union  back  up  in  Seattle  and  down  here,  when  I  was  doing  radio  programs  and  things  of 
that  kind. 

McCreery:  But  it  was  the  situation  here,  of  course,  that  was  different. 
Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  right,  yes.  But  I  was  never  anti-union. 
McCreery:  How  much  were  you  in  danger  of  losing  your  job  over  this? 

Trudeau:     The  board  wasn't  willing  to  do  that.  Maybe  two  of  them  were,  but  five  of  them  weren't,  so 
they  understood  the  problem.  I  don't  think  that  was  a  realistic  view. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Let's  stop  there  for  today. 


Bond  Acts  of  1974  and  1976;  Key  Legislators 

[Interview  6:  March  16,  2001]  ## 


McCreery:  We  said  we  would  start  today  by  talking  a  little  bit  about  the  State  Park  Bond  Act  of  1976, 
and  I  know  you  had  the  earlier  bond  acts  of—is  it  '65  and  '74?  So  maybe  you  could  set  the 
stage  a  little  bit  by  talking  about  how  the  one  of  '76  came  so  close  on  the  heels  of  the  last 
one. 

Trudeau:     Well,  the  others  had  not  been  too  significant  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  money.  The  earlier 
one  that  Bill  Mort  had  a  hand  in  just  gave  us  money  for  three  parks  potentially.  One  of 
them  was  the  John  Marsh  home,  which  I  changed  later,  with  the  board  of  supervisors,  to 
go  to  Black  Diamond.  But  this  one  was  a  bigger  one,  1976. 

In  this  case,  why,  I  was  named  the  chairman  of  the  campaign  by  the  California  Park  and 
Recreation  Society.  I  was  working  at  that  time  with  Pat  O'Brien,  who  was  then  at  the 
Southgate  Park  District  in  Sacramento  County.  We  worked  together  on  this.  Jack 
Harrison  was  then  the  executive  director  of  CPRS,  and  so  I  worked  with  him  on  that. 

Now,  this  was  a  broad-based  one,  which  involved  giving  a  certain  amount  of  money  to 
the  local  governments  as  well,  the  local  park  agencies  and  government.  This  time,  we  had 
to  be  sure  that  the  local  people  participated  in  it  and  helped  to  campaign  for  it.  Some  of 
the  others  were  done  just  by  the  legislature,  but  this  was  the  first  time  that  it  was  important 
to  get  local  governments  and  the  local  people  to  participate  fully. 

Pat  and  I  worked  out  a  plan  where  I  did  reports  to  everybody  in  the  state  on  a  regular 
basis  of  how  well  we  were  doing,  and  then,  to  be  sure  that  we  got  support,  we  put  out 
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postcards  to  people  and  reports,  asking  them  to  send  postcards  in  or  letters  to  the 
legislators  and  make  sure  that  we  got  copies  of  that  so  we'd  know  what  happened. 

McCreery:  Now,  specifically  why  was  the  citizen  participation  so  important,  in  your  view,  this  time 
around? 

Trudeau:  This  time,  because  this  was  the  first  time  that  we  were  going  to  get  money  going  to  each  of 
the  locales.  The  kind  of  program  it  was  was  to  give  money  not  only  to  the  state  but  mostly 
to  the  local  park  and  recreation  agencies  in  the  state. 

McCreery:  Okay,  but  was  it  somehow  contingent  on  interest  shown  in  each  locale,  then? 

Trudeau:     The  legislators  wanted  to  see  whether  there  was  good  support  among  the  local  groups  or 
not,  because  this  hadn't  been  done  in  the  previous  bond  measures.  They  were  done  by  the 
legislature  without  local  participation. 

So  our  plan  worked.  Pat  was  a  very  good  person  to  work  with,  too.  We  worked  very 
closely  together,  which  was  good  because  we  got  a  good  chance  to  know  each  other  better, 
and  that  led  eventually  to  his  becoming  the  general  manager  a  year  after  I  retired.  So  we 
worked  very  well  together,  and  we  got  wonderful  support.  The  cards  kept  coming  in.  We 
made  sure  that  we  had  a  legislative  day  in  Sacramento,  where  we  talked  to  the  legislators, 
too.  It  wasn't  just  the  cards  and  the  mail  but  it  was  having  meetings  in  Sacramento.  We 
got  people  to  come  and  buttonhole  their  own  legislators,  to  follow  up  on  it  as  well. 

McCreery:  Tell  me  about  the  key  legislators  in  this  case. 

Trudeau:     Well,  of  course,  one  of  them  was  Jack  Knox,  who  was  important.  Others  came  from 

southern  California,  too.  I  can't  remember  all  of  the  names.  But  both  north  and  south,  we 
had  all  kinds  of  people  that  we  had  to  get  involved  with.  There's  just  so  many  people  that 
were  involved  in  that.  Peter  Behr  was  one  who  was  involved,  John  Nejedly,  Milton  Marks 
from  up  here.  Down  south  there  were  quite  a  few  people  that  were  involved  there,  too.  So 
we  had  wonderful  support. 

That  was  the  time,  too,  one  of  the  times  that  I  got  well  acquainted  with  Seymour 
Greben,  who  was  head  of  the  L.A.  City  Park  Department  and  later  became  head  of  the 
L.A.  County  Park  Department.  We  got  to  work  together,  and  that  developed  into  a  very 
warm,  close  friendship  over  a  long  period  of  time,  from  that  time  on. 

But  we  made  it  with  one  of  the  highest  percentages  of  yes  votes  that  had  been 
accomplished  in  previous  years.  I've  forgotten  what  it  was,  but  it  was  about  83  percent  or 
something  like  that.  Then  we  had  a  victory  celebration  in  Sacramento  with  some  of  the 
people  who  were  involved.  I've  forgotten  who  the  volunteer  chairman  was.  It  was  one  of 
the  legislators  that  was  involved  in  it,  too,  who  was  very  pleased  about  the  outcome,  of 
course.  We'd  send  out  letters  over  his  name,  that  I  would  write!  [laughter]  Well,  that's  the 
way  those  things  go,  you  know.  But  he  would  approve  them. 
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McCreery:  Okay.  Now,  I  read  about  an  allocation  in  the  amount  of  $539,000  for  Alameda  County 
and  $449,000  for  Contra  Costa  to  total  pretty  close  to  $1  million. 

Trudeau:     Yes. 

McCreery:  I  wonder,  what  do  you  have  to  say  about  those  amounts,  and  how  happy  with  you  with 
those  allocations? 

Trudeau:     We  were  happy  with  that  kind  of  allocation.  Remember— I've  forgotten  what  the  total 

amount  of  the  bond  measure  was,  but  it  was  not  as  big  as  some  we've  had  much  later.  It 
was  probably  even  more  important  because,  as  I  said,  it  was  the  first  time  that  every  locale 
in  the  state  got  something.  The  two  counties  in  our  area  got  more  than  $1  million. 

And  then  there  were  some  other  parts  of  that  that  you  could  apply  for,  in  addition  to 
that— you  know,  certain  concepts,  like  an  urban  program  and  things  of  that  kind,  so  that 
wasn't  the  total  that  we  wound  up  with  in  the  East  Bay;  we  got  more  as  a  result  of  that.  So 
it  was  a  very  successful  one,  and  it  led  to  some  other  good  programs  that  we  had  later. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  specifically,  what  did  those  bond  funds  do  for  the  district? 

Trudeau:     Well,  I'd  have  to  look  back  at  it.  The  memory  is  good,  but  not  that  good.  I  don't  remember 
what  we  used  it  for,  but  I  can  find  that  out  easily. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Did  you  have  some  funds  that  you  set  aside  in  a  discretionary  fashion? 

Trudeau:     Yes. 

McCreery:  How  much  control  did  you  have  over  it? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes,  we  had  control  over  the  funds  that  came  to  us.  We  had  to  go  back  for  the  projects 
and  go  through  the  legislature,  but  that  was  pretty  automatic.  When  you  had  the  kind  of 
support  you  had,  when  you  sent  it  back,  saying,  we're  going  to  give  so  much  to  whatever 
the  project  was,  why,  it  went  through  the  legislature  pretty  easily. 

McCreery:  Yes.  It  sounds  like  quite  a  cooperative  effort,  but  I  wonder,  was  there  any  significant 
opposition,  do  you  recall? 

Trudeau:     Not  very  much,  not  very  much.  That  was  before  Prop.  13,  which  came  up  later  and  where 
we  did  have  a  lot  of  problems. 

McCreery:  Yes.  We  will  talk  about  that. 
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McCreery:  Okay,  so  that  was  1976,  and  then  we  were  noting  that  the  Urban  Park  Measure  also  came 
along  in  that  same  year.  I  have  that  down  as  S.B.  174? 

Trudeau:     That's  right. 

McCreery:  Tell  me  a  little  about  the  genesis  of  that. 

Trudeau:     That  was  something  that  developed  between  Seymour  Greben  and  myself.  We  both 

recognized  that  we  were  urban  park  programs,  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  the  Bay  Area.  I  had 
met  Sy  previously  at  a  conference.  I  think  it  was  in  Phoenix.  And  we  both  discovered  that 
we  had  mutual  admiration  societies  of  the  things  we  were  doing.  We  talked  about  how  we 
were  trying  to  help  minority  people,  both  in  L.A.  and  up  here.  So  that  worked  very  well. 
We  both  made  strong  presentations  there,  that  were  probably  the  best  presentations  that  we 
had  at  the  California  Park  and  Recreation  Society  meeting. 

We  sat  together,  talking  about  that.  He  said,  "Look,  I  can  get  David  Roberti  [state 
senator  from  L.A.]  to  sponsor  this  in  southern  California,  and  can  you  get  some  people  in 
northern  California  to  do  it?"  And  so  that  wound  up  that  we  did.  We  got  Ed  Z*berg,  who 
was  a  key  legislator  [state  assemblyman],  to  carry  it  for  the  northern  part  of  California.  By 
that  time,  we  also  had  a  lobbyist,  John  Zierold,  in  Sacramento,  who  was  involved  with  the 
Sierra  Club.  He  was  great.  He  was  the  one  who  knew  the  people  and  carried  the  ball 
locally  in  the  legislature  for  us. 

McCreery:  Now,  did  you  have  occasion  to  get  to  know  Ed  Z"berg  yourself? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes. 

McCreery:  Tell  me  a  little  bit  about  him. 

Trudeau:     He  was  an  interesting  person,  not  as  aggressive  as  David  Roberti,  who  was  in  the  senate. 
ZTjerg  was  an  assemblyman,  and  Roberti  was  a  senator,  of  course,  from  Los  Angeles.  But 
the  two  worked  very  closely  together.  Ed  was  kind  of  a  low-key  guy,  but  effective,  and  a 
nice  person  to  work  with.  Roberti  was,  too.  They  both  were  very  good  to  work  with. 
They  understood  what  we  were  trying  to  do. 

That  started  a  program  of  legislation  that  Sy  Greben,  as  we  call  him,  really  Seymour  but 
the  nickname  was  Sy.  We  developed  a  north-south  legislative  program,  where  he 
introduced  legislation,  got  legislation  introduced  from  the  Los  Angeles  area,  benefiting 
southern  California,  and  I  did  for  northern  California.  And  then  we  would  be  sure  that  we 
got  support  from  the  people  I  represented  for  him,  and  he  got  support  for  us  with  his 
southern  California  legislators.  And  we  got  more  things  through  as  a  result  of  that 
working  relationship,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  around,  between  two  large  park 
agencies. 
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That  first  urban  park  program  developed  very,  very  well  all  the  way  around,  and 
continued  when  the  two  of  them  were  no  longer  there.  We  got  a  lot  of  special  help  from 
other  legislators,  among  them  Elihu  Harris,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee  in  the  Assembly.  And  so  later  it  was  named  the  Roberti-Z'berg-Harris 
legislation  for  urban  parks. 

Elihu  was  one  of  my  closest  friends  in  terms  of  legislators.  He  was  a  marvelous  guy  to 
work  with,  let  me  tell  you.  He  saved  our  bacon  a  couple  times  on  other  legislation  that  we 
did  when  we  were  trying  to  get  support  for  legislation  that  would  make  us  immune  from 
certain  kinds  of  "hazardous  recreation"  lawsuits.  I  remember  the  day  that  we  came  to  the 
legislature  and  his  committee.  The  trial  lawyers  were  there  in  force.  Probably  thirty  trial 
lawyers  showed  up  at  the  meeting  to  protest. 

We  hadn't  done  our  homework  as  well  as  we  should  have,  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
Elihu  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  because  he  knew  he  didnt  want  to  have-it  was 
his  legislation.  He  knew  he  didn't  want  to  have  that  defeated.  So  before  we  got  too  far 
along  with  all  of  those  trial  lawyers—Donn  Black  was  there  testifying  for  us,  too,  at  that 
time.  He  remarked  he'd  never  seen  such  opposition  to  anything  as  the  trial  lawyers  put  out. 

So  Elihu  made  sure  it  got  remanded  to  a  subcommittee  of  his  committee,  and  we  said 
we'd  bring  it  back  the  next  year.  And  then  I  said,  just  as  I  learned  from  Bill  Mott  earlier 
that  you  had  to  do  your  homework,  I  said,  Okay,  this  will  never  happen  a  second  time. 
We'll  make  sure  that  we  get  all  the  support  we  need  to  make  sure  it  gets  through. 

McCreery:  What  was  the  basis  of  their  opposition? 

Trudeau:      It  was  going  to  lose  money  for  the  trial  lawyers,  obviously.    If  we  got  immune  to  this  kind 
of  suits- 

McCreery:  That's  their  bread  and  butter,  isn't  it? 

Trudeau:      That's  their  bread  and  butter.  But  the  next  time  around,  we  got  local  people  coming  up 

who  already  had  benefitted  from  the  Roberti-Z'berg  legislation.  We  got  a  big  crowd  up  of 
our  own,  and  we  did  our  homework  on  the  legislators  ahead  of  time,  and  Elihu  carried  the 
ball,  and  we  got  it  through. 

McCreery:  Yes,  okay.  Well,  back  to  1976,  now.  You  mentioned  that  Roberti  and  Z'berg  worked  well 
together,  south  and  north. 

Trudeau:      They  did,  yes. 

McCreery:  But  I  wonder,  how  much  trouble  did  they  have  getting  this  urban  park  measure  through  at 
the  time? 

Trudeau:     Not  too  much.  A  lot  of  legislators  understood  the  urban  effect  that  they  had  to  have. 
Remember,  around  that  time  there  were  lots  of  problems,  too.  There  had  been  riots  in 
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previous  years,  so  they  understood  the  fact  that  they  had  to  do  something  that  was  going  to 
benefit  all  of  the  people  in  the  urban  areas,  and  that  included  both  north  and  south. 

We  got  good  support  locally  from  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  up  here,  Sacramento  and 
the  other  cities,  and  of  course  Sy  got  wonderful  support  from  all  of  the  cities  down  south, 
including  those  in  the  minority  areas.  He  was  very  good  at  working  with  the  minority 
areas,  too. 

McCreery:  Was  there  much  of  a  precedent  for  this  kind  of  legislation? 
Trudeau:     There  was  none,  anywhere.  This  was  the  first  time. 

/ 

McCreery:  Not  only  in  California  but  elsewhere? 

Trudeau:     Elsewhere  as  well,  yes.  It's  one  of  the  things  you  always  look  back  on  and  you  say,  Well, 
this  was  a  first.  But  it  wasn't  the  last. 


Focus  on  Acquiring  Shoreline  Properties;  San  Leandro  Bay 


McCreery:  Right.  Well,  I  noticed  that  that  measure  allocated  $800,000  for  some  of  the  specific 
shoreline  properties. 

Trudeau:     Right. 

McCreery:  Now,  let's  talk  in  general.  How  was  it  decided  which  ones  to  include  in  that,  which 
properties? 

Trudeau:     Well,  these  were  recommendations  from  the  local  bodies,  and  the  shoreline—I'm  glad  you 
mentioned  the  shoreline  because  previously  to  this  time,  the  legislation  and  the  work  that 
was  done  at  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District,  mostly  under  Bill  Mott,  was 
concentrating  on  ridgelines  and  interior  parks,  which  is  how  the  whole  East  Bay  Regional 
Park  District  began  in  1933,  was  to  protect  the  ridgelands  and  try  to  buy  the  East  Bay 
MUD  properties,  which  were  all,  again,  on  the  hilltops. 

Very  little  had  been  done  on  the  shoreline.  Bill  Mott  had  done  one  big  thing:  He  got  a 
lease  from  the  state  and  from  the  City  of  Alameda  for  the  first  shoreline  park,  which  was 
mostly  just  the  beginning  of  that.  That  was  the  first  shoreline.  We  got  one  other  property 
at  Point  Richmond,  a  park  that  was  very,  very  small  indeed.  It  was  very  well  designed. 
But  that  was  an  initiative  of  mine. 

You  know,  growing  up  in  the  state  of  Washington  and  knowing  all  of  the  shoreline 
properties  that  I  used  to  enjoy—Golden  Gardens  and  Lincoln  Park  and  Schmitz  Park  and  so 
many  of  them  there— why,  I  was  determined  that  we  were  going  to  change  the  focus,  so  I 
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got  our  board  to  change  the  focus  at  that  time,  which  had  been  on  hill  properties,  to 
including  the  shoreline.  That  was  why  we  put  that  much  in  on  the  shoreline. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Now,  I  understand  that  some  of  the  citizen  groups  were  also  pressing  to  emphasize 
shoreline  more.  To  what  extent  did  that  feed  into  your  plans? 

Trudeau:     That  helped  tremendously.  It  wasn't  as  great  as  it  turned  out  to  be  later,  because  this  was 
another  first  for  us  at  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District.  But  some  of  the  cities  in  our 
two  counties  recognized  that  they  had  to  do  more  on  the  shoreline  as  well.  So  our 
lobbying  did  a  lot  of  good  on  that  one,  too.  We  did  get  a  lot  of  support  for  the  Roberti- 
Z"berg  legislation. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Now,  how  did  the  board  fit  into  all  of  this? 

Trudeau:     Well,  your  priorities  have  to  be  approved  by  the  board,  and  you  have  to  give  them  some 
ideas  of  what  you  need  to  do.  At  some  of  the  planning  efforts,  I  said  to  them,  "You  know, 
we're  not  doing  enough  on  the  shoreline."  Mostly  they  agreed.  This  was  one  of  the  things 
that  Marlin  Haley,  who  was  the  predecessor  to  Jack  Smith,  who  was  on  the  Mott  board—he 
was  an  attorney  in  that  firm:  Haley,  Purchio,  Sakai  and  Smith.  He  was  a  lawyer.  He  was 
very  helpful.  He  had  been  president  of  the  board  several  times.  Soft-spoken,  but  he 
usually  got  his  way.  I  worked  so  well  with  him.  We  worked  so  well  together. 

At  one  time,  after  he  retired,  he  said  to  me,  "You  know,  Dick,"  he  said,  "Bill  Mott  was 
a  better  salesman  than  you  are  and  a  better  speaker,  but,"  he  said,  "you're  a  much  better 
administrator  than  he  was."  And  he  was  somebody  whose  words  counted  a  lot,  you  know? 

McCreery:  Yes.  So  in  general  you  were  pushing  to  get  more  shoreline  properties  and  increase  that 
whole  end  of  things. 

Trudeau:     Right. 

McCreery:  Were  people  opposed  to  that  in  some  cases?  Did  some  favor  the  hill  properties? 

Trudeau:     No.  Well,  you  always  had  some  who  wanted  to  have  more  hill  property  acquired,  but, 

remember,  Save  the  Bay  came  along  about  that  time,  too,  and  Bill  Mott  had  been  president 
of  that,  even  though  he  hadn't  done  much  with  shoreline  properties.  But  he  might  have  if 
he'd  stayed  on,  you  know? 

McCreery:  Yes. 

Trudeau:     But  we  got  their  support,  and  we  got  the  support  of  the  conservation  people  and  the  Bay 
Conservation  and  Development  Commission  [BCDC].  I  worked  very  well  with  them,  too. 
I  knew  the  people  there  very  well.  We  had  to  go  through  them  to  get  approvals  for  all  of  the 
things  we  were  doing.  Since  I  knew  the  people  there  very  well—one  of  them  was  Bill  Lane's 
brother,  Mel  Lane.  That's  how  I  got  well  acquainted  with  him  because  he  was  chairman  of 
the  BCDC.  Wonderful  guy  to  work  with,  and  he  and  I  became  good  friends  as  well. 
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McCreery:  All  right.  Well,  now,  again  still  focusing  on  the  urban  park  measure  and  the  shoreline 

properties,  as  I  understand  it,  it  was  four  specific  ones,  and  one  of  them  was  San  Leandro 
Bay. 

Trudeau:     Correct. 

McCreery:  Can  we  talk  about  that  just  a  little  bit? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  sure  enough.  San  Leandro  Bay  was  one  that  we  had  on  our  list  working  with  the  Port 
of  Oakland.  The  Port  of  Oakland  was  willing— Wally  Abernathy  was  the  executive 
director,  and  he  was  willing  to  give  us—I  knew  him  quite  well  from  my  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  days,  both  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Oakland.  He  was  willing  to  give  us  a  small 
amount  of  property.  It  was  going  to  be  a  plus  for  them,  too,  because  that  meant  that  they 
could  get  some  other  things  through  in  development,  if  they  showed  that  they  were 
interested  in  doing  this. 

So  he  offered  a  small  bit  of  property  there.  It  was  small,  all  right!  We,  of  course,  took 
it.  It  was  just  a  small  part  of  the  shoreline.  They  wanted  to  get  our  support  for 
development  of  more  of  the  property.  Well,  we  couldn't  give  them  carte  blanche  on  that 
without  seeing  what  it  was  they  were  planning  to  do.  The  small  property  amount  that  we 
got  to  begin  with  was  just  a  sliver,  at  the  upper  end  of  San  Leandro  Bay. 

That  led  to  some  very  difficult  negotiations.  David  Wendell  was  the  number  one~we'd 
had  a  wonderful  time  with  Clayton  Orr,  who  was  the  initial  head  of  the  law  firm  that  Donn 
Black  was  in,  and  then  David  Wendell  took  over  when  Clayton  Orr  died,  so  he  was  the 
head  of  the  firm  [Wendell,  Lawlor,  Rosen,  and  Black].  Because  he'd  also  been  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Oakland,  he  said,  "I  know  those  people."  He  said,  "Why 
don't  you  and  I  go  together?"  And  Hulet  [Hornbeck]  was  involved  in  this,  too.  "Why 
don't  we  go  together  and  do  the  negotiations  with  Wally  Abernathy?" 

So  we  had  some  very  interesting  negotiations,  let  me  tell  you!  Wally  was  not  going  to 
give  very  much,  but  that's  one  of  the  things  that  was  important  in  having  Wendell,  Lawlor, 
Rosen,  and  Black-having  the  top  guy  there,  who  knew  Wally  Abernathy  well.  After  all, 
Abernathy  had  been  involved  in  the  chamber  earlier.  He  was  executive  director,  and 
David  was  the  chairman.  So  the  combination  worked  out  very  well.  So  we  did  get 
considerably  more  of  the  shoreline  from  the  Port  of  Oakland. 

And  then  we  were  also  fortunate  in  that  on  the  other  side  of  San  Leandro  Bay,  why,  Jay 
Verlee,  who  was  a  wonderful  person  running—when  Bill  Mott  left,  he  became  head  of  both 
the  recreation  and  parks,  Jay  Verlee  did.  He  had  been  a  graduate  of  Syracuse,  the  Maxwell 
School,  too.  We  both  got  together  on  Maxwell  School  reunions  here.  I  knew  him  very 
well  from  his  days  in  Oakland.  Liked  him  very  much,  too.  We  were  very,  very  good 
friends,  almost  as  good  as  Bill  Mott. 
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They  had  negotiated  a  strip  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  that  was  also  going  to  be  in 
park  programs.  So  he  said,  "Look,  you're  getting  this  side  of  the  Bay.  Well  transfer  the 
property  we  have  to  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  on  the  other  side."  And  I  could 
show  you  that,  I  think,  another  time  by  looking  at  the  map  of  San  Leandro  Bay.  I  can  see 
it  in  my  own  mind's  eye.  We  got  a  chunk-Arrowhead  Marsh  was  important.  That  was  the 
marsh  at  the  tip  of  San  Leandro  Bay.  And  then  we  got  a  chunk  of  land  all  the  way  down. 
Eventually  it  went  all  the  way  to  Alameda.  And  then,  on  the  other  side,  we  had  this  nice 
strip  that  Oakland  had  gotten,  so  that  was  included  in  the  San  Leandro  Bay  property. 

But  negotiating  with  Wally  was  very  difficult. 
McCreery:  How  did  you  get  him  to  budge? 

Trudeau:     Well,  it  was  partly  due  to  David  Wendell,  partly  the  fact  that  I  knew  him,  and  partly  that 
they  hoped  to  get  something  out  of  us  eventually.  They  never  did  really  get  to  developing 
anything  there.  They  never  got  to  doing  anything  with  that  property.  They  worked  instead 
along  the  other  shoreline,  the  bay  shoreline,  instead  of  the  San  Leandro  Bay. 

McCreery:  Now,  did  you  have  to  give  anything  up? 

Trudeau:     We  didn't,  no.  No,  if  you  negotiate  and  make  things  sound  good~at  that  point,  we  had  a 
lot  of  people  interested  in  San  Leandro  Bay,  too,  including  Fred  Cooper,  the  supervisor 
from  that  area,  from  Alameda.  And,  of  course,  we  had  Joe  Bort,  too. 

McCreery:  Now,  I  know  there  were  a  team  of  you,  of  course,  working  on  this  negotiation. 

Trudeau:     Right. 

McCreery:  But  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  your  own  negotiating  style. 

Trudeau:     Well,  I  could  be  low-key  sometimes,  but  I  think  if  you  know  what  you're  doing,  you  can 
point  out  the  advantages  of  the  park  that  you're  going  to  have,  and  you  can  make  sure  that 
they  know  how  this  is  going  to  benefit  people  in  the  community.  We  made  sure  that  when 
we  had  meetings,  work  sessions,  that  we  got  people  from  east  Oakland  and  west  Oakland 
to  come,  the  black  people  who  were  interested  in  having  it.  A  great  fishing  spot  for  them. 
It  was  terrific. 

We  got  tremendous  support.  And  by  making  it  apparent  to  them  how  it  was  going  to 
benefit  people  that  they  served,  was  the  important  factor  to  it.  Plus  the  fact  that  we  could  point 
out  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  very  good  program  there  that  would  benefit  everybody. 

And  in  addition  to  that,  the  president  of  the  board  of  the  Port  of  Oakland  happened  to  be 
somebody  that  I  got  to  know  very  well,  who  was  very  helpful.  He  always  said  to  me,  "If  you 
ever  have  trouble  with  Wally  Abernathy,  let  me  know."  So  I  did  periodically.  That  was  Chet 
Soda,  who  was  a  well-known  name  in  the  East  Bay,  a  wealthy  man  who  owned  land  up  in 
Hayward  as  well  and  donated  lots  of  property  to  us  there  later.  I  got  money  from  his  foundation 
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after  he  died.  A  fine  person  to  work  with.  I  did  call  on  him  a  number  of  times.  I  said,  "We're 
having  trouble  with  Wally  on  this."  So  he  would  get  onto  Wally  Abernathy  also. 

So  between  the  way  we  worked  and  having  inside  help  from  the  president,  you  make 
things  work,  particularly  if  you  persuade  the  president  of  what  you  were  going  to  do  and 
how  much  importance  it  would  have  to  people. 

## 
McCreery:  So  Wally  Abernathy  could  be  persuaded? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  yes,  from  several  sides.  From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  too,  you  know,  because  of 
David  Wendell's  involvement  there. 

McCreery:  Okay.  And  you  were  able  to  get  really  tough  when  you  needed? 

Trudeau:  You  had  to.  You  had  to  do  that.  But  I  had  extra  help  in  David  Wendell.  You'd  have  somebody 
you  could  fall  back  on,  too,  who  knew  him  better  than  I  did,  even.  You  kind  of  played  together, 
and  each  one  takes  his  turn.  I  had  tougher  times  with  some  other  properties  and  had  to  be  a  hard 
negotiator  and  get  a  little  tough  on  some  of  the  other  properties  later. 

McCreery:  But  you  said  there's  more  to  the  story  of  San  Leandro? 

Trudeau:     That's  right,  yes.  The  story  goes  on  that  we  developed  San  Leandro  Bay.  Again,  we  had  a 
wonderful  person  working  on  the  planning,  and  that  was  Lew  Crutcher.  If  you  go  out 
there,  you'll  see  the  way  he  handled  it,  the  way  he  developed  the  area  back  of  the 
Arrowhead  Marsh,  and  he  developed  the  fishing  areas  for  them  very  closely.  The  design 
of  that  was  one  of  his  better  projects. 

Later,  why,  we  had  a  wonderful  dedication  of  San  Leandro  Bay,  and  that  was  the  part  I 
really  wanted  to  tell  because  we  had  the  dedication  of  San  Leandro  Bay,  and  we  had  a 
wonderful  event  there.  The  person  who  came  out  to  dedicate  it  was  Ed  Meese,  whom  I 
knew  way  back  from  the  Junior  Statesmen  days  and  who  then  was  one  of  the  threesome  in 
the  presidential  cabinet.  Of  course,  I  got  to  know  him  very,  very  well,  he  and  Ursula. 
Ursula,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  the  chap  who  was  the  postmaster  in  Oakland.  And 
so,  of  course,  I  knew  her  father  well,  because  he'd  been  one  of  the  chairmen  that  I  worked 
with  at  the  United  Way. 

So  Ed  came  out  to  be  the  speaker  there.  It  was  kind  of  interesting  because  he  also  was 
speaking  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  earlier,  and  Phyllis  and  I  went  to  hear  him.  The 
interesting  part  about  that  was  we  had  the  Secret  Service  there,  and  we  were  to  ride  over  to 
the  celebration  with  the  Secret  Service  in  the  front  seat.  But  he  had  to  stop  before  he  could 
come  and  make  a  call  back  to  President  Reagan  from  the  hotel.  This  was  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  So  there  we  were,  talking  about  various  things  with  Ursula  and  Ed  on  the  way  over, 
the  radio  going  all  the  time,  stuff  from  Washington  and  whatnot  going  on.  But  Ed  did  a 
wonderful  job. 
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And  then  we  tied  it  in  to  one  of  these  fundraising  type  of  things.  We  had  Ed  De  Silva 
there  and  some  others.  Ed  De  Silva  was  head  of  his  own  firm,  Oliver  De  Silva  Company, 
and  he'd  done  some  nice  donations  to  the  park  district.  And  we  had  a  number  of  other 
people  that  had  donated  money,  too,  some  foundations  and  things,  and  people,  individuals. 

So  we  tied  the  whole  thing  together  in  a  program  whereby  we  had  large  donors  there, 
having  their  picture  taken  with  Ed  Meese,  and  we  had  him  sign  them  when  he  got  back  to 
Washington.  He  sent  the  pictures  back,  and  we  were  able  to  give  these  out  to  the  people 
that  were  there.  So  the  donors,  you  see,  got  their  picture  taken  with  Ed  Meese,  Ed  De 
Silva  and  the  others.  That  was  very  nicely  done. 

Then  Dennis  Beardsley  came  up  with  a  song  that  could  be  used  and  a  video  that  was 
probably  the  best  done  by  anybody.  Linda  Chew  was  not  there  at  the  time-she  was 
expecting  a  baby—and  Dennis,  when  I  brought  him  up  from  Texas  A&M— that  was  one  of 
the  places  I  went  to  give  guest  lectures  at  the  universities.  I  went  to  three  or  four 
universities  to  give  guest  lectures.  I  was  there  at  Texas  A&M  for  about  two  weeks,  and 
they  did  a  book  afterwards,  where  I'm  in  it.  Fortunately,  I'm  in  it  all  the  way  through  on  all 
of  the  ideas  that  we  had  for  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District,  almost  all  the  way  through. 
That  was  a  textbook  that  was  used  in  colleges  for  about  five  or  six  years. 

McCreery:  You  said  he  came  up  with  a  song.  Are  you  going  to  sing  it  for  me? 
Trudeau:      I  don't  remember  it  anymore. 
McCreery:  That's  what  they  all  say! 

Trudeau:      I  should  have  asked  him  to  hum  it  for  me  again  last  night,7  but  the  way  it  ended  was  [not 
singing],  "Your  park  is  here.  This  was  hard  to  get"  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  "but  now  it's 
here  and  it's  open  to  the  public,  and  your  park  is  open"  kind  of  thing.  It  was  marvelously 
done.  He  had  some  people  singing  it  and  stuff  like  that. 

McCreery:  It  sounds  like  a  great  event. 

Trudeau:      Yes,  it  was  a  wonderful  event  all  the  way  around. 

McCreery:  Well,  let  me  draw  you  back,  if  I  can,  to  the  various  shoreline  properties.  It  sounds  like  San 
Leandro  Bay  came  out  well  for  such  modest  beginnings. 

Trudeau:      That's  right. 


7On  March  15,  2001,  the  evening  before  this  interview,  Richard  C.  Trudeau  received  the 
Professional  Emeritus  Award  from  the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association's  Pacific  Southwest 
Regional  Council. 
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Miller/Knox  and  Martinez  Regional  Shorelines 

McCreery:  Now,  we've  already  talked  in  quite  a  bit  of  detail  about  Point  Pinole,  but  let  me  have  you 
talk  a  little  bit  about  the  Miller/Knox  Regional  Shoreline,  which  is  also  part  of  the  urban 
park  measures. 

Trudeau:     That's  one  of  the  other  big  travails  that  we  had,  but  it  worked  fine.  Again,  Lew  Crutcher 
was  the  prime  person,  as  was  Hulet.  We  had  a  good  threesome  working  on  programs  like 
this,  along  with—we  got  some  help  from  other  people  as  well. 

McCreery:  Well,  start  at  the  beginning,  if  you  will. 

Trudeau:     Yes.  We  got  this  little  ten-acre  strip  at  the  upper  end  of  Point  Richmond,  just  as  you 

come— I  don't  know  if  you  know  the  area,  but  just  after  you  come  through  the  tunnel.  The 
swimming  area,  Keller  Beach,  is  just  to  the  outside,  and  you  come  through,  and  this  little 
point  was  about  two  acres  or  something  like  that,  but  it  was  brilliantly  designed  by  one  of 
the  fine  park  designers.  I'm  sorry,  I've  forgotten  his  name.  I  think  he  died  a  few  years  ago. 
But  he  did  a  wonderful  job  making  this  into  a  three-level  kind  of  thing,  with  a  little  beach, 
a  place  for  kids  to  play,  a  sandpile,  just  everything  there. 

The  City  of  Richmond  was  glad  to  give  Keller's  Beach  to  us  if  we  would  do  something 
more  with  Miller/Knox.  Now,  the  negotiations  then  were  not  with  the  City  of  Richmond, 
because  I  knew  the  city  manager  very  well.  That  was  easy  to  get  that  property  turned  over 
to  us,  as  a  starter. 

But  then  the  negotiations  came  along  with  Santa  Fe  [Railroad],  and  that  was  a  difficult 
negotiation,  let  me  tell  you.  It  was  not  easy.  They  didn't  want  to  give  up  very  much.  They 
first  gave  us  one  little  strip.  You  know,  you  get  your  foot  in  the  door,  and  you  start  making 
headway  on  the  others.  They  gave  us  one  little  strip  on  one  end  that  ran  out  from  the  street 
down  to  the  railroad  tracks. 

We  said,  well,  we  can  make  something  out  of  that.  Remember,  that's  the  thing  that  we 
did  at  Point  Pinole,  too,  with  the  company  there.  So  they  made  a  mistake  at  this  point. 
They  had  in  their  mind  later  doing  something  to  develop  outboard  of  the  railroad  tracks. 
They  had  developed  an  area  in  Oakland  along  the  water,  a  village  along  there,  which  is 
being  destroyed  now  and  is  going  to  be  redeveloped  into  something  bigger.  But  they  had  a 
village  there.  I  forgot  what  it  was  called  at  the  time. 

They  didn't  think  about  it,  but  one  of  the  things  I  asked  for  in  the  negotiations  from 
them  was  the  underwater  lots  outside  of  the  railroad  tracks,  figuring  that  at  some  point 
we'd  get  rid  of  the  railroad  tracks  and  maybe  we  could  develop  a  beach  and  things  out 
there.  They  didn't  think  the  underwater  lots  would  have  any  real  value  at  the  time,  so  they 
gave  them  away.  We  didn't  have  to  pay  for  them.  They  gave  them  away. 
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Later  they  came  back,  after  they'd  built  this  village  in  Oakland,  and  wanted  to  buy  them 
back.  Well,  you  know  my  answer  on  that  one.  Certainly  we're  not  going  to  give  them 
back.  So  we  kept  the  underwater  lots,  and  then  we  started  negotiating  for  more  of  the  land 
from  the  roadway  to  the  railroad  tracks,  to  get  together  with  the  little  strip  we  had  at  the 
other  end. 

Then  we  were  also  trying  to  get  all  of  the  hill  property  behind  it.  We  needed  a  lot  of 
help  on  that  one,  let  me  tell  you.  We  really  did.  We  had  help  from  Marlin  Haley.  We  had 
help  from  Jack  Rogers,  who  was  our  land  attorney,  who  was  so  wonderful  to  work  with—I 
mentioned  him  in  the  master  plan  about  the  unilateral  options  for  small  parcels  and  things 
that  he  came  up  with.  That  was  his  idea.  It  was  a  great  idea.  It  really  worked  wonders.  In 
this  case,  he  was  good  on  negotiations  with  Santa  Fe  as  well. 

Hulet  and  Jack  Rogers  and  I  made  a  trip  back  to  Chicago  to  negotiate  with  them.  It 
turned  out  that  Marlin  Haley  knew  the  attorney  for  Santa  Fe,  too,  [and  Martin  was] 
president  of  the  board,  so  that  helped  a  lot.  So  we  had  a  very  good  meeting  back  there, 
and  we  broke  it  open  with  what  we  were  doing  with  the  people.  I  forgot  the  names  of  the 
people  we  were  meeting  with,  some  vice  presidents  and  things  back  there.  We  were  back 
there  a  couple  of  days.  As  a  result  of  that,  we  were  able  to  buy—I  didn't  say  we  got  a  gift  of 
anything;  we  didn't,  but  we  were  able  to  buy  the  shoreline  property  from  the  railroad  tracks 
back  to  the  street.  So  we  got  all  of  that  nicely  put  into  the  plan. 

And  then  the  hill  property  was  very  difficult  because  they  didn't  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
hill  property,  either.  It  was  very  difficult.  There  were  some  in-holdings  there  as  well.  The 
motorcycle  people  had  a  site  that  we  couldn't  get,  just  as  you  got  across  on  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.  They  had  their  little  house  where  they  met,  and  they  would  go  up  and  down  the 
hills  with  all  kinds  of  ruts  in  the  hillside,  you  know?  And  we  wondered  how  we  would 
ever  be  able  to  get  a  hold  of  that.  That  would  be  very  difficult. 

On  top  of  the  hill  was  an  East  Bay  MUD  [Municipal  Utility  District]  water  tank,  at  the 
very  top  of  the  hill,  Nickel  Knob.  So  we  said  to  ourselves,  what  can  we  do  there?  So  it 
was  a  difficult  negotiation  all  the  way  around.  We  made  headway  all  the  way  through  with 
the  help  of  George  Miller  and  Jack  Knox.  Jack  Knox,  of  course,  was  very  interested  in  it 
because  he  lived  at  Point  Richmond.  He'd  helped  us—of  course,  he  was  the  one  who 
carried  A.B.  925. 

You  already  know  about  George  Miller  helping  me  become  general  manager  and 
supporting  our  stuff  on  our  tax  program.  When  we  didn't  get  through  the  first  year  on  one 
of  the  tax  measures,  he  said,  "Dick,  never  mind.  You  didn't  get  it  all  this  year,  but  I'll  help 
you  get  it  next  year."  And  he  was  always  very  supportive  while  he  was  alive  there.  Both 
of  them  were. 

So  that's  why,  when  we  got  around  to  it,  I  was  persuading  the  board  that  we  should 
name  that  park  Miller/Knox,  after  the  two  legislators  who  were  so  helpful  in  getting  things 
done. 
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We  succeeded,  thanks  to  Jack  Rogers,  in  negotiating  not  only  the  rest  of  the  park 
property  between  the  street  and  the  railway  tracks  but  also  most  of  the  hill  property.  We 
worked  with  East  Bay  MUD  so  that  they  were  able  to  continue  having  the  water  temple  up 
there,  but  we  negotiated  with  them  to  make  it  into  an  overlook,  so  it  was  sunk  into  the 
ground  so  that  it  wasn't  visible  but  a  good  overlook  to  the  water. 

By  that  time,  I  got  to  know  Jack  Harnett,  the  gentleman  who  was  the  head  of  East  Bay 
MUD,  and  we  overcame  some  of  the  negatives  that  the  district  had  earlier  with  East  Bay 
MUD.  I  knew  several  of  their  people,  and  some  people  who  were  on  the  board  very  well, 
too.  That  always  helps  when  you  have  good  contacts  and  could  do  things.  So  they  worked 
with  us  on  that  one,  as  long  as  they  could  keep  the  spot  that  they  had  up  there,  and  that 
made  a  wonderful  overlook  that  people  could  go  up  and  walk  up  the  hill  to  get  there.  It 
was  fine. 

McCreery:  But  you  had  to  acquire  all  this  in  a  lot  of  little  bits  and  pieces.  More  so  than  usual,  would 
you  say? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes,  absolutely,  absolutely.  It  was  not  an  easy  negotiation.  We  probably  wouldn't 
have  made  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for  both  Hulet  and  Jack  Rogers. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Now,  did  you  ultimately  get  all  the  land  you  set  out  to  get  there? 

Trudeau:     Ultimately  we  did,  yes.  We  didn't  miss  very  often.  The  one  thing  we  didn't  get,  however, 
was  to  get  the  motorcycle  bikers  to  leave  their  headquarters.  But  we  did  negotiate  with 
them  because,  you  see,  we  bought  the  property,  so  we  could  say  to  them,  "It's  now  park 
property.  You  can't  be  riding  these  ruts  up  the  hill  anymore."  But  they  weren't  about  to 
give  up  their  meeting  place.  We  tried  to  negotiate  with  them  to  move  them  someplace 
else,  but  they'd  been  meeting  there  for  years.  They  weren't  going  to  give  that  up.  We 
finally  didn't  try  to  go  any  farther.  We  said,  well,  eventually  we'll  get  them  out  of  there. 
And  finally  they  did,  but  it  wasn't  till  after  I  left  that  they  got  them  out.  They  were  an  in- 
holding. 

The  other  in-holding  was  a  building  that  was  off  to  the  right.  We  worked  with  the 
railroad  people,  model  railroad  people,  to  turning  that  into  a  museum.  That's  there  and 
doing  great  guns.  It's  wonderful  how  many  people  come  out  to  the  events  that  they  have 
there,  this  model  railroad  group.  They  have  the  tracks  in  there,  and  they  have  programs 
and  things  of  that  kind.  So  that  makes  an  added  benefit. 

But  the  real  benefit  is  what  Lew  Crutcher  did  with  the  flat  area.  That  was  all  marshy. 
It's  probably  why  Santa  Fe  was  willing  to  give  it  up,  because  they  didn't  think  much  could 
be  done  with  it.  Actually,  several  people  would  tell  us,  "Dick,  you're  making  a  big 
mistake.  It's  a  marsh.  You  can't  develop  anything  there."  Lew  Crutcher,  to  the  record, 
said,  "Yes,  we  can.  I  can  plan  that  we'll  develop  that  as  a  wonderful  shoreline  park." 

And  that  was  the  beauty  of  having  a  person  like  Lew  Crutcher  come,  who  was  not  a 
great  administrator,  but  innovative.  Not  everybody  saw  his  ability,  because  he  wasn't  an 
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administrator.  We  had  to  have  somebody  else  under  him  do  the  administration  work. 
Creativity  was  his  long  suit.  So  he  designed  the  area  there.  You  look  at  it  today,  with  all 
the  grass  and  wonderful  picnic  tables  and  everything,  you  say,  "Was  this  really  a  marsh 
that  nobody  thought  you  could  develop?"  But  we  did. 

And  then  he  designed  the  idea  of  having  the  lagoon-this  was  his  idea,  too,  to  have 
water  coming  in  from  a  pipe  that  looked  like  it  was  in  a  stream,  coming  from  the  bay 
through  to  the  lagoon,  and  then—it's  salt  water,  you  know— and  going  out  the  other  end.  So 
it  went  through  the  property,  and  it  always  was  clean  because  you  had  the  fresh  water 
coming  in  all  the  time,  salt  water,  in  the  other  way.  Now,  people  couldn't  swim  in  that,  but 
they  could  paddle  their  feet  in  it,  you  know.  That  is  a  really  wonderful  amenity  there  that 
just  made  the  difference  in  that  park.  The  picnic  tables  are  used  heavily.  Richmond  has 
had  all  kinds  of  events,  Fourth  of  July  events  and  fireworks  and  all  kinds  of  things,  and 
they  make  good  use  of  it.  And  people  rent  the  facilities. 

On  the  hillside,  however,  we  had  one  other  program.  Again  it  was  Lew  Crutcher  to  the 
rescue.  There  was  a  group  of  people  on  the  other  side.  The  other  side  of  Miller/Knox  is  a 
development.  It  turned  out  that  the  fellow  who  ran  that  development  there  happened  to  be 
a  Danish  person,  so  I  talked  to  him  about  Denmark  and  things,  and  he  was  very 
cooperative  and  helpful  with  things.  He  told  us  about  a  developer  from  across  in  Marin 
County  who  wanted  to  build  on  the  hill,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  we  didn't  own  at  that 
time,  overlooking  the  other  side  of  the  top  of  the  hill  which  we  did  own,  but  just  behind 
that  build  some  high-rise  houses  that  could  have  a  view  of  the  beach  and  the  park. 

We  said  that's  something  we  don't  really  want.  So  Lew  said,  "Do  you  know  that  in 
Portland  I  did  some  things  like  buying  air  rights?"  So  we  negotiated  with  these  people. 
They  could  have  their  low-slung  houses  up  there  that  didn't  look  out  on  the  beach.  We 
bought  the  air  rights  for  a  small  amount  of  money.  So  that  stopped  anything  from 
happening  up  there.  Again,  that  was  one  of  Lew  Crutcher's— a  brilliant  brainchild.  You 
can  see  he  had  a  big  hand  in  what  we  designed  there.  And  Hulet  and  Jack  Rogers  and  I 
did  a  lot  of  the  negotiating  on  the  land.  Hulet  and  I  worked  very  closely  on  many  projects. 

McCreery:  Yes,  yes.  Clearly  you  did,  to  good  effect.  Good  teamwork.  The  last  one  I  want  to  ask  you 
about  in  connection  with  that  urban  park  measure  is  the  Martinez  Regional  Shoreline. 

Trudeau:     Well,  that's  another  good  story.  The  one  city  that  didn't  support  our  tax  increase,  A.B. 
925—well,  there  were  two,  Pinole  and  Martinez.  The  Martinez  city  manager  and  the 
council  said  no,  they  wouldn't  support  that.  Well,  we  got  A.B.  925  through,  of  course, 
and,  as  I  mentioned,  people  like  Nick  Petris  and  others  said  they'd  never  seen  such  support 
for  a  tax  measure  as  we  got  with  A.B.  925,  with  all  the  support  we  had  from  everybody 
except  those  two  cities. 

The  first  one  to  ask  for  money  from  us  for  the  shoreline  at  Martinez  was  Nancy  Fahden, 
on  the  Contra  Costa  County  board  of  supervisors.  So  I  said  to  Nancy,  "We're  going  to 
have  to  do  something,"  because  the  board  was  upset  over  the  fact  that  we  unceremoniously 
didn't  get—we  made  a  pitch  to  the  Martinez  City  Council,  and  we  didn't  get  their  support.  I 
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said,  "You  know,  the  board  was  very  upset  over  that.  That  was  one  city  that  didn't  do  it. 
So  we're  going  to  have  to  mend  some  fences.  They're  not  going  to  want  to  give  money  to 
this  urban  park  for  Martinez  because  of  what  happened." 

So  she  and  I  sat  down  and  said,  well,  what  can  we  do?  I  said,  "The  city  council  wants 
this,  so  why  dont  we  have  them  give  a  dinner  for  the  board  and  some  of  our  key  staff?  I 
think  that  will  mend  some  fences,  and  then  we  can  take  it  from  there."  So  she  arranged 
that.  We  had  a  nice  dinner  out  there  at  one  of  their  fine  restaurants,  right  out  there  in 
Martinez.  They  had  a  couple  of  good  ones  at  that  time  out  there.  The  one  we  went  to  is  no 
longer  there,  unfortunately.  They  come  and  go,  you  know. 

So  that  opened  the  door.  Then  we  started  negotiating  for  what  we  would  do  there,  in 
the  plan.  We  got  a  lot  of  help  from  Senator  [John]  Nejedly  at  the  time,  too,  because  he 
was  in  the  legislature,  and  a  lot  of  the  property  of  the  waterfront  was  in  state  hands. 
Nejedly  had  to  help  us  get  those  properties  so  they  would  become  part  of  the  shoreline 
park.  Hulet  knew  Nejedly  better  than  I  did,  so  he  did  the  work  with  Nejedly,  and  he  really 
did  wonders,  Hulet  did  on  that  one—as  he  did  with  so  many—got  Nejedly  to  come  along. 
The  legislation  went  through  that  gave  some  of  the  property  to  us,  and  then  we  negotiated 
with  the  City  of  Martinez  for  the  rest  of  the  property,  which  was  theirs,  and  said,  this  is 
what  we  would  do  in  the  planning  of  it.  Again,  Lew  Crutcher  had  a  major  hand  in  the 
development  of  that  site. 

We  didn't  want  to  run  the  marina,  so  they  kept  the  marina  there,  but  the  rest  of  the 
property  we  got.  The  only  problem  we  had  is  the  creek  in  the  winter  months  would 
overflow,  and  that  gave  us  lots  of  problems  when  it  would  overflow  because  it  would  get 
into  the  park.  That's  been  rectified  since  then.  The  creek  has  been  worked  on  by  the  city 
and  by  others,  so  that  it  doesn't  overflow  anymore,  so  we  don't  have  that  problem.  That 
happened  after  I  left,  though.  Somebody  else  worked  on  that  one. 

But  the  Martinez  Shoreline  has  been  very,  very  good.  The  city  has  their  fireworks 
there,  too,  each  year.  They  get  a  big  crowd  out  there  for  that.  A  lot  of  people  have  parties 
and  picnics  out  there.  Some  of  the  people  from  Martinez  who  work  on  major  projects 
have  done  great  things  with  having  fundraisers  out  there.  Tina  Bart,  who  heads  up  the 
organization  of— used  to  be  the-let's  see,  it  used  to  be  the  Martinez  Land  Trust.  Now 
they've  changed  the  name  so  that  it's  the  John  Muir  group.  But  she  spread  it  out 
throughout  the  county. 

There's  one  person  who  set  up  her  own  organization,  who's  done  a  fabulous  job.  I  have 
to  take  my  hat  off  to  Tina  Bart  for  the  work  she's  done.  She's  raised  all  kinds  of  money. 
She's  gambled  that  she  could  get  legislation  through  for  money,  and  she's  done  just  a 
marvelous  job.  I  wish  I'd  been  able  to  hire  her  for  the  park  district,  too,  you  know?  But 
she  was  running  her  own  organization,  and  she's  been  very  supportive,  involved  with  lots 
of  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  things  as  well. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Now,  after  this  initial  trouble,  getting  people  interested  in  doing  this  locally,  did 
you  have  any  serious  opposition  to  developing  the  shoreline? 
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Trudeau:     After  that?  No. 

McCreery:  It  sounds  like  it  really  picked  up  speed  and  took  on  a  life  of  its  own. 

Trudeau:  The  dinner  won  everybody  over  and  made  everything  work  easier  after  that.  And  Nancy 
Fahden  was  always  very  helpful.  She  always  was  very  interested  in  what  we  were  doing 
on  the  shoreline,  and  took  a  vital  interest  in  it. 

McCreery:  Had  you  known  her  before  this  came  up? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  I'd  known  her  also,  but  not  that  well.  We  were  not  close  friends,  but  we  became 
close  friends  as  a  result  of  that. 

McCreery:  Yes,  she  had  a  long  career  in  the  county  politics. 

Trudeau:      She  sure  did,  that's  right.  She  was  very  helpful  all  the  way  through.  Make  a  friend,  and 
they  stay  a  friend.  Hopefully. 

McCreery:  And  she  was  able  to  influence  the  others? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  yes,  that's  right.  She  played  a  leading  role  all  the  way  through,  in  all  kinds  of  things. 
It's  good  to  have  that  kind  of  help,  you  know. 

McCreery:  It  is.  Well,  do  you  have  any  other  summation  of  the  Urban  Park  Measure  and  what  effect 
that  had  on  your  whole  program? 

Trudeau:     Well,  it  was  a  major  effect. 


Point  Isabel  and  the  Contributions  of  Lew  Crutcher 

Trudeau:     Again  I  bring  up  Lew  Crutcher  because  one  of  the  other  parks  that  we  got  was  due  to  Lew 
Crutcher's  innovative  ideas.  He  noticed  that  there  was  to  be  a  bulk  mail  warehouse  coming 
in  at  Point  Isabel,  and  so  he  said,  "That's  going  to  be  back  from  the  water.  Let's  see  what 
we  can  do  with  BCDC  in  getting  negotiations  going  with  the  post  office  to  get  the 
shoreline—it's  only  going  to  be  a  strip,"  but  it  has  a  quarter  mile,  maybe  a  little  more  than 
that-it  goes  out  to  the  other  side,  which  is  owned-the  other  side  is  owned  by  somebody 
else;  I  think  it's  Santa  Fe,  again,  out  over  on  the  other  side. 

So  Lew  kind  of  carried  that  one  and  designed  Point  Isabel.  Again,  one  of  his  ideas  of 
having  a  trail  go  along  there,  having  a  hill,  where  you  could~a  hillock  is  there,  if  you've 
seen  it  there,  and  people  can  fish  from  there.  It's  one  place  we  were  able  to  have  dogs  walk 
without  a  leash  and  still  have  that. 
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McCreery:  Was  that  whole  property,  then,  kind  of  an  added  bonus? 

Trudeau:     An  added  bonus. 

McCreery:  You  sort  of  found  it,  shall  we  say? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  right.  We  didn't  pay  a  dime  for  it,  except  the  development.  The  post  office 

never  minded  it.  Some  people  from  the  post  office  would  go  there  and  have  lunch.  And  a 
lot  of  people  love  Point  Isabel.  It's  surprising  how  much  it's  used.  Not  very  much  parking 
there,  either,  you  know.  Just  a  small  parking  area.  But  people  can  get  there,  get  to  it. 

/ 

McCreery:  Now,  what  became  of  Lew  Crutcher? 

m 

Trudeau:     Well,  that's  sad.  Lew  was  one  of  those  who  was  let  go,  among  the  seventeen  who  were  let 
go  by  David  Pesonen  when  he  came  in  when  I  retired.  He  had  thought  the  idea  was  that  in 
Sacramento,  the  governor  comes  in  and  he  gets  all  new  department  heads,  so  he  thought 
that's  what  he  should  do  here  with  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District.  He  lost  so  many 
wonderful  people. 

Linda  Chew  was  the  first  one  to  go,  unfortunately,  because  she  did  a  marvelous  job. 
She  worked  with  the  people  at  The  Bancroft  Library  on  A  Vision  Achieved.  That  was  her 
idea  to  do  that.  She  was  good  at  putting  together  the  newsletters  and  the  mailers  to  the 
people.  And  I  helped  her  get  a  job,  too.  I  helped  everybody  that  got  let  go  to  another  job. 

McCreery:  Was  Lew  Crutcher  one  of  those? 

Trudeau:     Lew  Crutcher  was  one  of  those,  one  of  the  seventeen  who  got  the  ax.  The  only  one  of  the 
top  people  who  didn't  get  it  was  Jerry  Kent.  The  board  finally  put  up  their  arms  and  said, 
"You  will  not  touch  Jerry  Kent,"  and  that  was  sad  because  we  lost  so  many  good  people. 
Dennis  Beardsley  left;  I  got  him  a  job  in  Vallejo. 

Larry  Olson,  who  was  a  great  public  safety  chief,  just  did  a  wonderful  job— he  and  I 
worked  together  on  getting  the  helicopter,  which  wouldn't  have  happened  otherwise.  I 
helped  him— he  tried  for  other  jobs.  Couldn't  get  them.  We  finally  helped  him  get  a  job  in 
southern  California  as  a  police  chief. 

McCreery:  Okay.  We  should  probably  move  on,  but  I  wonder,  was  there  anything  else  about  Lew 
Crutcher  in  particular? 

Trudeau:     Lew  Crutcher  then  went  back  to  the  State  of  Washington  and  did  paintings.  He  was  an 

artist,  too.  I  have  one  of  his  paintings  at  home  that  he  did.  He  was  not  a  great  painter,  but 
pretty  good.  He  did  Point  Pinole  for  me  when  I  retired.  He  married  again,  a  girl  that  he'd 
gone  with  in  high  school.  He  used  to  ride  up  and  down  the  elevator  with  her  when  he  was 
in  college  and  she  was  an  elevator  operator  at  Frederick  and  Nelson.  A  wonderful  dancer, 
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a  Greek.  He  married  her,  and  that  one  ended  in  divorce,  a  very  bitter  divorce,  I'm  sorry  to 
say. 

He  developed  Alzheimer's  after  that,  and  he  died  of  Alzheimer's  in  Tacoma.  His  sister 
lives  there.  I  know  his  brother  well,  too.  His  brother  lives  in  Orinda.  We've  gotten 
together.  Between  us,  we've  put  some  money  together  to  try  to  name  something  for  Lew 
that  would  benefit  his  memory  of  the  things  he  did.  I  said,  "How  about  naming  the 
shoreline,  part  of  the  Miller/Knox  for  him?"  They're  considering  that  at  the  park  district, 
or  something  else  to  do.  Or  maybe  Point  Isabel  or  something  like  that. 

It's  sad.  I  would  write  to  him,  and  I've  got  others  to  write  to  him.  Even  when  he  left,  he 
said,  "Dick,  the  best  seventeen  years  of  my  life  were  spent  working  here  at  the  district." 
He  meant  that,  and  he  meant  that  for  me,  too,  because  sometimes  he  didn't  get  as  much 
support  from  other  staff  people,  who  were  looking  for  somebody  who  would  be  more  of  an 
administrator.  A  couple  of  people  said,  "Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  Lew  Crutcher?  He's  not 
a  good  administrator." 

But  you  always  have  to  have  somebody  with  a  creative  idea.  You  can't  have  enough 
people  who  have  initiative  and  creativity,  and  he  had  that.  So  when  people  said— including 
some  people  that  you  and  I  both  know—said,  "Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  him  and  get 
somebody  else  who  can  run  that  department?"  I  said,  "No,  we'll  get  somebody  underneath 
him  who  can  do  that.  But  we  can't  afford  to  lose  the  creativity."  And  he  had  that,  as  you 
can  see  when  you  look  at  all  the  things  he  did. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Well,  this  is  a  nice  tribute,  just  your  talking  about  him  today. 

Trudeau:  He  deserved  it.  For  all  of  his  personal  problems,  he  was  creative  and  did  some  wonderful 
things,  both  in  Minnesota,  too,  and  Portland  as  well.  But  I  think  the  greatest  things  he  did 
were  at  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  because  we  gave  him  the  opportunity. 

McCreery:  Yes,  let  him  have  free  rein  with  his  ideas. 
Trudeau:     That's  right. 
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V  MANAGING  THE  DISTRICT  DURING  AND  AFTER  PROPOSITION  13 


Howard  Jarvis  and  the  Passage  of  Proposition  13, 1978 

McCreery:  All  right,  we  said  we  would  talk  now-tackle  the  big  subject  of  Proposition  13. 

Trudeau:  Argh!  I  groan  when  that  one  shows  up. 

McCreery:  Yes,  I  know.  We've  got  to  go  there,  but  it's  going  to  be- 

Trudeau:  It's  a  humdinger.  But  we  made  out  all  right  at  the  end. 

McCreery:  Right.  Well,  yes,  and  that's  going  to  make  a  good  story.  Well,  this  was  the  so-called  taxpayer 
revolt  passed  by  the  voters  as  a  proposition  in  the  election  of  June  1978.  I  wonder,  though, 
thinking  back  on  how  this  whole  thing  developed,  were  you  concerned  when  Prop.  13  first 
made  it  onto  the  ballot? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  absolutely,  absolutely,  because  I  could  see  what  would  happen  to  the  tax  base  of  the  park 
district. 

McCreery:  Did  you  have  much  warning  that  it  was  in  the  works? 

Trudeau:     A  little  bit,  of  course.  You  remember  that  other  people  tried  to  get  some  measures  through 
the  legislature.  Peter  Behr  tried  to  do  something  earlier,  because  he  could  see  it  coming,  too. 
So  when  it  hit,  why,  we  were  opposed  to  it,  obviously,  and  I  got  the  board  to  take  a  stand 
against  it  right  away.  Then  CPRS  named  me  the  chairperson  of  the  group  for  CPRS,  on  it. 

The  people  who  put  it  together—the  chairperson  was  a  woman  from  southern  California 
who  was  president  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  They  hired  a  guy  from  one  of  the  law 
firms  down  there  who  later  worked  in  Washington.  He  made  some  good  moves,  and  he  made 
some  mistakes,  too.  And  so  did  the  lady  whose  name  I've  forgotten,  who  was  [president  of] 
the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

But  they  put  me  on  the  executive  committee  for  the  opposition  force,  so  I  was  intimately 
involved  in  the  whole  thing,  all  the  way  through.  Mistakes  they  made  were  not  being  able  to 
tackle  it  in  a  good  way  to  begin  with.  There  were  arguments  that  you  could  use  that  they 
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weren't  using,  and  they  weren't  as  well  organized  as  they  should  have  been.  I  could  see  that, 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

They  just  didn't  have  enough  money  to  go  to  work  on  it.  The  attorney  down  south- 
although  he  became  a  top-notch  attorney  in  Washington  later-he  didn't  really  hit  the  key 
ideas,  and  I'd  keep  sending  him  stuff  that  he  could  use,  which  he  didn't  use,  for  large  measure. 

McCreery:  Give  me  an  idea  of  what  you're  talking  about  when  you  say  they  didn't  use  some  of  the  key 
arguments. 

Trudeau:     [They  didn't  specify]  what  it  would  do  for  the  tax  base  of  cities  and  counties  and  for  the 

public.  By  that  time,  the  income  tax  and  the  property  tax  had  gone  so  high  on  some  things 
that  nobody  wanted  to  see  that  continue.  You  could  have  gotten  a  reduction,  I  think,  without 
killing  the  whole  thing.  Peter  Behr  tried.  He  got  legislation  through  that  was  on  the  ballot- 
didn't  make  it,  of  course-that  would  have  done  less.  But  that  should  have  been  done  earlier, 
and  we  should  have  had  a  big  campaign  for  reducing  it,  not  killing  it  altogether. 

So  as  the  chairperson,  I  had  a  chance  to  have  Howard  Jarvis,  "the  old  curmudgeon,"  as  I 
called  him,  come.  It  was  hard  getting  him  to  come,  but  I  had  him  come  and  speak  to  a  CPRS 
conference  in  Fresno.  That  was  an  interesting  time. 

McCreery:  When  did  you  first  meet  Howard  Jarvis? 

Trudeau:     I  met  him  a  couple  of  times  when  he  spoke  at  events.  You  could  see  he  really  didn't  know 
what  he  was  talking  about,  unfortunately.  But  the  thing  to  do  was  to  get  him  to  come,  to 
speak  on  the  same  platform  with  Peter  Behr  at  a  statewide  audience  that  was  videotaped  and 
on  the  TV  and  on  the  radio  and  newspapers  and  everything.  So  that  was  my  idea  to  do  this  at 
Fresno. 

It  was  hard  getting  him  to  come.  He  didn't  really  want  to  come.  I  talked  to  him  on  the 
phone  lots  at  that  time,  and  I  said,  "This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  you  to  give  your  message  to 
the  California  Park  and  Recreation  Society  people.  We  have  a  big  conference  there,  2,500 
people  coming  to  this,  and  you'll  get  a  lot  of  publicity  that  you  wouldn't  get  otherwise"  and  so 
on  and  so  forth.  I  said,  "You're  going  to  have  a  chance  to  debate  with  Peter  Behr  on  his 
program."  So  he  accepted. 

And  then  we  worried  that  he  would  make  the  plane  up.  He  had  to  get  a  plane,  and  one  of 
his  subordinates  came  up  with  him.  He  was  late  in  arriving,  but  fortunately  he  got  there  on 
time  for  lunch  and  other  things.  So  when  he  arrived-Hulet  was  meeting  the  plane.  I  said, 
"I've  got  to  take  care  of  the  program."  I  was  emceeing  the  program.  So  Hulet  met  the  plane. 
Hulet,  of  course,  was  obvious  opposition  to  it  [Prop.  13]  because  that  would  curtail  his  land 
acquisition  programs,  and  he  didn't  like  the  idea,  either. 

So  he  met  the  plane,  and  Jarvis  wobbled  down  the  runway  and  down  the  steps.  He'd  been 
drinking  all  the  way  here,  yes.  He  was  two  sheets  to  the  wind.  So  we  escorted  him  into  the 
hospitality  room,  and  he  wanted  some  more  liquor.  So  he  had  more  liquor.  We  couldn't  say 
no  to  him  on  stuff  like  that.  So  he  had  more  liquor. 
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Then  at  lunch—fortunately,  he  didn't  have  any  more  liquor  at  lunch,  but  he  sat  next  to  me 
on  one  side,  and  my  wife  was  on  the  other  side,  and  I  call  him  the  old  curmudgeon  because 
she  was  always  amused:  he  rubbed  his  knee  against  hers  all  the  way  during  lunch,  [laughs] 
Yes.  You  couldn't  believe  that.  She  was  embarrassed  by  it,  but  she  knew  she  had  to  just  not 
say  anything  much. 

Then  he  started  talking,  and  he  told  us  how  he'd  developed  it  on  his  dining  room  table 
himself  one  Sunday  afternoon,  that  he'd  worked  it  out  himself  before  he  gave  it  to  an  attorney 
to  polish  up  a  little  bit.  His  idea  was,  however,  to  get  rid  of  not  the  local  government  funds 
but  the  state  funds  that  they  were  levying,  and  he  admitted  it  at  that  point.  That's  something 
that  hasn't  been  told  very  much.  But  I  was  there.  I  heard  it.  My  wife  heard  it.  Other  people, 
Peter  Behr  heard  it.  That  was  his  goal. 

But,  you  see,  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing,  and  the  attorney  he  had  working  on  it 
listened  to  what  he  thought  he  was  doing,  and  so  it  hurt  everybody,  but  it  hurt  the  state  less 
than  it  hurt  the  local  governments.  That's  something  I  couldn't  get  the  attorney  doing  the 
opposition  to  point  out  as  solidly  as  I  wanted  him  to.  The  result  it  is  wasn't  the  point— we 
made  it  ourselves.  I  made  it  all  kinds  of  things.  But  the  state  campaign  didn't,  and  as  a  result, 
why,  it  hurt  the  locals  more  than  it  did  the  state. 

You  look  at  the  results,  it  hurt  the  local  governments.  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  lost 
more  than  50  percent  of  its  tax  base. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Now,  by  the  time  you  were  in  person  with  Jarvis,  this  plane  flight  up  here  and  the 
luncheon  and  everything  and  he  was  explaining  this  to  you,  how  he  had  come  up  with  the 
idea,  did  he  realize  by  that  time  that  it  was  going  to  have  the  unintended  effect? 

Trudeau:     No. 
McCreery:  He  did  not. 

Trudeau:     No,  and  he  wasn't  listening,  either.  He  wasn't  listening.  I  tried  to  tell  him  that  at  lunch,  but  he 
wasn't  listening.  He  was  two  sheets  to  the  wind.  And  when  he  spoke,  he  slurred  his  words. 
We  had  a  big  crowd.  We  had  over  2,000  people  there  for  that  event.  Good  coverage  and 
everything,  but  local  stuff  in  Fresno  more  [than  the  rest  of  the  state].  My  cousins  came  to 
hear  him,  too,  who  lived  down  there.  They  were  amazed.  They  were  going  to  vote  for  it 
before  they  heard  him.  After  that,  they  voted  no. 

But  it  was  amazing,  you  know?  Peter  Behr  spoke  and  did  a  good  job  with  what  he  was 
doing.  We  had  a  gentleman  from  the  taxpayers  association  who  spoke,  too,  the  wrap-up,  who 
pointed  out  some  of  the  things.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  it,  the  chap  from  Sacramento.  But 
after  it  was  over,  he  repaired  to  the  hospitality  room  again,  and  Hulet  had  a  hard  time  getting 
him  back  on  the  plane.  Off  he  went.  That  was  the  last  we  saw  of  him. 

McCreery:  Well,  now,  what  did  you  do  after  that? 
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Trudeau:     We  kept  working  on  it,  opposition  to  it.  But  you  couldn't  do  everything.  I  wasnt  running  the 
state  campaign;  I  was  running  the  park  part  of  it,  and  we  did  very  well.  We  got  park  people 
all  over.  We  sent  mailings  out  to  everybody  to  show  them  what  would  happen. 

McCreery:  Was  the  press  picking  up  at  all  on  the  fact  that  Jarvis  may  not  have  understood  the  effects  of 
his  own  idea? 

Trudeau:     They  never  did,  never  did,  no.  And  that's  why  I  say  the  people  who  were  running  the  state 
campaign  should  have  picked  that  up.  They  were  told.  I  told  them.  They  didn't  do  anything 
with  it. 

McCreery:  What  was  Paul  Gann's  role  in  all  this? 

Trudeau:     He  was  involved  making  speeches  in  northern  California.  Jarvis  went  all  over,  though.  They 
couldn't  stop  Jarvis.  He  was  the  one  everybody  wanted  because  he  was  the  guy  who  wrote  it 
to  begin  with.  Gann  came  on  later  with  his  own  legislation.  But  he  was  a  partner  with  it.  He 
was  more  sober  than  Jarvis.  Jarvis  was  so  enthused,  and  he  just  took  all  kinds  of  credit  for 
what  happened.  He  never  did  realize  what  he  was  doing. 


Aftermath  of  Proposition  13;  the  Adopt-a-Park  Program 


Trudeau:     But  we  had  good  luck  after  that.  That  didn't  end  there  with  the  defeat.  I  was  chairing  a  CPRS 
conference  in  Sacramento  the  day  after  the  election,  and  Jack  Knox  was  on  the  program  also. 
We  were  both  on  the  program.  And  for  a  while  I  thought  we  could  defeat  it,  but  about  three 
or  four  weeks  beforehand,  I  knew  it  was  going  to  go  through.  You  could  see  the  polls,  and 
I'm  a  great  believer  in  polls.  I  did  a  lot  of  poll  working,  learned  a  lot  about  polls  at  Syracuse, 
from  a  professor  that  I  had  there,  and  I  did  some  poll  working  later.  One  year,  when  I  was  at 
the  university,  I  worked  for  one  of  the  pollsters  that  was  doing  some  things  in  Washington 
State.  That  led  to  some  of  the  things  I  did  later  with  the  Tyler  Study  and  other  things. 

But  I  believed  in  the  polls,  so  what  I  did,  I  realized  that  [Prop.  13]  was  going  to  pass.  I 
started  preparing  for  defeat.  You  have  to  prepare  for  defeat  when  you  know  it's  going  to 
happen.  I  still  have  the  speech  I  wrote  [to  give]  the  morning  after,  to  a  large  group  of 
California  park  and  recreation  people  and  Knox.  My  speech  said,  "Out  of  defeat  can  come 
victory.  There's  a  lot  of  things  you  can  do.  You  can  be  creative.  You  can  go  after 
foundations  and  get  foundations  and  private  industry  to  do  things  for  you  because  they  are 
going  to  realize  the  effect  of  this,  and  they  will  help.  And  you  can  also  start  an  Adopt-a-Park 
program  if  you  want  to." 

McCreery:  Did  you  actually  announce  that  the  day  after  the  election? 

Trudeau:      I  did,  yes.  And  I  had  a  very  good  speech,  if  I  say  so  myself:  Out  of  defeat  can  come  victory,  if 
you  do  the  things— and  I  said,  "Don't  cry  over  it.  It's  gone.  You  can  see  the  results.  But  you 
have  to  come  out  of  it.  You  can't  just  mourn  it.  You  have  to  start  doing  things  to  overcome 
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it.  And  there  are  lots  of  creative  ideas  you  can  do."  And  I  cited  a  bunch  of  them.  As  I  say,  I 
still  have  the  speech.  I  think  it's  in  the  pile  I  have  there. 

McCreery:  Okay.  So,  now,  Prop.  13,  of  course,  amounted  to  about  a  half  budget  cut  for  the  district. 
Trudeau:     More  than  half. 
McCreery:  More  than  half,  over  time. 
Trudeau:     That's  right,  yes. 

McCreery:  I  wonder,  after  you  delivered  the  speech  and  set  out  your  vision  of  hope,  what  did  you 
actually  do  first  to  deal  with  this? 

Trudeau:     Well,  the  governor  then  [Jerry  Brown]  appointed  a  commission  that  was  chaired  by  the  head 
of  the—I've  forgotten  his  name,  too. 

McCreery:  Is  that  Alan  Post? 

Trudeau:     A.  Alan  Post,  yes.  He  was  the  chair  of  that  commission.  He  had  been  the  legislative  analyst. 
They  had  a  group  of  people  who  were  on  that  commission,  including  the  head  of  the  labor 
organization  and  a  lot  of  people  from  other  groups.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  make  sure  that 
we  would  make  good  headway  with  the  commission.  I  made  sure  the  board  appointed  our 
own  task  force,  chaired  by  Joe  Bort,  that  included  the  two  county  administrators,  from  both 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  counties;  the  mayor,  Jack  Maltester,  of  San  Leandro;  some 
business  people,  like  Jack  Smith;  Bill  Knowland,  and  others.  Bill  Knowland  didn't  come  to 
many  things.  He  didn't  come  to  many  things  of  the  master  plan,  either,  so  he  didn't  come  to 
these,  but  he  supported  what  we  were  doing. 

So  we  put  together  a  task  force  and  had  some  consultants  coming  in,  one  from  the 
University  of  California  who  worked  with  us,  helped  us  to  develop  a  plan.  One  of  the  guys 
who's  still  in  politics  in  Oakland,  Dick  Specs,  also  was  on  that  group.  That's  what  led  to 
Adopt-a-Park. 

But  the  task  force  then  developed  a  plan,  and  we  had  our  people  going  up  there.  Joe  Bort 
went  up  with  me.  When  they  were  having  presentations,  we  made  our  presentation  about 
what  we  were  going  to  do,  what  we  were  going  to  try  to  do.  We  made  headway  with  the 
legislators.  They  could  see  what  was  going  to  happen.  The  only  thing  is  they  couldn't  do 
anything  about  it  because  they  couldn't  change  Prop.  13. 

So  one  of  the  other  things  I  did,  I  realized  in  their  legislation  that  special  districts  would 
then  have  to  go  back  and  get  their  money  out  of  the  counties.  We  had  open  sesame  to  do 
things  otherwise.  So  I  took  our  controller,  Ed  Loss,  up  at  that  time,  and  I  said  to  him,  "Ed, 
we're  going  to  come  up  the  night  before."  He  said,  "Why  do  we  go  up  the  night  before?  Why 
don't  we  go  up  in  the  morning?"  I  said,  "No,  because  Milton  Marks  and  his  staff  people"— 
whom  I  knew  well  by  that  time;  Milton  Marks  had  been  a  speaker  for  the  Kennedy  Grove 
dedication,  and  I  got  to  know  him  well.  He  was  then  a  legislator;  later,  a  senator  from  San 
Francisco,  but  a  very  good  friend  of  ours,  too. 
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His  staff  person  was  also  a  good  friend.  I'd  worked  with  him  a  lot  on  legislation  by  that 
time.  So  I  said,  "What's  the  best  timing  to  get"~I  told  him  what  I  had  in  mind  was  to  make 
sure  that  Milton  Marks  carried  legislation  that  would  give  us  the  money  directly  through  the 
Board  of  Equalization.  He  said,  "The  best  thing  to  do  is  get  here  early  in  the  morning.  Milt 
gets  in  early.  He'll  have  time  to  talk  to  you." 

So  I  said  to  Ed,  "We're  going  up  the  night  before,  and  we'll  make  sure  we're  there,  have 
our  breakfast  early  and  make  sure  we're  there  when  Milton  Marks  comes  in  so  that  we  can 
have  a  chance  to  talk  to  him."  So  that's  what  we  did,  and  he  carried  that  legislation.  It  got 
through.  So  we  got  our  money  after  that  off  the  top. 


Now,  the  Board  of  Equalization,  instead  of  going  through  the  counties. 
That's  right. 


McCreery: 

Trudeau: 

McCreery:  Just  tell  me  a  little  more  about  your  thinking  on  that. 

Trudeau: 


Well,  the  Board  of  Equalization  has  the  right  to  make  allocations  directly  to  the  state,  and 
because  we  were  running  state  parks  by  that  time—remember,  Alameda  Beach  was  a  state 
park,  so  that  was  an  argument  I  could  use,  that  we  needed  to  have—by  that  time  we  also  had 
Del  Valle.  So  you  could  point  to  the  things  that  you  did,  the  parks  that  you  had.  So  we  made 
a  good  argument:  We  were  a  special  district.  We  were  larger  than  any  other  special  district  in 
the  state,  two  counties.  And  we  had  good  support  from  people  like  Peter  Behr  and  others, 
Knox  and  others.  So  he  got  that  through  fairly  easily,  as  a  rider  on  some  other  bills  and 
things.  And  it's  in  the  Public  Resources  Code. 

Later,  it  was  astonishing  to  me  that  when  our  lobbyist,  who  hadn't  been  with  us  at  that 
time,  and  Pat  [O'Brien]  knew  about  it,  they  were  working  on  trying  to  save  some  things  in 
legislation,  and  they  were  working  together  later  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  figuring  out 
what  they  could  do  so  they  didn't  lose  the  money  that  the  state  was  going  to  take  away.  And 
they  forgot  that  the  Board  of  Equalization  was  listed  in  the  Public  Resources  Code. 
Everything  gets  in  the  Public  Resources  Code  that  we  operate  under. 

And  I  said  to  Pat  later,  "Why  in  the  Sam  Hill  didn't  you  call  me?  I  could  have  told  you. 
You  could  have  avoided  all  the  night's  work  you  had.  You  didn't  read  the  Public  Resources 
Code."  If  he'd  called  me,  I  could  have  told  him.  They  forgot  that.  But  they  were  happy  about 
it  afterward,  when  they  found  it,  because  that  made  a  difference.  So  we  managed  to  save  stuff 
twice,  in  a  case  like  that. 

So  we  did  very  well  also  with  the  people  on  the  commission.  Later  we  were  able  to  get 
money  back  through  legislation.  Instead  of  having  50  percent  [of  our  budget  cut],  we  were 
able  to  make  it  much  less.  But  we  still  suffered  a  pretty  bad  blow.  We  were  probably  about 
70  percent  of  the  property  tax  at  that  time.  We  took  a  real  hit. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Just  to  finish  about  the  Board  of  Equalization  and  so  on,  can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  more 
about  Milton  Marks's  role  in  all  that  and  what  it  was  like  to  work  with  him? 
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Trudeau:     Oh,  he  was  fine.  He  was  really  a  nice  guy  to  work  with.  Very  obliging  and  very  easy  to  work 
with.  I  liked  Milt  very  much. 

McCreery:  But  where  did  that  idea  come  from,  I  wonder? 

Trudeau:     The  Board  of  Equalization?  From  me,  because  I  knew  that's  how  the  state  Board  of 

Equalization  operated,  and  he  was  amenable  to  it.  He'd  known  the  parks  because  he'd  been 
over  here,  helping  us  on  legislation  and  spoke  at  one  of  the  dedications  when  we  were 
dedicating  Kennedy  Grove  in  Briones. 

McCreery:  So  once  you  got  him  on  board,  it  was  not  too  terribly  difficult  to  arrange  all  that? 

Trudeau:     No,  no.  We  had  other  help,  too.  Knox  was  there,  don't  forget,  and  others.  So  it  got  through 
readily.  The  hardest  part  was  getting  more  money  back  and  getting  it  so  that  we  got 
additional-remember,  a  50  percent  cut  is  pretty  bad. 


Cutting  the  Staff 


Trudeau:     Actually,  that  was  a  very  stiff  blow.  We  couldn't  stand  that  kind  of  a  cut.  The  hardest  part 
that  I  had  to  do  after  that  was  cutting  people  off  the  staff. 

McCreery:  I  read  you  had  to  let  go  something  like  20  percent  of  your  staff. 

Trudeau:     That's  right. 

McCreery:  Now,  how  did  you  approach  that  awful  job? 

Trudeau:     Well,  it  was  difficult.  I'd  asked  the  staff  for  suggestions.  One  of  the  things  I  did  was  write  a 
letter  home.  I  found  that  a  letter  home  sometimes  got  the  wives  involved,  because  we  had 
more  men  than  women,  and  I  laid  it  out  to  them.  I  said,  "We're  going  to  have  to  cut  some 
people.  I'm  also  looking  for  ideas,  creative  ideas  that  you  folks  will  have."  And  I  got  a 
hundred  letters  back  with  ideas.  Some  of  them  were  very  good. 

The  people  appreciated  the  fact  that  I  asked  their  advice  and  told  them  what  was  going  to 
happen  ahead  of  time.  You  have  to  communicate  with  your  people,  your  own  people. 

McCreery:  And  the  cut  had  to  be  on  such  a  grand  scale  that  you  were  really  in  a  pinch. 

Trudeau:     That's  right.  Well,  we  had  some  people  that  were  superfluous  in  a  way  because  we  weren't 

going  to  be  doing  some  of  the  jobs  they  were  doing.  So  I  had  to  be  very  solicitous  in  the  cuts. 
The  latest  ones  who  came  obviously  had  to  be  the  first  ones  to  get  let  go.  You  couldn't  do  that 
with  your  senior  people.  We  didn't  cut  public  safety. 

One  cut  I  didn't  make,  and  I  saw  it  was  very  important,  and  I  kept  telling  people,  "I'm  not 
going  to  do  this."  I  would  not  cut  the  naturalist  staff  and  the  environmental  group  because  at 
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that  point  we  were  working  so  well  with  the  schools.  This  is  where  we  got  education  from  the 
wonderful  naturalist  group.  That  was  Bill  Mott's  idea  to  have  the  naturalists  there.  We  had 
some  wonderful  naturalists.  I'm  going  to  talk  about  some  of  them  later,  people  like  Josh 
Barkin  and  others.  Not  cutting  them  kept  the  idea  of  continuing  working  with  the  schools, 
and  that  meant  that  we  would  continue  to  educate  young  people  to  what  we  were  trying  to  do. 


More  on  Adopt-a-Park  ## 


Trudeau:     That  began  the  Adopt-a-Park  program,  which  early  had  a  kind  of  auspicious  beginning. 

When  Bill  Mott  was  still  general  manager,  I  said  to  him,  "We've  had  a  lot  of  founders  of  this 
district  that  are  still  alive."  Some  of  the  early  people  who  were  here  in  1933,  helping  make  it 
go,  and  some  of  the  people  who  were  there  for  the  annexation  of  Hayward  and  San  Leandro 
areas  to  the  district,  and  also  the  Pleasanton  people  and  those  who  were  already  in  Contra 
Costa  County. 

So  I  said,  "Why  don't  we  get  together  a  picnic  at  Tilden  Park  and  invite  as  guests  these 
founders  of  the  District  and  get  them  together?"  One  of  them  was  the  chap  who  had  actually 
run  the  campaign  and  was  the  first  general  manager.  We've  got  his  name  on  the  list  here.  He 
died  quite  a  while  ago.  I've  forgotten  his  name.  We've  got  it  on  the  list  [Elbert  Vail].  At  any 
rate,  so  he  was  still  alive  then  and  living  in  Rossmoor  [a  retirement  community  in  Walnut 
Creek,  California].  So  he  came.  And  we  got  all  kinds  of  people  coming.  One  of  the 
prominent  ones  was  Homer  Bemis.  Homer  Bemis  had  been  head  of  the  scout  groups  in 
Alameda  County.  He  later  started  Sons  in  Retirement.  He'd  been  one  I'd  worked  with  very 
closely  with  the  United  Way.  He  was  a  founder,  so  he  really  sparked  to  the  idea  of  coming  to 
this  luncheon  and  would  help  talk  to  others  about  it. 

So  we  had  a  lot  of  original  founders  there.  They  were  included  in  the  book.  We  did 
double  duty  with  them,  but  we  honored  them  at  this  picnic.  We  talked  about  what  we  were 
trying  to  do  with  individual  gifts,  larger  donations,  and  we  got  a  lot  from  those  founders.  One 
gave  us  a  piece  of  property  that  the  district  still  has,  up  in  Anderson,  a  piece  of  property  up 
there  that  included  much  of  the  business  area  in  the  town.  He  gave  us  money-he  lived  in 
Rossmoor  at  the  time.  Gave  us  some  property  up  there  for  Las  Trampas  as  well.  And  then  he 
made  a  large  donation  of  this  property  and  some  other  money.  And  Homer  Bemis  made  a 
gift.  Most  of  these  people  did,  which  was  remarkable. 

So  that  idea  transferred  to  having  another  one,  another  time.  When  Bill  Mott  left,  I  did 
another  one  like  that  for  founders.  That's  where  I  got  the  idea  for  the  Adopt-a-Park  program, 
too.  Following  up  on  that,  I  went  to  Dick  Specs  and  Cornell  Maier,  and  I  said,  "How  would 
you  like  to  be  the  ones  who  start  an  Adopt-a-Park  program?"  I  knew  Cornell  Maier,  of 
course,  very  well  from  other  things  earlier,  and  Dick  Specs  I'd  known  for  a  long  time. 

I  had  lunch  with  Dick  Spees,  and  I  told  the  idea  to  him,  and  then  he  brought  Cornell  in, 
and  we  got  Cornell  buying  into  it.  So  they  adopted  Roberts  Recreation  Area  as  their 
prototype.  What  they  did  is  pay  for  bus  transportation  from  Richmond  and  Berkeley  and 
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other  places,  east  Oakland,  west  Oakland  to  get  to  Roberts,  after  they  finished  their  program. 
Earlier  they  did  the  bus  program,  too. 

They  put  their  own  staff  working  there.  That  was  great.  Including  Cornell  Maier.  He 
roasted  the  chicken  and  stuff  like  that  and  was  out  digging  the  ditches  and  stuff.  It  was 
amazing  what  he  was  able  to  do,  and  his  people,  top-level  people,  supervisors  and  the  like, 
got  into  the  spirit  of  it.  Some  of  them  were  very  helpful  later  in  all  kinds  of  ways. 

So  that  was  the  first  Adopt-a-Park.  There  was  money  for  infrastructure  there,  helping  out 
with  the  pool.  Remember,  the  parks  were  not  in  good  shape  at  that  time,  either,  not  too  good. 
So  they  worked.  They  put  a  new  play  area  in,  which  was  dilapidated.  They  put  a  brand-new 
play  area  for  the  kids  in  there.  They  remodeled  the  pool,  made  it  safer.  They  remodeled  the 
picnic  tables  and  things  of  that  kind.  They  did  all  kinds  of  things.  They  put  quite  a  bit  of 
money  into  it.  But  a  lot  of  them  were  up  there  working  on  weekends,  and  it  was  something  to 
go  up  there  on  weekends  and  see  them.  Of  course,  I  participated  in  the  chicken  events  as 
well. 

We  had  a  wonderful  staff  person  working  with  them  up  there.  He  enjoyed  working  with 
them  as  well.  Ray  Dawson.  I'm  going  to  mention  him  later. 

McCreery:  Be  sure  and  talk  about  some  of  the  [specific]  corporate  entities  [that  were  involved]. 

Trudeau:     I'm  going  to,  but  that  was  the  start.  That  was  the  start,  you  see.  You  have  to  have  somebody 
starting  it  that  you  can  talk  about,  and  Cornell  Maier  helped.  He  had  a  luncheon  meeting  at 
the  top  of  the  Kaiser  building  for  corporate  people,  to  help  spread  it,  so  we  had  a  bunch  of 
corporate  people  coming  to  that  luncheon  that  Cornell  Maier  sponsored.  That  helped  a  lot, 
too. 

We  got  Clorox  coming.  Happened  to  know  the  fundraiser  for  Clorox,  who  was  a  very 
good  friend,  long  ago.  He  did  a  lot  of  good  things  at  Coyote  Hills.  And  we  got  Chevron 
doing  some  things.  We  got  one  of  the  companies  working  with  us  out  at  Black  Diamond.  I'm 
trying  to  remember  the  ones  that  came  in,  but  we  had  about  six  or  seven  that  came  in  right 
away,  after  that,  that  adopted  different  parks. 

McCreery:  Now,  were  the  amounts  significant,  of  their  support? 
Trudeau:     Oh,  yes. 
McCreery:  Give  me  an  idea. 

Trudeau:     Oh,  in  some  cases  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  lot  of  them  picked  up  on  what 
Cornell  had  done,  and  they  put  their  staff  to  work,  too. 

McCreery:  So  sort  of  an  in-kind  contribution? 

Trudeau:     That's  right.  If  they  hadn't  done  that,  we  wouldn't  have  gotten  so  many  others.  They  did  that 
out  at  Antioch,  and  in  Pittsburg.  They  did  that  at  Coyote  Hills.  They  did  that  at  a  number  of 
places.  The  same  thing  was  true  with  Chevron.  They  would  do  it.  So  it  worked  very  much. 
And  we  got  a  lot  of  recognition  for  that  nationwide.  It  was  the  first  program  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Nobody  else  had  had  one  like  this. 
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McCreery:  Now,  did  it  continue  very  long? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  it  did.  It  continued  after  I  retired,  yes.  Then  the  foundation  picked  it  up,  when 

Rosemary  [Cameron]  took  over,  and  so  it  has  a  different  name  now.  But  she  remembered, 
and  I  have  all  kinds  of  [archival]  material  on  Adopt-a-Park.  We  got  nationwide  coverage: 
newspapers,  NRPA,  just  other  people  writing.  I  sent  reams  of  material  out  to  other  park 
agencies  who  wanted  to  know  about  it,  how  we  did  it.  We  sent  all  kinds  of  stuff  out  to  other 
places.  I  had  a  packet  that  went  out  with  clippings  and  ideas  and  how  we  started  it  and  all  of 
those  things  that  are  in  this  batch  here. 

McCreery:  I  can  see  why  they  were  interested.  Now,  I  wonder,  is  there  a  particular  philosophy  that  you 
have  about  the  role  of  industry  in  supporting  civic  things  like  parks? 

Trudeau:     Absolutely. 
McCreery:  Tell  me  what  that  is. 

Trudeau:     I've  always  believed,  from  my  United  Fund  days,  that  you  can  get  corporations  to  do  things  if 
they  see  that  it's  worth  doing  and  valuable  to  the  public,  as  it  was  with  the  public  agencies- 
like  Lincoln  Child  Center.  One  of  my  best  friends  was  there.  You  could  get  people  to  donate 
through  the  United  Way  for  agencies.  In  some  cases,  you  could  get  them  to  give  money 
directly  to  the  agencies.  That  was  true.  Jim  Mann  used  to  get  a  lot  of  donations  apart  from 
the  United  Way  for  Lincoln  Child  Center.  There  was  no  reason,  then,  why  we  shouldn't  get 
the  same  thing  happening  for  parks,  from  the  corporations. 

McCreery:  Were  they  pretty  willing  to  listen  to  these  ideas? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  they  were.  Yes,  we  did  very  well  on  it,  and  foundations  were  as  well,  and  individuals 

were.  You  get  more  money,  actually,  from  individuals  than  you  do  from  corporations.  That's 
true  nationally,  too.  We  did  both.  And  Linda  [Chew]  was  very  good  on  that  part  of  it,  too. 
We  had  a  membership  roster  that  she  developed.  We  got  a  lot  of  donations  from  people  who 
were  enjoying  the  parks,  who  were  seeing  the  naturalist  programs,  things  of  that  kind.  And 
we  had  a  lot  of  donors  through  the  membership  group  that  she  started.  It  worked  wonders. 
And  then  we  went  to  the  corporations,  and  we  got  a  lot  of  individuals.  When  I  began  the 
Mott  Fund,  it  was  a  forerunner  of  what  we  did  there.  Same  thing. 

McCreery:  Now,  was  there  anything  about  the  whole  Adopt-a-Park  effort  that  didn't  work  out  the  way 
you'd  hoped? 

Trudeau:     No,  not  really.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  more  than  we  got,  but  it  took  a  lot  of  work  to  get 
them  because  what  you  had  to  do  was  then  talk  to  somebody  in  the  corporation,  have  a 
meeting  with  him,  persuade  somebody  that  they  should  do  this,  and  it  did  take  a  lot  of  time.  I 
was  the  one  who  had  to  do  it,  and  I  had  other  things  I  had  to  attend  to,  too,  you  know.  I  had 
legislation  and  had  to  administer  the  program. 
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More  on  Budget  Cuts  and  Staff  Layoffs 

McCreery:  That's  right.  And  that  actually  reminds  me  to  bring  you  back  to  the  subject  of  the  staff 

layoffs.  You  told  me  that  you  refused  to  lay  off  in  some  areas,  but  what  about  the  areas  you 
did  have  to  lay  off?  How  did  you  go  about  that? 

Trudeau:     We  took  the  newcomers  first. 
McCreery:  You  told  me  that,  yes. 

Trudeau:     Then  there  were  some  that  we  didn't  have  a  job  for  them  to  do.  I  had  an  administrative 
assistant  that  was  very  good,  but  I  had  to  show  that  I  could  cut  some  of  my  own,  so~this 
young  lady  was  very  good.  She  had  a  good  political  background,  and  she  actually  helped  one 
of  my  friends  become  the  National  Park  Service  director.  Unfortunately,  he  didn't  stay  there 
long.  HeranafoulofMoUdall.  But  he's  still  around  and  working  on  other  things.  So  I  had 
to  let  her  go. 

And  then  we  let  some  secretaries  go  because  we  didn't  have  enough  work  for  them  to  do, 
and  we  had  a  couple  people  who  were  not  getting  good  performance  appraisals,  were  not 
doing  as  well  on  the  job.  We  had  to  go  with  those  and  get  rid  of  those,  too. 

McCreery:  Now,  did  you  select  someone  on  your  staff  to  help  you  with  that  nasty  job  of  letting  all  those 
people  go? 

Trudeau:     Absolutely,  absolutely.  I  had  to  have  suggestions  from  the  various  department  heads,  too,  and 
they  made  suggestions,  and  those  were  the  ones—some  of  them  I  knew  we  were  going  to  have 
to  let  go,  and  they  made  suggestions,  too.  So  those  were  the  ones.  It  was  hard.  Let  me  tell 
you,  it  was  hard.  It  was  not  a  time  you  could  help  other  people  get  jobs,  either,  because  all  the 
other  agencies  were  in  the  same  boat.  So  you  tried  to  help  some  of  them,  and  you  could  in 
some  cases.  You  could  get  some  of  them  employed  with  a  corporation,  a  few  of  them.  We 
had  that  kind  of  ability. 

McCreery:  Well,  certainly,  though,  the  staff  understood  why  overall  this  had  to  take  place. 

Trudeau:  That's  right. 

McCreery:  Although  the  ones  it  affected  directly,  I'm  sure  that  was  very  difficult. 

Trudeau:  Oh,  it  was  difficult. 

McCreery:  What  was  the  atmosphere  among  the  remaining  staff? 

Trudeau:     Well,  they  realized  that  we  were  doing  everything  we  could  to  get  our  budget  back  up.  They 
knew  I  was  working  at  that,  so  they  knew  that  there  was  hope  on  the  horizon.  And  they  knew 
about  the  task  force  that  I  put  together  with  Joe  Bort.  They  were  very  well  aware  of  that. 
And  I'd  asked  them,  remember,  for  suggestions  of  things  to  do  that  would  improve  things.  I 
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got  some  very  good  suggestions.  When  I  got  100  letters  back  out  of  200  employees,  it's  pretty 
good. 

McCreery:  It  is.  Now,  what  are  some  of  the  suggestions  that  you  were  able  to  put  into  place? 

Trudeau:     Well,  sorry  you  asked  that  because  I've  forgotten.  By  now  I've  forgotten.  But  some  of  them 
were  very  good.  Some  things  about  sharing  machinery,  for  example.  Under  Bill  Mott  we 
used  to  have  the  right  kind  of  mowers  in  each  park,  so  one  of  the  things  they  suggested:  Why 
don't  we  share  the  mowers?  Shadow  Cliffs  could  share  with  Del  Valle.  We  could  afford  to 
share  stuff  like  that  and  move  things  around.  Just  things  of  that  kind. 

We  bid  out  the  golf  course.  The  golf  course  under  Bill  Mott  was  operated  by  the  district. 
It  was  a  loser. 

McCreery:  Yes,  I  think  we  talked  about  that. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  yes.  At  Tilden.  And  so  we  bid  it  out,  and  I  asked  Jerry  Kent  how  it  was  doing  now, 

because  we  have  the  same  people  that  we  negotiated  with  running  it,  and  it  gets  a  million  and 
a  half  now  from  the  Tilden  Golf  Course.  People  who  were  there  that  are  still  there  have  put 
renovation  money  into  it.  They  put  $  1  million  into  the  course  to  begin  with  because  it  was  in 
sad  shape.  Bill  Mott  had  done  some  things  with  the  driving  range  and  other  things.  He  had 
restaurant  there  called~a  guy  by  the  name  of  Frank  Hamburger  did  wonderful  prime  ribs. 

But  he  wasn't  making  it,  and  the  fog  up  there~I  think  I  told  you  the  story  about  the 
president  of  the  board,  Dr.  Sproul,  getting  lost  up  there  in  the  fog.  People  would  not  go  up 
there  to  have  dinner.  So  we  turned  it  into  a  concession  that  they  handled,  and  they  made  a 
more  concession  operation  of  hamburgers  and  things  like  that,  than  a  restaurant.  The  firm 
took  that  over,  and  they  put  more  than  $1  million  into  the  renovation  of  the  golf  course.  And 
now  Jerry  said  they're  doing  another  renovation  of  the  driving  range  and  lots  of  the  tees  and 
things  there. 

McCreery:  But  these  suggestions  that  came  from  employee  families  were  a  lot  of  little  practical  things? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  right,  like  the  one  I  mentioned.  There  were  others  like  that.  That  was  kind  of  an 
indicative  thing.  The  golf  course  people  had  some  ideas. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Well,  clearly  you  chose  to  consult  employees  in  that  way  by  sending  out  a  letter.  That 
was  good  to  put  them  on  notice  of  what  you  faced,  and  you  consulted  the  staff.  Now,  what 
about  involving  the  board  in  decisions  about  where  to  cut  personnel? 

Trudeau:     Well,  personnel  is  a  matter  for  the  general  manager,  not  the  board. 

McCreery:  That's  true.  I  just  wondered  if  there  was  any~ 

Trudeau:     Didn't  have  any  problem.  They  understood  it.  They  were  glad  I  was  there. 

McCreery:  Because  you've  been  talking  about  some  board  members  trying  to  get  quite  involved  in 
administrative  things,  and  I  just  wondered  if  that  came  up  for  Prop.  13  cuts. 
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Trudeau:     No.  Later.  Later  on,  yes.  When  we  got  richer,  why,  you  got  more  involvement. 


Pursuing  Other  State  Funding 


McCreery:  Now,  I  believe  that  the  State  of  California  also  arranged  some  kind  of  bailout  funds? 

Trudeau:     That's  right. 

McCreery:  I  want  to  hear  how  that  came  to  pass. 

Trudeau:     That  came  to  pass  with  our  lobbying  efforts  and  the  legislation.  We  were  included.  You 

know,  having  the  kind  of  task  force  that  we  had,  the  supervisors  and  administrators  of  the  two 
counties,  a  bunch  of  mayors  and  everything  working  with  us,  we  were  very  well  included  in 
the  bailout.  We  did  very  well  with  the  bailout.  We  didn't  know  the  governor  that  well.  Did  I 
tell  you  the  story  about  how  he  handled  Bill  Mott  when  he  left? 

McCreery:  Actually,  I  think  you  did,  but  I'm  not  certain  I  know  what  you're  talking  about. 

Trudeau:     Well,  let's  save  that  one  again,  then,  for  another  story.  Just  don't  let  me  forget  that,  because  if 
he  sees  this,  he  won't  like  it,  but  it's  the  way  it  happened.  And  Bill  Mott  was  very  unhappy 
about  that.  But  he  fortunately  didn't  fight  off  anything  that  we  were  trying  to  do  at  that  point, 
but  he  didn't  have  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  task  force  that  he  put  together.  They  were  the 
ones  who  recommended  the  bailout.  Just  remember  that  the  state  didn't  get  hurt  as  much  as 
the  local  governments  did. 

McCreery:  In  spite  of  what  Jarvis  said  his  intention  was. 
Trudeau:     That's  right,  yes. 

McCreery:  Okay.  I  wonder,  now,  didn't  the  state  also  have  a  bigger  budget  allocation  for  the  park  district 
in  the  following  years  after  Prop.  13? 

Trudeau:     They  did,  yes,  yes.  And  that's  when  we  started  doing  one  other  thing.  I  had  seen  at  the  tail 
end  of  the  legislative  calendar,  when  they  put  the  budgets  together—this  was  another  first, 
which  now  has  been  done  by  many.  I  looked  at  the  budgets  coming  out,  and  I  looked  at  the 
last  round  of  the  budgets,  and  I  realized  that  a  lot  of  things  got  in  the  budget  at  the  last  minute 
because  legislators  wanted  some  pork  barrel  things  to  get  in.  There  was  money  left  over  after 
they  got  the  budgets  done. 

So  I  said,  "Why  don't  we  get  to  our  legislators  and  get  them  to  introduce  projects  for  us 
into  the  last  round  of  the  budgets?"  So  we  got  to  Elihu  [Harris],  for  example,  who  got  some 
money  for  us  to  begin  with.  We  got  to  Knox,  who  got  some  money  for  us.  We  got  to  others. 
I  was  successful  every  year  from  the  time  I  did  this,  which  was  1979,  to  the  time  I  left.  We 
were  successful  every  year  in  getting  money  into  the  budget  for  a  project. 
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And  Pat  [O'Brien]  has  continued  doing  that.  And  he's  even  going  to  get  some  projects 
covered  this  year,  despite  everything  that's  happening.  He  told  me  at  lunch  the  other  day  that 
he's  getting  one  project  in  there  that  he  didn't  think  he  could  get  in,  but  he  got  it  in.  So  he's 
carried  that  tradition  on. 

And  others  have  gotten  to  do  the  same  thing  over  the  years.  They  saw  what  we  were 
doing.  But  we  were  there  first.  It  was  the  first  idea,  doing  that,  and  we  did  extremely  well. 
But  you  can  do  that  when  you  get~and  you  can  do  mat  in  Washington,  too,  if  you  have  a 
project  sometimes.  We  didn't  get  everything  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  eucalyptus  freeze,  but 
we  got  a  good  chunk.  And  you  can  get  other  projects  in  there  when  you  wanted,  you  know. 
So  you  could  get  money  out  of  the  federal  government,  too. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Well,  you  became  quite  a  lobbyist  in  Sacramento  during  this  period,  did  you  not? 

Trudeau:     I  sure  did.  You  had  to.  You  had  to.  Fortunately,  we  realized  that  we  couldn't  do  it  just  by 
myself.  We  had  John  Zierold  to  begin  with,  and  John  Zierold  unfortunately  had  to  leave  us. 
He  was  doing  us  and  the  Sierra  Club,  and  he  was  allowed  to  do  that,  but  when  our  tax  thing 
came  through,  we  wanted  eight  cents  for  land  acquisition  and  the  rest  for  maintenance,  and 
conservationists,  including  [John]  Nejedly,  wanted  most  to  go  for  land  acquisition.  It  was 
thanks  to  Peter  Behr  that  we  got  it  eight  and  two.  So  these  are  the  ways  you  have  to  work  on 
it.  But  that  resulted  in  John  Zierold~the  Sierra  Club  took  him  off  of  being  able  to  be  our 
[lobbyist]~so  we  then  recruited  people.  John  Knox  helped  us  hire  a  guy  to  work  with  him  on 
the  legislation.  And  later  we  had  the  board  involved  in  it.  That's  when  we  got  Ternes  & 
Houston. 

McCreery:  Yes,  I  think  we  did  talk  about  that. 


Park  User  Fees  and  Concessionaires 


McCreery:  Now,  in  the  wake  of  Prop.  13,  though,  you're  talking  about  your  different  methods  of  dealing 
with  this:  stiff  budget  cuts,  staff  layoffs,  lobbying  to  get  additional  money  from  Sacramento. 
Now,  I  believe  you  also  raised  some  of  the  park  user  fees.  Where  did  that  fit  into  this  picture? 

Trudeau:     That  had  to  be  a  part  of  it,  because  the  fees  were  quite  low  at  that  time,  and  we  wanted  them 
low  so  people,  minority  peoples  could  get  into  the  parks.  In  some  places  we  didn't  have  any 
fees  at  all.  And  so  that  was  an  adaptation  that  we  had  to  make,  that  the  board  approved,  to  put 
some  fees  on  things,  parking  lots  particularly,  entrance  fees,  where  we  could  do  it.  We 
couldn't  do  very  many  entrance  fees  because  there's  no  way—people  can  get  in  without  going 
through  a  gate.  At  Lake  Chabot,  for  example,  we  had  a  parking  fee,  and  other  places  we 
upped  the  prices  of  concessions,  too. 

McCreery:  Could  people  swallow  that  fairly  well,  given  the  situation? 

Trudeau:     They  understood  it,  and  they  did,  yes.  We  also  got  around  to  hiring  a  wonderful 

concessionaire.  Jerry  and  I  were  talking  about  that  last  night.  He'd  forgotten  how  we  got  the 
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two  people  that  we  got  to  be  the  concessionaires.  John  Koeberer—he's  on  our  advisory  board 
of  the  Mott  Fund.  He's  just  been  a  wonderful  concessionaire.  He  and  his  partner  were  doing 
a  job  for  East  Bay  MUD  at  San  Pablo  Reservoir  and  their  lake  there. 

So  what  I  did,  I  went  out  there  to  see  what  he  was  doing  one  time  because  I'd  heard  they 
were  doing  a  good  job.  And  so  I  talked  to  him  there.  I  said,  "How  would  you  like  to  bid  on 
concessions  at  some  of  the  park  district  facilities?"  So  they  did,  he  and  his  partner. 

The  first  one  they  got  was  Lake  Del  Valle.  That  was  one  that  they  handled  beautifully, 
just  beautifully  with  people.  Reservations  and  things  of  that  kind.  And  that  led  to  them 
eventually  getting  Little  Hills  at  Las  Trampas  as  well,  because-I  don't  know  if  you've  ever 
been  to  Las  Trampas,  up  the  back  way?  To  Little  Hills  Ranch? 

McCreery    I  think  not. 

Trudeau:     Well,  there's  a  narrow,  Bellinger  Canyon  Road  that  runs  all  the  way  up  to  the  entrance  to  Las 
Trampas.  As  I  said,  we  got  some  money  and  property  from  this  one  man,  who  gave  us 
property  up  at  Anderson.  We  could  see  that  development  was  going  to  come  along  that  road, 
and  eventually  it  would  get  all  the  way  up  to  Las  Trampas,  which  we  were  trying  to  make  into 
an  urban  wilderness,  East  Bay  MUD  property  at  the  top.  But  that  wasn't  going  anywhere. 
They  had  land  up  there  that  they  were  using  for  watershed,  so  that  was  pristine  up  there,  too, 
and  they  were  glad  to  have  a  park  below  so  that  people  could  use  it,  but  without  getting  up  to 
their  property. 

So  we  looked  at  it  when  we  had  the  Little  Hills  Ranch.  I'd  gone  to  picnics  there  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Berkeley  Club  many  years  ago,  before  I  was  married,  and  I  saw 
that  that  was  a  great  place  to  have  a  concessionaire.  So  when  they  came  in  doing  that,  I  said, 
That's  the  line  we  want  to  stop  at.  We  don't  want  homes  to  come  beyond  that. 

So  we  worked  with  the  military  across  the  street,  that  had  a  place  there,  working  with 
them.  When  that  went  by  the  wayside,  we  got  all  of  that.  So  no  homes  have  been  built 
beyond  Little  Hills  Ranch,  so  Las  Trampas  has  been  made  whole. 

But  the  concessionaires  then  did  wonderful  things  everywhere.  The  partner,  Terry 
Cullinan,  died,  unfortunately.  He  was  a  very  good  man.  John  Koeberer,  who  runs  the 
California  Park  Concessionaires—he's  done  so  many  wonderful  things  in  concessions.  He's  an 
environmentally  oriented  concessionaire  who  will  not  give  products  that  aren't  healthy  for 
people.  You  can  have  a  lot  of  products  that  are  sold  that  are  just  junk.  But  he  won't  do  that. 
He  has  good  things.  He  has  wonderful  people  working  for  him.  He  also  did  a  luncheon  for 
the  Mott  Fund. 

McCreery:  Okay.  I'm  going  to  draw  you  back,  if  you  don't  mind,  to  finish  up  about  Prop.  13,  because  I 
know  the  concessionaires  are  an  important  part  of  this  whole  financial  picture. 

Trudeau:     Yes.  We  got  more  money  from  the  concessionaires  that  way,  too. 

McCreery:  Yes,  right.  And  the  golf  course  is  a  good  example  of  that,  too,  and  so  on.  But  I  just  wanted  to 
ask  you  before  I  forget,  did  you  consider  closing  any  parks? 
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Trudeau:     No.  No,  didnt  do  that. 
McCreery:  Was  it  ever  suggested? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes,  it  was  suggested.  But  the  parks  we  had  had  a  lot  of  public  use.  See,  by  that  time  we 
had  a  lot  of  public  use  of  all  the  parks,  and  so  it  was  thought  about,  but  we  decided  not  to  do 
it.  We  had  fewer  people  working  in  them,  but  they  handled  it  fine  until  we  got  back  on  the 
money  coming  in,  you  know? 

McCreery:  Okay.  I'm  curious,  just  on  a  larger  scale,  I  wonder  how  other  special  districts  in  California  did 
at  working  with  the  problems  that  Proposition  13  presented? 

Trudeau:     Some  of  them  did  better  than  others.  Some  didn't  do  very  well.  Some  did  close  parks.  I  felt 
that  that  wasn't  warranted.  You  could  have  a  smaller  staff  doing  it.  You  could  get  volunteers 
in,  too,  helping  out,  which  we  did.  But  if  you  close  a  park,  you  lose  the  support  you  have  in 
that  community.  If  you  keep  it  open  and  you  make  people  understand  why  you're  charging  a 
little  more,  you  make  them  understand  what  you're  trying  to  do  with  getting  more  money  in 
and  more  help  in,  you  make  salesmen  out  of  them  instead  of  opposition.  That  was  our 
philosophy  in  the  way  we  worked  on  this.  And  it  worked. 

McCreery:  Yes,  because  how  did  you  come  out? 

Trudeau:  We  finally  came  out  very  well. 

McCreery:  It  could  have  been  a  lot  worse? 

Trudeau:  Oh,  it  could  have  been  a  lot  worse.  That's  right. 


Bond  Act  of  1980 

[Interview  7:  March  23,  2001]  ## 


McCreery:  Let's  start  today  with  a  brief  description  of  the  Bond  Act  of  1980,  having  discussed  the  Bond 
Act  of '76  last  week.  I  know  this  was  not  as  long  a  tale,  but  set  the  scene  for  me,  if  you 
would,  and  just  talk  about  what  kind  of  financial  shape  the  district  was  in  by  then. 

Trudeau:     By  that  time  we'd  come  through  the  problems  of  Prop.  13,  and  we'd  gotten  our  funding  out  of 
the  Board  of  Equalization,  and  we'd  had  our  Adopt-a-Park  program  and  we'd  been  able  to  get 
some  funding  out  of  the  state  by  the  means  of  the  sharing  of  the  funds,  so  we  were  in  much 
better  shape  at  that  time.  But  that  didn't  mean  that  we  still  didn't  need  additional  help. 
Remember,  we  had  lost  our  tax  increase,  A.B.  925.  It  was  taken  away,  really,  by  Jarvis  and 
Gann.  So  we  still  needed  extra  funds. 

A  very  fine  organization,  the  Planning  and  Conservation  League,  in  Sacramento,  that  was 
put  together  a  number  of  years  ago,  that  was  in  it  for  unusual  legislation  floated  this  bond  act 
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under  State  Senator  [John]  Nejedly  as  the  chairperson.  We  were  part  of  that.  That  was  one  of 
those  things  where  it  was  quite  different  because  you  had  to  buy  your  way  into  the  bond  act 
that  they  floated  by  paying  some  money  to  get  into  it  and  then  listing  the  projects  that  you 
wanted.  So  that  was  the  way  that  particular  bond  act  was  handled. 

It  worked  very  well.  We  were  participants  in  it.  We  assisted  in  the  campaign.  But  we 
were  not  the  principal  focus.  It  passed  very  well.  It  got  some  brickbats  from  legislators 
afterwards  because  they  didn't  like  the  idea  that  PCL  was  charging  groups  to  get  into  the  bond 
act.  So  we  never  had  another  one  quite  like  that.  There  was  never  another  one  that  passed, 
anyway,  or  even  got  more  than  just  talked  about. 

McCreery:  Now,  since  you  weren't  the  principal  organization  this  time,  how  did  you  go  about  trying  to 
get  your  fair  share? 

Trudeau:     Well,  we  paid  our  dues,  first  of  all.  We  paid  our  way  into  the  various  projects,  and  we  were 
treated  equitably  because,  of  course,  we  covered  two  counties,  and  they  knew  that,  and  we 
had  a  good  listing  of  properties  that  we  wanted  to  include.  It  was  mostly  on  acquisition.  So 
that  worked  out  very  well. 

McCreery:  Having  been  through  Prop.  13  and  come  out  the  other  end  of  it  by  that  time,  did  your  pitch 
differ  in  any  way  because  of  that? 

Trudeau:     We  were  just  part  of  the  campaign  team,  not  altogether,  so  we  didn't  have  a  major  role.  We 
did  participate.  We  gave  mailing  lists  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  we  talked  it  up  with  our 
own  people,  but  we  didn't  have  to  do  the  primary  work.  But  we  were  very  instrumental  in 
having  that  pass,  and  we  got —all  of  our  legislators  in  the  legislature  that  represented  us  all 
supported  it. 

McCreery:  Just  thinking  now  very  generally  about  those  eleven  or  so  Bay  Area  legislators,  who  would 
you  say  are  the  most  key  ones  that  you  worked  with  over  the  years? 

Trudeau:     Well,  one,  of  course,  had  to  be  Senator  Nicholas  Petris.  Nick  was  my  campaign  manager  for 
northern  California  when  I  ran  for  Junior  Statesmen  president,  and  he  was  at  McClymonds 
[High  School]  and  I  was  at  Montezuma.  So  I'd  known  him  a  long  time.  I  got  him  later  on  the 
board  of  the  Junior  Statesmen,  and  he  always  was  a  very  good  friend.  He  had  a  coterie  of 
great  friends,  of  course,  too.  One  of  them  was  one  of  our  staff  people,  Ceil  Koplos.  She 
would  include  him  in  dinners  or  parties  that  she  had  at  her  home,  particularly  when  her  father 
was  alive,  because  he  also  was  a  close  friend  of  Nick,  so  that  worked  out  exceedingly  well. 
We  were  very  close  to  Nick.  He  was  always  supporting  us.  We  didn't  have  any  problem  in 
getting  support  from  him. 

And,  of  course,  Jack  Knox,  after  we  broke  the  ice  from  the  Mott  thing  before,  why,  he 
carried  the  A.B.  925.  He  was  always  very  supportive  of  things.  But  we  had  support  from 
everybody,  including  Senator  Dan  Boatwright,  Assemblyman  Elihu  Harris,  and  Senator  Bill 
Lockyer.  I  would  be  hard  pressed  to  name  too  many  others.  Peter  Behr,  who  didn't  represent 
us~Marin  County—always  was  supportive,  but  that's,  again,  a  personal  type  thing,  you  know? 

McCreery:  Yes,  I  remember  his  name  has  come  up. 
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Trudeau:     But  we  had  support  from  just  about  everybody.  We  made  it  a  point  to  be  close  to  our  eleven 
legislators  that  represented  us,  and  they  all  were  very  good.  We  supported  them,  and  they 
supported  us.  Hard  pressed,  though,  to  name  one  over  another  except  those  that  I've 
mentioned. 

McCreery:  Yes,  okay.  Well,  that's  understandable.  Well,  I  wonder  if  you  can  characterize  for  me 

Senator  Nejedly*s  style  on  carrying  this  bond  act.  I  read  that  actually  it  didn't  survive  the  first 
time.  He  had  to  put  it  up  again  a  second  time. 

Trudeau:     That's  right.  That's  right. 
McCreery:  Any  details  of  that  you  can  tell  us? 

Trudeau:     Well,  it  just  didn't  make  it  the  first  time,  and  Nejedly  said,  "We  came  close.  Let's  put  it  on  a 
second  time,"  so  he  did,  in  the  fall,  and  a  little  more  effort  was  put  into  it,  and  it  made  it. 

McCreery:  Do  you  have  much  knowledge  about  how  powerful  he  was  in  the  Senate  at  that  time? 

Trudeau:  Well,  he  had  a  lot  of  power.  He  was  both  helpful  to  us  and  sometimes  negative.  Usually  you 
could  count  on  him,  but  sometimes  you  couldn't.  But  he  was  always  very  helpful.  I'd  have  to 
say  that  he  was  more  helpful  than  he  was  negative.  But  he  had  his  own  mind,  and  sometimes 
he  didn't  agree  with  things  we  were  doing  there. 

McCreery:  That's  natural  in  the  course  of  things. 

Trudeau:     Yes.  But  he  did  an  excellent  job.  He  was  a  leader  in  that  campaign,  and  he  was  not  ready  to 
see  it  lose.  He  wanted  to  make  sure  it  got  through,  and  the  second  time  was  the  charm. 

McCreery:  Right.  He  stuck  with  it. 
Trudeau:     Yes. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Let's  move  on  to  just  a  brief  discussion  of  the  master  plan,  also  of  1980,  the  second 
time  around  for  the  park  district  to  put  through  a  version  of  its  master  plan.  Now,  this  had 
been  started  in  1977,  the  process  of  revising  it.  Adopted  in  February  1980.  I  wonder  how 
much  you  have  to  say  about  the  process  of  going  through  that  for  the  second  time. 

Trudeau:     Well,  it  wasn't  very  difficult  compared  to  the  first  time  because  the  first  time,  we  never  had  a 
master  plan  for  the  district.  We'd  had  a  plan  done  by  others  early  on,  before  any  of  us  were 
around,  and  that  guided  us  through  the  early  years.  But  one  of  the  requirements  we  had  for 
A.B.  925  by  Knox  was  that  we  have  a  master  plan  the  first  time,  and  that's  when  we  hired 
Stewart  Udall  and  the  eighty-three-member  committee  and  the  seventy-member  citizens' 
committee,  public  agency  group.  So  the  spade  work  had  been  done,  and  all  it  needed  was  a 
little  touching  up.  By  that  time,  we  had  a  very  aggressive  Park  Advisory  Committee. 

McCreery:  I  think  the  second  plan  really  defined  the  role  of  that  committee  a  little  bit  more. 
Trudeau:     Yes,  it  did. 
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McCreery:  Is  there  much  to  be  said  about  that? 

Trudeau:     Well,  not  too  much,  except  the  fact  that  that  was  pointed  out  that  that  was  the  way  changes 
would  come  because  the  Park  Advisory  Committee  was  representative  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  and  people  were  nominated  by  the  board  of  directors  to  get  a  broad  spectrum  of  people 
in  the  community.  Now,  the  first  time,  we  had  people  like  Bill  Knowland  and  the  head  of  the 
Sierra  Club  and  people  like  that. 

The  second  time,  it  was  more  representatives  named  by  the  seven  directors.  But  they  tried 
to  make  sure  that  it  had  broad-based  support  for  the  people  that  represented  them  in  their  own 
districts.  They  did  a  fine  job.  It  wasn't  mat  difficult.  They  made  a  few  changes.  They 
wanted  to  argue  some  points.  But  it  worked  out  fine.  The  master  plan  has  been  upgraded 
since  then  several  times. 

McCreery:  That's  true.  Now,  one  difference  that  I  did  note  in  this  '80  plan  had  to  do  with  the  district's 
borrowing  authority.  I  wonder,  do  you  recall  was  there  much  discussion  of  that?  Was  that 
any  point  of  contention? 

Trudeau:     I  don't  remember  that  particular  point  because  we'd  already  gotten  borrowing  legislation 
through  the  legislature. 

McCreery:  Maybe  this  just  simply  incorporated  it  after  the  fact. 

Trudeau:     I  think  that's  probably  what  it  did.  I  think  I  mentioned  that  we'd  gotten  borrowing  power 
through  one  of  the  pieces  of  legislation.  I  think  it  was  carried  by  Nick  Petris,  yes. 


The  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAC);  Regional  Issues 


McCreery:  Okay.  Well,  that's  fine.  Just  talking  about  that  time  period,  I  happen  to  note  that  ABAG 
revised  its  regional  plan  also  in  1980,  which  they  tend  to  do  every  ten  years  or  so. 

Trudeau:     Right,  right. 

McCreery:  That  just  led  me  to  ask  a  little  bit  about  involvement  and  interaction  with  ABAG  over  the 
years. 

Trudeau:     We  always  had  good  relations  with  ABAG.  ABAG  people  were  always  the  top  people,  and 
even  today  the  executive  director  of  ABAG  is  a  good  friend,  and  I  worked  with  him  on  a  plan 
later  that  helped  ABAG  define  some  of  the  things  it  could  do,  and  was  trying  to  do.  ABAG 
always  was  very  close.  We  had  people  who  were  involved  in  it.  We  attended  their  meetings. 
We  spoke  at  their  meetings.  They  were  close  and  very  supportive. 

McCreery:  I  wonder  what  you  think:  It's  a  regional  association,  and  yet  it  doesn't  have  any  real  power. 
What  was  the  effect  of  that  kind  of  setup,  do  you  think,  on  agencies  such  as  yours? 
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Trudeau:     They  did  have  the  power  of  planning,  remember.  They  were  very  good  on  planning.  Their 
planning  people  were  excellent,  and  they  tried  to  do  far-reaching  things,  where  they  looked 
ahead  and  forecast.  That  had  a  very  great  effect  on  us  because  we  could  look  and  see  what 
they  were-we  weren't  doing  that  kind  of  planning;  we  were  looking  pretty  closely  at  the 
things  we  were  doing.  But  ABAG  was  looking  at  the  big  picture,  for  long  range,  and  that  was 
valuable.  Plus  the  fact  that  we  were  always  involved  with  ABAG  one  way  or  another. 

McCreery:  Some  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  it's  too  bad  that  there  wasnt  a  real  regional  government 
formed,  something  with  a  little  more  teeth  to  it.  I  wonder,  what's  your  personal  view  of  that? 

Trudeau:     Well,  Jack  Knox  started  the  ball  rolling  by  wanting  to  have  a  regional  government.  His  idea 
at  the  time  he  thought  of  that—that's  what  led  to  our  master  plan  ultimately,  because  his  idea 
was  that  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  would  be  the  dominant  park  agency  for  the  Bay 
Area,  at  least  the  five  Bay  Area  counties,  and  that's  what  he  had  in  mind. 

Unfortunately,  he  tried  to  do  too  much,  too  fast,  and  he  didn't  get  support  from  Marin 
County,  partly  because  he  tried  to  do  too  much  by  himself.  The  result  was  his  plan  didn't 
make  it.  If  he  had  gotten  his  legislation  through  and  the  district  had  been  the  top  gunner  in 
the  five  counties,  it  would  have  been  a  much  different  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  than 
just  the  two  counties.  That  is  for  certain.  That  would  have  been  quite  interesting.  We  did 
have  good  friendships  in  San  Mateo  County  and  Santa  Clara  County  and  some  in  San 
Francisco. 

McCreery:  What  would  you  have  thought  of  expanding  into  other  counties? 

Trudeau:     Well,  we  did  once.  I  was  involved  with  the  city  manager  of  Fairfield,  who  had  lived  in 

Oakland  and  liked  the  park  district.  He  said,  "I've  used  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District 
parks  regularly,"  and  he  said,  "We  don't  really  have  much  in  Solano  County.  We  have  some 
good  parks  in  Fairfield,  but  there's  some  things  that  we  ought  to  have." 

They  had,  for  example-they  bought  some  property  there  in  one  of  the  areas  that  was  a 
large  holding  that  was  nearby,  outside  of  the  City  of  Fairfield,  but  it  was  part  of  Fairfield's 
sphere  of  influence.  He  had  us  go  and  look  at  the  property,  and  our  staff  went  to  look  at  it. 
We  said,  "Oh,  this  will  make  a  magnificent  park."  He  said  to  us,  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  run 
this  park?  We  don't  have  the  funds  to  do  this.  And  the  park  district,  if  they  got  our  tax 
base,"~which  he  said  they  were  willing  to  adopt~"could  make  wonders." 

He  knew  the  city  manager  of  Benicia,  too,  so  Benicia  was  interested  in  it  at  that  time,  too, 
because  they  didn't  have  as  much-they  had  very  little.  They  had  a  city  park  or  two,  but  they 
wanted  to  do  something  more  with  the  marina  and  other  things  in  Benicia. 

So  there  was  a  move  made  to  see  if  we  wouldn't  like  to  annex  that  section  of  Solano 
County.  The  staff  was  enthusiastic  about  it.  We  brought  the  idea  to  the  board  of  directors, 
and  they  said,  "Well,  we've  bitten  off  so  much  already  that  we  can't  chew."  It  was  1979  and 
1980.  But  we  did  have  a  big  challenge  already  in  the  things  we  were  doing.  So  they  said, 
"No,  we  don't  want  to  do  that." 

McCreery:  That  would  have  been  just  part  of  Solano  County,  though? 
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Trudeau:     Yes,  just  part  of  it,  but  it  might  have  been  a  move  to  do  more  because  most  of  the  areas  of 

Solano  County  don't  have  much  in  the  way  of  large  park  facilities.  In  Richmond—we  covered 
Richmond~we  already  had  some  parks  in  the  Richmond  area,  so  that  wouldn't  have  been 
quite  that  difficult  to  do.  It  was  a  good  challenge,  but  we  didn't  make  it.  It's  one  of  those 
things  that  you  win  some  and  you  lose  some.  The  staff  was  for  it,  all  of  us. 

McCreery:  And  you? 

Trudeau:     And  me.  Yes,  I  was  for  it,  too.  I  thought  we  could  do  some  things  for  that  area.  We  had  a  lot 
of  people  from  Solano  County  coming  to  visit  the  regional  parks  because  they  didn't  have  a 
lot.  Quite  a  large  percentage  visit  the  regional  parks  and  use  them  from  outside  of  the  district. 
It's  not  only  Solano  County,  but  it's  Sonoma  County,  it's  San  Francisco,  people  come,  Santa 
Clara,  San  Mateo.  Just  all  kinds  of  places.  They  come  from  all  over. 

And  that's  true  today,  too.  There  was  some  discussion  recently  about  charging  out-of- 
district  fees  that  are  higher.  That  was  done  at  one  of  the  luncheons,  one  of  the  retiree 
luncheons.  We  thought  about  doing  that,  too,  but  we  decided  that  wasn't  a  good  idea.  For 
one  thing,  you  had  a  very  hard  time  monitoring  it.  Secondly,  it  might  have  led  to  more 
annexations  or  more  involvement  of  other  areas.  So  it  was  not  considered  to  be  something  we 
would  try  to  do. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Thank  you. 


General  Manager  in  the  Early  1980s;  Philosophy  and  Practice 


McCreery:  Let's  talk  some  more  now  about  your  time  as  general  manager,  in  a  rather  general  way.  We're 
kind  of  in  this  period  of  the  last  five  years  or  so,  the  early  eighties,  and  we  talked  in  an  earlier 
session  at  some  length  about  the  staff  people  that  you  brought  in  and  cultivated  for  the 
different  department  heads  and  so  on,  but  I  wonder,  are  there  any  changes  that  you  made 
those  last  few  years,  or  changes  of  circumstances  among  the  staff  that  you'd  like  to  talk  about? 

Trudeau:     Well,  we  had  a  very  good  group.  That  was  the  first  part  of  it.  By  welding  them  together  into 
a  cohesive  whole,  where  they  felt  that  they  were  working  with  each  other—made  a  big 
difference.  One  of  the  reasons  that  worked  was  the  work  retreats  that  we  had.  Bill  Mott  had 
the  work  retreats  that  lasted  maybe  one  or  two  days,  and  they'd  go  long  into  the  night.  What 
he  was  doing  was  a  five-year  plan.  He  had  a  five-year  plan  that  worked  pretty  well. 

But  what  we  tried  to  do  then  was  get  the  top  staff  people  out  to  a  work  retreat  in  January  or 
February  each  year.  We  did  that  just  about  every  year.  What  we  would  do—we  made  it  fun, 
too.  We'd  go  to  some  other  location.  For  example,  we  went  down  the  peninsula  one  time, 
and  we  toured  some  of  the  parks  down  there  to  see  what  they  were  doing  in  the  county,  and 
even  some  of  the  city  parks.  We  also  went  to  Monterey  once. 

At  the  same  time,  we  made  sure  that  we  started  off  with  a  nice  dinner  for  the  staff,  top 
staff,  at  some  nice  local  place.  And  then  we  would  end  with  something  festive.  But  we  did 
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work  them  hard,  and  the  interesting  part  was  that  we  got  everybody  involved.  I  would  start  it 
off  with  a  general  idea  of  what  we'd  accomplished  the  year  before,  so  they'd  feel  that  they'd 
contributed  a  lot  in  the  year  previous  to  the  success,  and  we  had  successful  years,  and  the 
things  that  had  happened  that  had  been  very  good. 

The  thought  there  was  that  we'd  put  a  general  plan  out,  what  we  were  hoping  to  do  for  the 
next  year,  and  then  each  person,  each  staff  person  would  have  a  section  where  they  would  talk 
about  what  they  were  going  to  be  able  to  do  within  that  framework,  in  their  own  department. 

McCreery:  Now,  you  mentioned  top  staff.  Who  exactly  would  attend  these  retreats? 

Trudeau:     Well,  we  would  have  Jerry  Kent,  of  course,  who  was  my  number  one  assistant.  We'd  have  the 
controller,  who  in  this  case  was  Ralph  Meilandt.  We  had  Chris  Nelson,  who  was  the 
interpretive  specialist,  and  by  that  time  he  was  also  running  the  park  operations.  We  had 
Linda  Chew,  who  was  heading  up  fundraising  and  public  relations.  We  had  Karen  Weber, 
who  was  the  personnel  manager  and  did  a  wonderful  job.  We  had  Lew  Crutcher,  of  course, 
our  planning  director.  Larry  Olson,  who  was  by  that  time  our  public  safety  chief,  and  Bob 
Owen,  who  handled  union  negotiations  and  some  of  the  finances. 

We'd  bring  along  people  like,  often,  Nancy  McKay.  Later,  when  Ralph  Meilandt  retired, 
why,  then  he  brought  on  Ed  Loss,  who  was  a  CPA  from  one  of  the  top  CPA  firms,  so  then  he 
would  be  the  one  attending.  And  we'd  take  one  of  the  secretaries  along  to  take  notes  and  to 
participate,  different  secretaries  that  went  along. 

Of  course,  Hulet  [Hombeck]  was  there,  too.  On  occasion  we  would  bring  Dennis 
Beardsley  and  Rosemary  Cameron  along,  who  were  there,  and  they  would  participate  and  be 
involved. 

McCreery:  Now,  how  long  were  the  retreats  typically? 

Trudeau:     They  would  run  usually  three  or  four  days.  We  wouldn't  try  to  do  too  many  night  meetings 
late  because  that  gets  everybody  tired. 

McCreery:  And  you're  such  a  night  owl! 

Trudeau:     Yes,  but  that  was  good  for  everybody  to  get  a  good  night's  sleep  because  we  started  early  the 
next  morning,  after  breakfast.  And  we  had  them  at  different  locations.  We  had  one  up  in 
Solano  County  that  was  very  nice.  They  were  diversified.  Actually,  they  worked  extremely 
well. 

I  can  remember  one  big  dinner  that  we  had  to  begin  with,  in—I've  forgotten  which  place  it 
was.  We  had  one  down  in  Monterey  also.  That  worked  out  very  well,  too.  So  everybody  got 
a  chance  to  do  a  little  touring  around  in  Monterey.  We  had  a  couple  of  excellent  dinners  there 
for  them. 

McCreery:  But  you're  thinking  of  one  dinner  in  particular? 
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Trudeau:     I  was  thinking  of  one  in  particular  that  was  in  Solano  County.  I'm  not  sure  it  was  Solano 

County,  but  we  started  out  at  one  of  the  golf  places  with  a  wonderful  dinner  and  then  ended 
up  someplace  else  for  another  dinner  after  the  end  of  three  days.  Sometimes  we'd  have  lunch 
brought  in,  too,  so  we'd  carry  through  the  day. 

But  everybody  participated,  and  by  the  time  we  ended  the  work  retreats,  we  had  enough  of 
a  plan  for  the  year  that  we  put  together,  and  it  was  circulated.  We  had  our  goals,  what  each 
department  was  trying  to  achieve  and  what  the  group  as  a  whole— what  our  goals  were  for  the 
year. 

McCreery:  Now,  you  mentioned  the  aim  of  setting  these  work  goals  and  so  on.  But  I  wonder,  what  were 
you  trying  to  accomplish  in  bringing  the  staff  together  in  such  an  intimate  way  for  three  days? 

Trudeau:     That  was  so  that  they  felt  they  were  part  of  the  decision-making  process,  and  they  were.  They 
would  critique  the  things  that  others  were  doing.  But  each  one  had  to  prepare  ahead  of  time 
what  they  wanted  to  achieve.  The  participation  was  excellent.  They  understood  it.  And  even 
today,  some  of  them  have  said,  "We  got  so  much  out  of  those  work  retreats.  They  were  a  lot 
of  fun.  They  were  hard  work.  But  they  got  the  message  across  of  what  we  were  trying  to  do, 
and  we  felt  we  were  part  of  the  decision-making  process.  We  could  handle  our  own  staffing 
then  because  we  knew  what  the  goals  were  of  the  district  as  a  whole." 

We  involved  the  board,  of  course,  in  what  was  happening  at  the  end  of  the  work  retreat  so 
that  they  could  see  what  we  were  trying  to  do,  and  they  seemed  to  appreciate  that,  too.  That 
was  novel.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  organization  that  has  had  that  kind  of  a  work  retreat. 
Because  I  was  involved  with  so  many  other  districts  as  part  of  the  Special  District  Forum,  we 
talked  about  the  work  retreats,  but  as  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  others  ever  emulated  us  to 
having  this  kind  of  a  work  retreat.  Some  of  them  had  smaller  ones,  but  nothing  quite  like 
ours. 

McCreery:  Were  you  ever  surprised  at  anything  that  came  out  of  these  meetings? 

Trudeau:     Well,  I  suppose  I  was,  but  at  the  present  time  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  that  came  out  that 
was  too  different  from  what  we  went  in  to  try  to  do.  There  probably  were  some  things, 
because  each  one  had  some  ideas,  and  I'm  sure  that  if  I  looked  back  at  the  many  years  we  had 
those  that  there'd  be  some  things  that  startled  us,  that  aided  us  in  the  program  we  were  doing, 
because  everybody  coming  had  some  good  ideas.  They  were  very  great  initiators,  too,  and 
they  carried  them  out  well. 

McCreery:  How  much  of  a  hands-on  approach  did  you  have  in  running  the  whole  thing?  Were  you 
involved  every  step  of  the  way? 

Trudeau:     I  was  chairing  the  meeting.  But  that  didn't  mean  you  tried  to  run  everybody  around.  You 
can't  do  that  if  you  want  to  get  people  participating.  You  give  them  a  time  to  make  their 
presentation,  to  get  it  critiqued,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  work  retreat  you  try  to  summarize 
what  the  goals  are  and  what  what  we  were  trying  to  do.  The  way  that  was  done  was  a  mutual 
agreement  type  of  thing,  and  it  worked  out  very  well.  Everybody  felt  they  participated.  They 
had  a  goal  they  could  carry  out  and  they  could  work  with  their  staff  on  it. 

McCreery:  Now,  I  wonder,  how  formal  a  manager  were  you? 
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Trudeau:     Well,  pretty  much  informal  in  a  lot  of  ways.  When  I  had  to  be  tough,  I  could.  But  my  theory 
was  lhat  you  hire  people  to  do  a  good  job,  and  if  they  do  a  good  job,  then  you  give  them  sway 
to  run  their  own  departments  pretty  much.  That  doesnt  mean  that  they  couldn't  come  and  talk 
tome. 

Actually,  Karen  Weber  used  to  need  a  lot  of  time  to  talk  about  things,  and  I  said  to  her, 
"Well,  you  know,  I've  got  telephone  calls  and  I've  got  board  members  calling.  I  can't  allow  an 
hour  for  you  when  you  need  it,  but  I'll  be  glad  to  stay  after  five  o'clock  or  six  o'clock,  and  you 
•can  take  your  time."  So  she  would  come  in  with  problems  and  discussions.  I'd  take  an  hour 
or  two  with  her. 

Now,  Hulet,  for  example,  would  come  in  for  short  spurts.  Larry  Olson  would  report  to 
Jerry  Kent,  but  then  I  was  in  on  joint  meetings  before  we  decided  things  to  do  with  the  public 
safety  department  with  Jerry. 

m 

Trudeau:     Bob  Owen  was  handling  our  union  negotiations  and  supervising  Karen  Weber  and  the 
controller's  office. 

McCreery:  So  in  general,  could  people  come  in  and  see  you  at  any  time,  any  level  of  staff,  or  how  did 
that  work? 

Trudeau:     Well,  not  just  anybody  coming  in,  because  your  busy  time  was  tremendous.  I  wound  up  by 
doing  the  board  packets  and  dictating  those  or  typing  them  up  at  the  end  of  the  day  because 
you  didn't  have  time  to  put  those  together  during  the  day.  But  you  did  want  to  be  sure  that 
you  were  available.  If  there  was  a  problem,  you  wanted  to  know  about  it.  Sometimes  people 
in  a  position  like  this  don't  want  to  hear  bad  news.  You  have  to  be  prepared  to  hear  bad  news. 
Sometimes  it  isn't  very  good,  but  you  have  to  know  about  it  or  you  can't  do  anything  about  it. 
So  if  somebody  had  some  problem  or  knew  something  that  we  needed  to  take  a  hand  in,  that 
was  very  important. 

I  had  listening  posts  from  volunteers  in  the  community,  too,  people  were  involved  with  us 
over  a  period  of  time  who  would  see  that  something  was  happening.  We  had  a  wonderful 
lady  that  was  living  in  the  Richmond  area.  She  was  very  good.  She  would  tell  me  if  there's 
some  problems.  There  were  often  more  problems  in  that  area  than  in  some  others.  It  was 
good  to  know  what  was  brewing  out  in  the  area,  because  you  couldn't  get  out  that  often  to  the 
various  parks  or  the  various  districts  of  the  area. 

McCreery:  Yes,  I  was  wondering  about  how  much  time  you  were  actually  able  to  spend  in  the  parks. 

Trudeau:     Well,  I  always  got  to  a  park  that  we  were  considering  buying  before  that.  I  always  got  to  a 
park  that  was  dedicated.  I  would  get  to  parks  on  weekends  quite  often.  And  if  we  had  a 
dedication  or  some  special  program,  I  was  always  there.  Other  times,  why,  I  would  kind  of 
rotate  around.  But  you  couldn't  do  all  of  them.  By  that  time,  we  had  too  many  parks  to  get  to 
any  one  of  them  frequently,  so  you  had  to  depend  pretty  much  on  the  people  running  those 
parks,  too. 
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And  we  had  some  awfully  good  people.  I  can  cite  quite  a  number  of  people  who  were 
wonderful  to  work  with  there.  But  you  always  had  to  have  an  open  door,  too,  if  there  was  a 
problem.  The  secretaries  we  had  were  very  good  about  knowing  when  I  had  to  be  interrupted 
on  something  as  well.  They  were  pretty  sharp.  I  had  two  very  wonderful  secretaries  that  were 
very  good  at  that.  They  were  very  good  at  ascertaining  what  was  important  and  what  wasn't. 

McCreery:  Now,  how  did  the  rank-and-file  employees  address  you? 

Trudeau:     Well,  they  were  not  too  formal.  If  they  had  to,  it  was  "Mr.  Trudeau."  But  in  lots  of  cases,  the 
field  people,  it  was  "Dick."  There's  no  point  in  being  formal  when  you're  on  a  first-name 
basis  with  them.  But  some  of  them  were  formal,  that's  for  sure,  but  not  everybody.  Today 
almost  everybody  that's  there  at  the  district  who  was  there  when  I  was  there  calls  me  "Dick." 

McCreery:  Now,  a  few  minutes  ago  you  mentioned  just  in  passing  that  sometimes  you  would  type  up  the 
board  packets  at  night  after  everyone  went  home. 

Trudeau:     Yes. 

McCreery:  And  I  feel  compelled  to  ask  you,  because  I  know  you  still  use  a  manual  typewriter  today-- 

Trudeau:     Right. 

McCreery:  -what  did  you  do  when  computers  started  coming  into  offices  all  over  the  place?  How  did 
you  respond  to  that? 

Trudeau:     Well,  that  was  interesting  because  I  knew  we  needed  to  have  a  computer  facility,  and  so  I  said 
to  myself,  Let's  find  the  best  people  we  can  to  advise  us.  My  wife  was  working  at  University 
of  California  at  the  time,  and  she  had  a  wonderful  guy  working  with  her,  who  was  great  on 
computers.  So  I  brought  him  in,  thanks  to  her,  as  an  adviser.  He  gave  us  a  lot  of  good  advice. 
And  then  we  talked  to  the  people  who  manufactured  the  computers,  like  at  IBM.  We  decided 
we  wanted  to  go  with  IBM  to  begin  with.  Later  we  went  to  other  kinds  of  computers. 

But  that  guided  us,  and  this  chap  had  a  meeting  with  the  department  heads.  Ed  Loss  was 
one  who  already  understood  computers  at  that  time.  He  was  one  of  the  few,  because  the  rest 
of  us  didn't.  The  training  program  was  for  everybody,  really,  except  Jerry  and  myself, 
because  we  didn't  have  time  to  attend  the  classes  and  do  things  like  that.  But  everybody  else 
did,  including  Dennis  Beardsley  and  Rosemary  Cameron. 

We  bought  computers.  We  had  good  computers  there  for  every  department.  And,  of 
course,  the  secretaries  were  able  to  get  into  that,  too,  top-level  secretaries.  It  was  kind  of 
regretful  that  neither  Jerry  or  I  had  time  to  do  it,  but  that's  what  happens  when  you're  as  busy 
as  you  are.  You  want  to  try  to  do  everything,  but  you  can't. 

McCreery:  And  then  did  you  have  any  personal  aversion  to  learning  them  or  anything  like  that? 

Trudeau:     No,  no,  not  at  all.  Just  never  got  around  to  it.  I  may  still  get  around  to  it,  you  know,  one  of 
these  days. 

McCreery:  Yes,  that's  true.  And  you're  not  the  only  one  still  using  a  good  old  reliable. 
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Trudeau:     That's  right. 
McCreery:  It  happens. 


Use  of  Consultants 


McCreery:  Yes.  Now,  you  mentioned  bringing  in  a  consultant  who  was  a  co-worker  of  your  wife  at  that 
time.  And  mat  just  reminds  me  that  I've  heard  you  talk  about  quite  a  number  of  occasions  of 
bringing  in  consultants  to  do  specific  jobs  at  the  district. 

Trudeau:     Yes. 

McCreery:  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  you  made  a  pretty  great  use  of  consultants  over  the  years? 

Trudeau:     It  just  depended  on  what  we  did.  Each  department  might  use  a  consultant  in  one  way  or  the 
other.  For  example,  Lew  Crutcher  and  his  staff  would  always  need  consultants  working  on 
projects,  and  so  they  would  have  special  consultants  coming  in,  working  with  them.  And 
public  safety  occasionally  would  bring  some  other  consultants  in  to  work  on  police  and  fire 
matters.  Sometimes  that  would  be  true  in  the  finance  department,  too. 

But  we  would  have  a  variety  of  consultants.  We  had  several  that  were  unusually  good. 
For  example,  one  of  the  things  I  felt  was  important  was  to  have  a  sampling  of  what  the  public 
was  feeling  about  the  parks.  That  had  never  been  done.  We  hired  Mr.  Jack  Tyler  to  do  a 
study  [on  public  opinions  of  parks,  1975]  of  how  the  parks  were  received  by  the  public.  He 
was  a  professional  in  this.  I'd  gotten  a  lot  of  lessons  in  polling  and  studying  at  the  Maxwell 
School  at  Syracuse  [University].  I  had  a  very  good  professor  there,  Herman  Byle,  who  taught 
Gallup  all  he  knew,  he  said,  about  polling.  But  I  learned  a  lot.  One  year  I  did  some  polling 
with  one  of  the  firms  out  of  Denver,  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

McCreery:  Now,  did  you  know  Mr.  Tyler  before  yo'u  brought  him  in? 

Trudeau:     No,  but  Jerry  and  I  interviewed  several  people,  and  he  was  the  one  we  hired.  And  he  did  an 
excellent  job.  I  think  they've  still  got  all  the  computer  data  that  he  put  together.  Actually,  it 
showed  how  much  people  enjoyed  the  parks  and  how  good  they  felt  about  them.  That  was 
really  important  for  us.  That  was  the  first  time  anybody  had  done  that  kind  of  a  survey  that  I 
know  of.  There  may  have  been  others,  other  places,  but  this  was  the  first  time  for  us  and 
probably  the  first  time  for  most  of  them. 

Then  we  had  a  second  chance,  just  before  Prop.  13  came  along.  That  was  Steve  Spickard, 
who  was  outstanding  in  this  regard.  His  firm  in  San  Francisco  did  an  economic  survey  for  us, 
and  that  proved  to  be  very,  very  good.  That  was  the  first  economic  survey  that  anybody  did  in 
the  country  and  led  to  a  lot  of  other  economic  surveys  that  were  done. 
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Steve  Spickard  worked  very  closely  with  us.  What  he  was  trying  to  do  was  see  the  value, 
dollar- wise,  of  what  we  were  doing.  Now,  he  had  done  all  kinds  of  surveys  of  this  type  for 
sports  teams.  He'd  done  them  for  the  Raiders;  he'd  done  them  for  the  A's;  he'd  done  all  kinds 
of  athletic  type  things.  So  he  did  a  wonderful  survey  that  showed~I've  still  got  the  survey 
highlights;  it's  in  a  packet  back  here. 

He  gave  a  presentation  to  the  board  that  was  good.  It  showed  that  for  every  dollar  we  got 
in  in  tax  money,  we  returned  three  dollars  to  the  public  in  public  service  and  other  kinds  of 
things.  That  was  the  summation.  That's  something  we  could  use  and  talk  to  people  about.  It 
went  far  beyond  that  simple  little  three  dollars  for  one.  He  could  quantify  just  all  kinds  of 
things.  That  was  used  by  many,  many  people  after  that.  People  around  the  country  wanted  to 
get  the  Spickard  survey.  It  was  very  valuable,  and  we  talked  about  it.  We  had  him  come  to  a 
number  of  conferences  to  talk  about  his  surveys. 

He  had  one  big  problem  when  there  was  the  earthquake  in  San  Francisco  [Loma  Prieta 
earthquake  in  1989],  around  the  bay,  because  he  couldn't  get  in  the  building  to  get  his 
material.  So  he  had  to  break  into  the  building  to  get  the  material  so  he  could  come  to  speak. 
It  was  in  San  Antonio.  We  had  several  people  who  had  trouble  getting  there,  for  that  meeting, 
but  they  all  made  it,  including  me.  I  flew  out  the  next  morning,  after  the  earthquake. 

So  we  made  good  advantage  out  of  the  people  we  had  doing  these  things,  so  that  they 
could  tell  others  about  the  kind  of  things  we  were  doing.  Actually,  one  of  the  women  that  we 
worked  with  at  the  National  Park  Service  in  San  Francisco,  who  was  very  good  on  economic 
surveys  also,  because  she'd  done  that  kind  of  work  for  the  National  Park  Service-together  we 
did  a  number  of  programs  together:  one  in  Boise,  Idaho,  and  a  couple  of  other  places. 

So  you  have  good  people  working  with  you,  you  know,  too,  who  can  add  to  what  you're 
doing.  Phyllis  Cangemi  had  me  put  together  a  survey  on  the  value  of  parks  and  trails  for 
people  with  disabilities. 

McCreery:  So  this  was  after  you  retired,  I  take  it? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  After  I  left  the  EBRPD,  I  worked  with  her  often.  Then  she  went  to  do  a  program- 
where  was  it? -in  Venezuela,  in  South  America.  So  she  used  that  in-one  of  the  things  she's 
talked  about  since  then  was  the  economic  benefit  survey  that  I  did  for  her,  based  on  the  Tyler 
and  the  Spickard  studies,  that  she  could  use  down  in  Venezuela,  it  was. 

McCreery:  Aha.  It's  nice  to  see  how  far  the  effects  went. 

Trudeau:  Yes,  that's  right.  As  she  said,  that  was  distributed  to  a  lot  of  countries.  So  we've  made  good 
use  of  the  things  we've  done,  and  it  helps  somebody  else,  too,  because  you  don't  just  do  it  for 
yourself;  you  want  to  make  sure  that  other  parks,  other  park  agencies  can  use  the  things,  too. 
If  you  can  be  the  forerunner  of  doing  things,  that's  fine. 

McCreery:  Let's  talk  a  little,  as  well,  about  how  relations  between  the  staff  and  the  union  may  have 
shifted,  if  any,  during  your  last  few  years  as  general  manager. 

Trudeau:     I  left  one  consulting  group  out  of  that  I  better  mention,  as  part  of  that.  We  had  a  big  problem 
with  the  north  end  of  Briones  [Park].  See,  Briones  only  had  one  really  good  access  point,  and 
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that  was  off  of  Bear  Creek  Road.  That's  where  the  main  entrance  was.  The  other  entrance 
was  off  of  Martinez,  and  it  was  a  winding,  narrow  road  that  goes  to  the  top,  where  Chris 
Nelson  lived,  in  that  house  at  the  top,  for  a  long  time.  But  that  was  narrow  and  winding,  and 
it  was  difficult  for  people  to  get  there,  and  there  was  really  no  place  to  park. 

So  we  said  we  wanted  to  have  an  access  point  at  the  north  end  of  Briones  that  would  go 
off  of— I've  forgotten  the  street  it  was  on,  but  the  people  in  the  area—we  ran  afoul  of  an 
attorney  who  lived  in  that  area,  who  didn't  want  to  see  that  access  developed.  He  was  afraid 
that  they  would  have  problems  with  people-you  know,  people  always  think  that  there's  going 
to  be  problems  with  someone  burglarizing  the  houses  and  doing  other  things  in  the  nearby 
area. 

So  they  made  quite  a  stink  about  the  whole  thing.  We  said,  "Well,  this  is  difficult.  Let's 
see  what  we  can  do."  So  we  talked  to  Nancy  Fahden  and  others,  and  she  said  she  would  help. 
Then  I  went  up  to  the  State  of  Washington  to  do  some  seminars,  and  I  learned  about  the 
University  of  Washington's  program,  where  they  had  environmental  mediation.  It  was  the 
first  time  environmental  mediation  had  been  used  anyplace. 

The  people  there  had  done  a  wonderful  job,  and  I  knew  the  areas  that  they'd  worked  in 
because  I  knew  the  State  of  Washington  well.  They  solved  some  big  problems  in  the  State  of 
Washington  with  their  environmental  mediation  technique.  So  I  said,  This  is  something  I 
want  to  use. 

So  I  got  them  to  come  down— not  a  large  amount  of  money,  either —to  do  environmental 
mediation  here,  on  this  access  project.  They  were  very  good.  They  were  very  good.  The 
people  that  were  working  were  outstanding.  The  techniques  were  good.  They  made  sure  they 
would  talk  to  people,  come  back  to  them  after  they  talked  to  other  people.  It  was  a  talking 
program,  really,  of  getting  people  won  over  over  a  period  of  time. 

They  made  it,  with  our  north  access.  So  that  was  one  we  were  able  to  do. 

McCreery:  Yes.  Can  you  describe  the  actual  outcome  and  what  changed  after  they  came  in,  and  did  it 
work? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  we  were  able  to  build  a  parking  lot  in  the  north  end  of  Briones.  We  were  able  to  have  a 
road  going  up  as  far  as  it  could  go,  and  trails,  so  that  people  could  be  there.  And  we  told 
them  that  we  would  monitor  that  with  our  public  safety  people,  so  they  wouldn't  have  a 
problem.  That  worked  fine,  and  we  never  had  another  problem  after  that.  We  had  maybe  a 
minor  one  or  two,  but  nothing  major.  That  access  is  now  used  right  along,  so  it  worked  well. 

Unfortunately,  we  tried  to  get  that  done  also,  environmental  mediation,  when  the  National 
Park  Service  was  trying  to  build  a  road  into  Las  Trampas  from  the  680  side.  It  was  too  bad, 
because  they  were  willing  to  do  that  job  again  there,  and  the  National  Park  Service  was 
having  lots  of  problems.  Remember,  they  had  the  problem  trying  to  get  into  the  park  itself 
and  to  the  wonderful  home  that  was  up  there  for  Eugene  O'Neill.  O'NeiU's  home  [Tao  House] 
was  there  [in  Las  Trampas],  and  the  barn  was  there.  The  group  that  were  working  on  that  did 
not  have  very  good  access.  What  they  had  to  do  when  they  had  a  play  there  was  to  have 
people  park  in  parking  areas  down  in  Danville,  and  then  they'd  have  to  shuttle  them  up  on  a 
narrow  road.  That  was  very  difficult. 
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There  were  other  ways  to  go  to  get  in  there  that  we  had  surveyed.  We  proposed  that  they 
do  that  and  have  that  kind  of  a  mediation  take  place.  Unfortunately,  it  didn't  work.  One 
person  was  responsible  largely  for  not  having  it,  just  one  person.  Said  he  could  do  it  himself. 
Unfortunately,  that  took  care  of  it. 

McCreery:  Could  you  tell  me  who  that  was? 

Trudeau:     It  was  Bill  Mott.  [pause]  Surprise.  Because  he  didn't  really  know  a  lot  about  environmental 
mediation.  He  thought  he  could  persuade  people  to  go  along  with  it,  and  so  that  took  care  of 
the  environmental  mediation  there.  So  it  wasn't  done.  To  this  day,  they  don't  have  a  really 
good  access  point  into  Las  Trampas  there.  They're  working  on  it  still,  but  I  think  we  could 
have  solved  it  with  the  mediation.  Maybe  we  couldn't.  The  mediation  didn't  always  work, 
environmental  mediation. 

But  that  group  did  an  excellent  job-I  don't  know  whether  they're  still  in  existence  or  not, 
but  that  form  of  things  has  been  picked  up  by  others,  and  there's  a  lot  of  other  groups  now  that 
are  doing  something  similar  to  that. 

McCreery:  These  are  good  lessons,  aren't  they? 
Trudeau:     Aren't  they,  though?  Yes,  yes. 

So  that  was  another  consulting  group  that  I  brought  in,  because  I  knew  the  Seattle  area  and 
knew  what  they  were  doing  up  there.  And  I  got  to  meet  the  people  up  there,  too,  who  were 
doing  it,  and  I  was  very  impressed.  So  that  was  another  consulting  group  that  made  a  big 
difference. 

You  had  to  find  the  people  who  would  do  things  that  would  help  you,  and  you  had  to  keep 
your  antennas,  tentacles  out  so  you'd  know  people  who  could  help. 

McCreery:  Yes,  because  you  used  them  in  so  many  different  kinds  of  areas. 
Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  right. 


Union  and  Staff  Relations  in  the  1970s 


McCreery:  Well,  is  this  a  good  time  to  go  back  to  that  union  question? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  it's  a  good  time  to  go  back  to  that,  yes.  My  work  theme  was  to  be  a  little  different  after 
the  strike.  You  paid  more  attention  to  Local  2428  and  the  police  association.  You  got  better 
acquainted  with  the  bargaining  people.  You  would  attend  some  of  the  meetings  when  they 
had  them,  the  staff.  I  had  one  meeting  with  Henry  Clark,  the  guy  who  was  negotiating  for  the 
union,  who  was  an  interesting  guy.  He  was  representing  Local  1  in  Contra  Costa  County.  He 
was  a  bluffer.  He  would  talk  loud  and  long. 
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One  time  I  stopped  him.  I  listened  to  him  for  a  while,  and  then  I  stopped  him.  I'm  sorry  to 
say,  I've  forgotten  his  name,  but  I'll  dig  it  out.  Later  he  said  I  was  very  fair  minded,  and  he'd 
worked  with  all  kinds  of  CEOs,  and  I  was  the  best  one  that  he'd  ever  worked  with.  But  you 
had  to  play  fair.  You  had  to  work  with  them.  We  always  had  good  relations. 

The  middle  management,  you  see— fifty-some  people  came  back  into  management,  out  of 
the  union,  and  they  functioned  very  well.  There  were  no  problems  to  speak  of  after  that. 
They've  had  some  problems  more  recently,  but  we  didn't  have  problems  after  that. 

McCreery:  Now,  their  contracts  would  come  up  for  renewal  every  two  years? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  or  three,  as  the  case  may  be. 

McCreery:  Oh,  okay.  Okay.  And  then  who  on  your  staff  would  you  assign  to  monitor  all  that? 

Trudeau:     Bob  Owen  was  a  specialist  in  this.  He'd  done  this  in  Atlanta  when  he  was  down  there,  and  he 
always  had,  as  a  consultant,  an  outside  labor  chap  that  we  knew,  that  we  had  when  we  ended 
the  strike.  He  got  the  same  chap  to  work  with  him,  and  so  he  had  somebody  good  he  could 
work  with.  He  would  have  a  couple  of  other  people  joining  with  him  in  most  cases  on  those 
negotiations.  But  that  was  his  forte,  and  he  did  very  well.  He  was  one  of  the  newcomers.  I 
mentioned  that  he  was  a  newcomer  that  came  in,  and  he  stayed  on  quite  a  few  years  until  he 
retired,  too. 

McCreery:  Now,  before  the  tape  was  rolling,  you  said  something  to  me  about  the  core  management  group 
towards  the  end  of  your  time  as  G.M.  being  the  strongest  one  yet.  I  wonder,  what  prompts 
you  to  say  that? 

Trudeau:     Well,  I  think  the  work  retreats,  the  fact  that  they  all  knew  what  the  goals  were,  they  knew  they 
could  talk  to  me  anytime,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  a  good  team  effort.  Hulet,  for  example, 
originally  didn't  want  to  work  too  closely  with  Lew  Crutcher,  but  he  got  around  to  it,  and  he 
and  Lew  got  along.  They  had  to  work  together  because  he  was  acquiring  property,  and  Lew 
was  having  to  plan  for  them. 

Now,  we  had  a  distinctive  kind  of  program  in  that  regard  that  I'm  sorry  they  don't  have 
today,  but  when  we  bought  a  piece  of  property,  we  would  also  have  a  guesstimate  plan,  what 
would  go  in  there.  It  wasn't  fixed  in  stone  or  anything,  but  it  would  have  some  idea  of  what 
the  land  was  like.  We  had  a  resource  analysis  done  of  the  property,  so  we'd  know  what  kind 
of  things  there  were  there,  and  we  had  good  resource  people  who  could  do  that. 

And  then  we  would  put  a  plan  together  that  would  be  a  tentative  plan,  and  we'd  put  a 
dollar  sign  on  it,  so  we  had  some  idea  of  what  it  would  cost  to  do  a  project  like  that.  We  did 
that  all  the  years  that  I  was  there.  They  didn't  keep  it  going,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  because  it  gives 
you  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  you're  going  to  try  to  do  and  what  it  might  cost,  so  you  take 
your  money  and  you  have  an  idea  of  what  it's  going  to  cost  to  do  it. 

Not  that  it  was  etched  in  stone,  because  when  we  actually  got  down  to  a  master  plan  for 
each  park,  it  changed.  But  it  sure  was  a  good  thing  to  have  that  to  start  with.  That  was  one  of 
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the  novelties  that  we  had  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  nobody  else  had.  That  was  good  because  that 
helped  Hulet,  that  helped  Lew  Crutcher,  it  helped  Jack  Rogers  on  things  he  was  doing  in 
negotiating,  helping  Hulet. 


Financial  Aspects 


McCreery:  Let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  financial  aspects  of  running  this  organization  day  to  day.  Now, 
I  believe  I  read  that  you  were  using  a  modified  zero-based  budgeting  system. 

Trudeau:     Right. 

McCreery:  What  were  the  modifications? 

Trudeau:     Well,  I've  kind  of  forgotten  what  we  did,  but  again,  I  went  to  some  seminars  on  zero-based 
budgeting.  I've  forgotten  who  was  doing  it,  but  I  learned  some  lessons  that  way  as  well.  I 
said,  well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  have  a  strict  zero-base  budgeting,  but  we  could  have  a  modified 
zero-based  budgeting  plan.  Frankly,  I've  forgotten  what  we  did  in  that  case.  I'll  have  to  go 
back  and  see  just  what  we  did  do.  But  it  was  modified  to  the  point  that  it  could  be  changed 
during  the  course  of  the  year  because  you  had  to  be  sure  that  you  were  not,  again,  etched  in 
stone  on  something  that  you  were  going  to  carry  out  the  whole  year  because  things  coming 
along  might  have  changed.  That  was  why  we  reviewed  it  periodically,  to  be  sure  what  we 
could  do. 

McCreery:  And  you  retained  a  fair  amount  of  flexibility  and  control,  would  you  say? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  And  it  seemed  to  work.  It  seemed  to  work  fine.  I  don't  think  it's  used  again  now,  but 
those,  again,  were  some  novelty  things.  Not  novelties,  but  they  were  innovative,  good  things 
to  do,  and  it  worked  well.  You  have  to  try  to  do  things  that  work  well.  They  can  be 
innovative,  but  you  have  to  be  sure  they  work. 

McCreery:  Or  they're  not  worth  keeping. 
Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  right. 

McCreery:  Did  you  have  much  discretionary  money  that  you  would  keep,  in  a  sense,  tucked  away  or  held 
back  for  what  may  come? 

Trudeau:     You  had  to  do  that.  You  had  to  do  that.  You  had  to  have  a  reserve  fund  that  you  didn't  touch. 
It  was  important  to  have  that.  I  had  a  good  reserve  fund  when  I  retired.  Six  million  dollars 
was  set  aside  for  emergencies:  fires—you  never  know  when  you  were  going  to  have  a  fire  or  a 
big  problem  or  some  big  land  acquisition  came  along. 

## 
McCreery:  We  were  just  talking  about  the  reserve.  So,  $6  million? 
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Trudeau:     Is  what  I  had  in  the  reserve  fund  for  emergencies.  You  never  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen,  and  a  lot  of  times  we  had  emergencies  that  we  needed  money  for. 

McCreery:  Give  me  some  examples  of  how  you  would  dip  into  that  occasionally. 

Trudeau:     When  we  had  the  eucalyptus  freeze,  for  example,  we  could  use  some  of  that  money  that  we 

had  earlier  to  do  plantings  of  native  trees,  when  we  didn't  get  enough  money  out  of  the  federal 
government  for  the  decimation  of  the  dead  and  dying  eucalyptus  trees. 

There  would  be,  sometimes,  a  land  acquisition  that  would  come  along  that  was  important, 
and  we  could  dip  into  that.  We  kept  it  pretty  much  at  the  same  level,  tried  to  keep  it  at  a  $6 
million  level.  Sometimes  it  would  dip,  but  we'd  make  sure  that  we  were  able  to  replenish  it. 
So  when  I  left,  that's  what  I  left,  was  $6  million  in  reserve  funds.  [As  far  as  I  know  it's  still 
there  and  has  been  added  to  by  Pat  O'Brien.] 


Successor  as  General  Manager 


Trudeau:     My  successor  [David  E.  Pesonen]  had  worked  in  Sacramento,  in  a  department,  and  he'd 

watched  the  governors  hiring  new  people  coming  in  and  getting  rid  of  the  department  heads 
that  [their  predecessors]  had,  so  he  thought  that  was  what  he  could  do  at  the  East  Bay 
Regional  Park  District,  and  the  board  didn't  disabuse  him  of  that.  That  was  too  bad  that  that 
happened. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  it  was  my  recommendation  that  they  hire  Ralph  Anderson, 
who  was  excellent  at  finding  top-level  people,  city  managers  and  other  things.  Ralph,  I 
happen  to  know  very  well  as  an  outstanding  person  in  the  recruitment  field.  So  the  board 
hired  him  to  do  the  recruitment  for  a  general  manager  when  I  retired. 

What  happened  is  that  they  brought  in  a  number  of  people  from  around  the  country.  Jerry 
Kent  did  not  want  the  job,  unfortunately.  He  didn't  want  to  tackle  the  legislative  programs 
and  things  of  that  kind.  But  he's  a  very  fine  associate.  Still  is.  He  would  have  done  a  better 
job  than  people  who  came  in  later,  anyway,  so  it's  unfortunate  that  he  didn't  take  it  because 
the  people  they  brought  in-some  of  them  were  pretty  good,  but  they  decided  they  didn't  want 
any  of  those. 

So  Ralph  Anderson  narrowed  the  list  down  to-there  were  about  a  hundred  applications 
from  around  the  country,  and  he  narrowed  it  down  to  fifteen.  One  of  them  that  was  not  on  the 
list  was  the  one  that  two  board  members  wanted.  Unfortunately,  what  happened  is  that  the 
two  directors,  who  wanted  this  person-they  wanted  somebody  that  they  could  control. 

I  used  to  say  to  these  two  directors,  Mary  Jefferds  and  Harlan  Kessel,  and  all  the  others  if 
they  asked  that--I  would  say,  "You  know,  the  staff  will  give  you  the  best,  objective  advice  we 
can  and  recommendations  we  can.  If  you  don't  like  it,  you  can  change  it,  and  if  it's  changed, 
we'll  adopt  it  and  make  it  just  as  if  it  were  our  own,  and  we'll  carry  it  out."  But  that  wasn't 
good  enough  for  a  couple  of  directors.  They  wanted  somebody  they  thought  they  could 
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control.  They  found  out  ultimately  they  couldnt  control  this  guy,  either.  But  they  gave  him 
pretty  wide  range. 

Well,  Ralph  Anderson  told  me  later  what  happened.  They  narrowed  the  list  down,  and 
these  two  board  members  wanted  this  person  badly,  even  though  a  couple  of  people 
recommended  against  it,  who  knew  this  chap.  One  of  them  was  Nobel  laureate  from  the 
University  of  California,  who  died  not  too  long  ago. 

McCreery:  You're  talking  about  Glenn  Seaborg? 

Trudeau:     Glenn  Seaborg,  that's  right.  Glenn  had  been  involved  with  our  master  plan  on  trails  and  other 
things.  He  was  a  good  person  to  work  with.  Nice  person.  Liked  him  very  much.  His  wife, 
too.  He  recommended  that  they  not  hire  him,  David  Pesonen,  because  he  knew  what  he'd 
done  in  Sacramento.  He  made  a  mess  out  of  the  division  that  he  was  in,  and  he  said  to  them, 
"Don't  hire  this  guy." 

But  when  they  wanted  somebody,  they  worked  on  it,  so  the  two  of  them  took  each  director 
in  turn  and  found  a  way  to  reach  that  person.  One  board  member  had  been  a  flyer  and  loved 
the  work  that  was  done  flying  to  the  moon  and  things  of  that  kind,  so  they  had  one  of  the 
people  who  had  been  in  that  era  who  was  in  Sacramento  call  this  guy,  and  he  called  the 
director,  John  O'Donnell,  so  he  gave  way  on  that. 

And  they  took  each  one  in  turn.  Finally  they  got  down  to  two,  and  those  two  told  me  later 
that  at  that  point  the  vote  was  for  this  chap,  and  they  said,  "Well,  we  had  no  choice  but  to  go 
along."  So  they  went  along,  which  they  rued  the  day  that  they  did,  later. 

The  new  general  manager,  David  Pesonen,  couldn't  get  rid  of  them  just  by  firing  them,  so 
what  he  did  was  call  them  in  and  say,  "If  you  will  leave  peacefully,  I'll  sweeten  your 
severance  pay."  He  did  that  without  going  to  the  board.  Again,  we  had  some  wonderful  help. 
Linda  Chew's  husband  was  a  labor  person  who  knew  [a  lot  about  such  things],  so  Linda  and 
her  husband,  who  was  alive  at  the  time,  would  take  each  of  the  department  heads  as  they  were 
going  out  and  give  them  advice  on  what  to  do  to  negotiate  so  they  got  better  treatment. 

What  Pesonen  was  doing  was  dipping  into  general  funds  for  buying  them  out.  There  were 
seventeen  that  happened  to.  When  he  got  down  the  Jerry  Kent,  the  board  said,  "No,  you  can't 
do  this."  So  they  stopped  him  in  his  tracks  there.  And  then  Ralph  Anderson  is  the  one  who 
told  me  the  story.  He  said,  "This  is  what  they  did.  They  got  people  to  work  on  the  board." 
Some  of  the  board  members  told  me  that  later,  but  Ralph  Anderson  at  that  point  was  no 
longer  in  the  picture  as  a  consultant  on  the  hiring,  because  they'd  overlooked  the  people  he'd 
recommended. 

It's  kind  of  too  bad,  because  that  was  a  terrible  year  and  a  half.  He  hired  all  kinds  of  new 
people.  I  like  to  think  that  we  were  not  flush  with  people  in  top  jobs  and  didn't  have  too 
many~as  the  old  saying  goes,  we  were  lean  and  mean,  so  to  speak.  Not  mean,  really,  but  we 
were  leaner,  and  we  didn't  have  a  lot  of  people  running  around  that  we  didn't  need.  But  he 
hired  a  bunch  of  people.  All  but  one  is  gone  of  the  people  that  he  hired.  And  that  person  is 
doing  fairly  well.  But  all  of  the  others  have  gone,  and  of  course  he's  gone,  too.  But  hiring  a 
lot  of  new  people  took  a  lot  of  money. 
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McCreery   Now,  I  wonder,  who  did  you  think  should  get  the  job  as  your  successor? 

Trudeau:     I  wish  it  had  been  Jerry  because  I  think  he  could  have  done  a  good  job,  and  he  could  have 
brought  somebody  else  in  to  do  the  legislative  work.  He  was  liked  by  everybody,  and  they 
liked  him.  But  he  just  wasn't  interested  in  it. 

My  first  choice  at  that  time  would  have  been  Pat  O'Brien,  when  Jerry  didn't  want  it.  He 
had  done  a  lot  of  legislative  work.  Remember,  that's  one  of  the  key  things  that  we  had  to  do, 
and  Pat  had  worked  with  me  in  his  own  agency,  had  done  the  same  thing,  and  he  had  hired 
the  same  lobbyists  that  we  had,  Ternes  &  Houston.  And  then  CPRS  hired  them  as  well,  so 
they  were  handling  most  of  the  park-related  matters.  And  Pat  has  been  very  good  at  this. 
This  is  one  of  his  strong  suits.  He's  done  a  wonderful  job  on  that,  on  the  legislation  side. 

So  he  got  [the  job]  eventually,  but  he  lost  some  awfully  good  people.  One  of  them  came 
back.  Rosemary  Cameron  came  back,  but  the  others  I'd  gotten  jobs  for.  Got  jobs  for  just 
every  one  of  them  at  another  place.  Dennis  Beardsley,  up  in  Vallejo,  and  Linda  to  other 
places,  largely  hospitals. 


Board  Relations  in  the  1980s 


McCreery:  Now,  let  me  draw  you  back,  if  I  may,  to  the  time  that  you  were  still  G.M.,  because  we  started 
talking  about  financial  things.  I'm  glad  we  took  that  to  its  conclusion.  But  I  wanted  to  talk 
about-again,  still  thinking  of  your  last  five  years  or  so  in  that  job,  what  kind  of  changes  were 
there  to  the  board  during  that  time  and  to  the  strength  of  the  board,  as  you  saw  it? 

Trudeau:     Well,  to  begin  with,  I  inherited  the  board  that  was  largely  put  together  by  Bill  Mott.  We  had 
some  awfully  good  people  there  who  were  working  on  that.  Clyde  Woolridge  was  one,  who 
was  very  instrumental.  Paul  Harberts,  Fred  Blumberg.  Those  were  three  that  were  unusually 
good.  John  O'Donnell  was  good  as  long  as  he  was  serving  there. 

Gradually,  we  had  changes  in  the  board  as  we  went  along.  Paul  Harberts  was  replaced  by 
Mary  Jefferds,  who  had  a  different  outlook  on  things.  She  was  a  devout  environmentalist  and 
disagreed  on  a  lot  of  things.  For  example,  when  Larry  Olson  and  Jerry  and  I  decided  we 
would  buy  a  helicopter  for  district  because  it  was  better  for  policing  and  watching  for  fires 
and  Hulet  could  get  around  to  see  the  parks  from  the  air  and  land  and  see  the  property,  and  we 
could  take  VIPs  up,  like  we  did  later,  the  heads  of  various  groups,  for  example. 

McCreery:  Yes,  we  talked  about  how  Mary  Jefferds  was  quite  opposed  to  that  whole  thing,  along  with  at 
least  one  other  board  member. 

Trudeau:     Harlan  [Kessel],  right. 

McCreery:  I'm  just  thinking  about—she  was  board  president  during  part  of  that  time. 
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Trudeau:     Yes,  she  was,  and  Harlan  was  as  well,  yes.  And  so  we  had  those  two.  Harlan  could  be  hot  or 
cold.  He  liked  a  lot  of  the  things  I  did,  but  not  all  of  them.  He  sometimes  could  be  very 
difficult.  And  Mary  was  always  difficult.  But  the  other  people  we  had  on  the  board— Jim 
Duncan,  who  came  from  Alameda,  was  a  very  solid  guy.  He's  been  very  friendly  since.  He's 
given  money  to  the  Mott  Fund.  I've  seen  him  a  lot  of  times.  He  was  excellent. 

McCreery:  There  were  a  few  others  that  came  a  little  bit  later  that  we  haven't  really  talked  about  too  much 
yet,  except  in  passing,  such  as  Ted  Radke. 

Trudeau:     Ted  came  aboard,  and  he  was  with  me~he's  the  longest-serving  board  member  at  the  present 
time.  He  worked  very  closely  with  me  on  legislation.  He  was  the  board  member  that  was 
assigned  to  work  with  me  in  the  hiring  of  the  lobbyists  that  we  had.  We  had  several  groups, 
and  he  and  I  agreed  that  we  should  have  Ternes  &  Houston.  So  that's  how  they  got  in.  He's 
been  very  good  on  the  legislative  part,  and  he's  been  very  good  on  a  lot  of  things.  He  worked 
on  the  campaigns.  He's  been  very  good. 

Wally  Costa,  who  was  the  mayor  of  Lafayette  years  ago,  was  president  when  I  resigned 
and  retired.  He  was  also  a  very  strong  president,  very  fine  president,  one  of  the  best  we  had  in 
those  later  years. 

McCreery:  Some  other  ones  who  came  on  late:  Donald  Holtgrieve? 
Trudeau:     Well,  he  came  on  for  a  short  period. 
McCreery:  Yes,  I  see  that  by  the  date  here,  1982,  period. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  right.  He  was  a  person  who  had  worked  with  our  police  people.  He  was  fine  to 
work  with,  but-I've  forgotten  what  happened.  I  think  he  was  defeated.  Yes,  I  think  he  was 
defeated  by  somebody  else. 

McCreery:  Okay.  And  then  Lynn  Bowers? 

Trudeau:     Well,  he  was  loose  cannon.  Let  me  tell  you,  he  was  a  loose  cannon.  There  were  some  stories 
about  him  that  I'd  rather  not  tell  for  the  tape.  But  they  do  tell  the  stories.  A  story  was  told  by 
one  of  the  people  at  the  dinner  the  other  night,  to  the  others  that  were  there,  about  Bowers  and 
his  lady  loves. 

McCreery:  Well,  I  think  I  know  what  you're  referring  to,  but  we  can  just  leave  that  there.  But  can  you 
give  me  an  idea  of  what  sort  of  presence  he  was  on  the  board? 

Trudeau:     Well,  he  was  a  loose  cannon.  Let  me  just  say  that.  But  he  did  initiate  one  project  that  worked 
out  well,  but  it  was  not  without  all  kinds  of  problems,  and  that  was  Pleasanton  Ridge.  He 
came  from  down  that  way.  He  came  from  Sunol,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  enemies  in  the  Sunol 
area,  and  in  Pleasanton.  They  didn't  like  him,  and  they  tried  to  come  up  and  get  access  to  the 
board  minutes  and  all  kinds  of  things.  They  wanted  to  get  copies  of  everything,  and  we 
charged  ten  cents  a  page.  They  got  reams  of  copies,  and  they  went  to— one  of  these  ladies  was 
so  mad  at  him,  she  took  us  to  the  grand  jury. 
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It  so  happened  that  the  wife  of  the  general  manager  of  AC  Transit  was  on  the  grand  jury, 
and  she  knew  us  much  better  than  that,  so  that  took  care  of  that  one,  and  we  didn't  have  a  big 
problem.  Everybody  knew  that  she  was  going  against  the  grain.  She's  still  active  down  there, 
this  lady.  There  were  a  couple  of  them  like  that.  One  lady  ran  for  the  board  later.  Tried  to 
win  the  seat  and  lost. 

But  Lynn  did  start  the  ball  rolling  on  Pleasanton  Ridge.  We  had  good  consultants  on  that 
particular  project,  the  same  people  we'd  had  other  times,  working  with  us.  But  we  had  good 
support  from  environmental  groups  because  Pleasanton  Ridge  had  some  very  good  things  to 
recommend  it.  It  was  to  be  largely  an  open  space,  a  more  wilderness  type  park,  with  one 
access.  That  was  all  we  had,  at  one  end  of  it. 

The  hearings  we  had  were  down  in  Pleasanton,  for  the  most  part.  The  opposition  would 
turn  up  large  numbers  of  people  to  fight  against  it.  We  had  to  get  busy  and  get  the  supporters 
out,  too.  So  we  had  quite  interesting  meetings.  Let  me  tell  you,  they  were  very  interesting 
hearings.  But  fortunately  we  had  good  support  from  the  people  that  we  had  and  from  our 
consultants.  They  won  the  day,  so  we  started  off  by  buying  some  property  there,  against  the 
wishes  of  a  lot  of  people  who  then  decided  to  run  for  the  board,  too,  because  they  didn't  like 
that. 

But  Pleasanton  Ridge  is  a  success,  and  it  involved  Jack  Rogers  having  to  go  to  court  down 
in  southern  California  on  some  of  the  properties  we  were  trying  to  acquire.  That's  what  got 
some  of  these  people  upset  because  they  claimed  that  Jack  Rogers  paid  more  than  he  should 
have  for  the  properties.  So  he  had  to  defend  himself,  too.  But  he  was  the  best  person  we 
could  have  had  working  with  us  on  the  land  acquisition,  because  he  was  an  eminent  domain 
specialist,  and  very  good. 

But  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  they  wanted  to  attack  in  the  grand  jury  and  stuff,  but  we 
survived  all  of  those  things.  We  hadn't  had  too  many  problems  like  that  previously.  You 
always  have,  like,  the  Briones  situation  and  some  others.  You  always  have  some. 

McCreery:  How  much  of  a  threat  was  that  grand  jury  episode? 

Trudeau:     Not  really,  not  really.  It  was  pretty  logical.  Jerry  and  I  had  to  testify;  Hulet  had  to  testify; 

Jack  Rogers  came  in  to  testify.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  was  with  us  because  we  had 
people  who  knew  what  they  were  doing  and  were  honest  and  straightforward,  and  they  could 
fend  off  the  people  who  were  fighting  us,  who  weren't  as  logical  as  they  might  have  been.  So 
it  worked  out  fine. 

McCreery:  You  make  it  sound  so  easy. 

Trudeau:     It  wasn't  that  easy.  We  took  a  lot  of  time  to  get  rid  of—the  worst  time  we  had  since  the  trouble 
we  had  way  back  in  the  beginning. 

McCreery:  You  have  to  put  these  in  perspective,  I  guess. 
Trudeau:     Yes,  yes,  that's  right. 
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McCreery:  As  you  say,  you  hadnt  had  too  many  occasions  like  that,  where  you  were  hauled  into  a  legal 
setting  and  really  given  what  for. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  right.  And  the  opposition  was  really  against  it,  too,  you  know,  and  they  made  a  lot 
of  noise  at  the  hearings.  The  hearings  were  pretty  uproarious.  But  out  of  it  came  some  people 
who  could  help  us.  One  of  them  was  a  chap  from  San  Francisco,  who  was  a  very  fine 
photographer.  He  took  some  film  of  the  meetings  and  stuff  like  that,  and  later  he  did 
marvelous  photography  work  for  the  park  district  on  all  kinds  of  things.  He's  had  his  shows 
all  over.  He  died  of  AIDS  some  years  ago,  but  he  was  a  marvelous  photographer. 

We  also  had  Galen  Rowell  come  in  and  do  some  photography  work. 
McCreery:  So  a  few  silver  linings  there,  huh?  Getting  those  two  lined  up? 
Trudeau:     Yes,  right. 

McCreery:  Let  me  take  you  back  to  that  board  at  the  end  of  your  time  as  G.M.  You  said  Wally  Costa  still 
was  the  president  at  that  time.  How  strong  a  board  was  that  compared  to  the  last  few 
incarnations  of  it? 

Trudeau:     Well,  it  was  a  strong  board.  It  was  divisive,  though,  because  they  didn't  always  agree.  We  had 
a  plan  to  work  out~we  knew  that  somebody  would  ultimately  do  something  with  Apperson's 
property.  The  chap  who  wanted  to  do  it—he  knew  that  he  could  do  it  and  do  it  satisfactorily 
and  look  at  all  the  requirements  we  had  placed  on  the  previous  people  that  didn't  work  out, 
when  Joe  Bort  asked  us  to  negotiate  with  the  people,  before  we  won  the  battle  at  the  board  of 
supervisors. 

Ed  De  Silva  had  done  a  lot  of  things  with  us  before  that  time  and  helped  us  in  a  lot  of 
ways.  He  came  to  me  and  said,  "I've  read  all  of  the  material,  and  I  think  I  can  follow  the 
guidelines  that  you  had  and  agree  to  do  the  things  and  make  sure  that  you  get  sufficient 
money  out  of  it  that  will  help  the  park  district  with  new  acquisitions  and  things  of  that  kind." 

So  that,  of  course,  had  to  go  to  the  board.  I  put  a  board  committee  together.  I've  forgotten 
who  was  on  it  besides—Harlan  was  on  it,  Wally  Costa  was  on  it,  and  somebody  else  was  on  it. 
I've  forgotten  who.  Who  else  might  have  been  there?  I  guess  Jim  Duncan  was  on  it  at  this 
point.  He  was  on  it. 

So  Harlan  agreed  to  what  was  going  on  at  first  and  thought  it  was  fine.  We  got  so  far 
when  some  of  the  Sierra  Club  people  and  others  got  on  him  for  that  and  remembered  what 
had  happened  before,  so  he  decided,  after  the  board  had  already  voted  to  go  ahead  with  this 
plan—he  decided  to  oppose  it.  He  came  to  me  and  said,  "I'm  going  to  oppose  this,  and  I  have 
reasons  to  believe  you  should  drop  it."  And  I  said,  "Can't  do  that." 

McCreery:  What  were  the  reasons? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  I've  forgotten  now  what  they  were,  but  the  board  had  already  voted  to  do  it.  The 

environmentalists  didn't  like  the  idea  of  that.  Maybe  we  should  buy  the  Apperson  property,  or 
something  like  that.  They  were  sure  that  De  Silva  wouldn't  live  up  to  his  agreement.  And  he 
was  a  guy  who  was  an  environmentally  influenced  developer.  All  the  things  he  talked  about 
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doing,  he  always  did.  He  was  a  very  reliable  person  to  deal  with.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
started  off  our  Mott  Fund  with  $25,000,  later. 

He  was  very  unhappy  with  Harlan  on  that  score.  Harlan  then  tried  to  turn  the  other 
directors  around,  and  he  got  one  director  to  go  with  him,  and  that  was  John  OT)onnell  and 
Mary  [Jefferds],  of  course.  So  there  were  three  directors  who  were  willing  to  go  back  and 
drop  it.  It  was  a  hard  battle  because  at  this  point  it  was  up  to  the  board.  They'd  already 
agreed  to  a  plan,  working  with  him.  He'd  agreed  to  it,  and  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  board. 
That  didnt  mean  he  couldnt  change  it  if  he  could  get  four  votes.  And  he  couldn't  get  four 
votes.  The  four  votes  stayed  there,  for  it. 

So  Harlan  did  one  other  thing  after  it  was  over.  De  Silva  had  to  get  access  through  San 
Francisco  Water  Department  lands.  As  Ed  De  Silva  will  tell  you  later,  if  you  want  to  talk  to 
him,  what  he  did  then  was  go  to  the  PUC  [Public  Utilities  Commission]  in  San  Francisco  and 
cause  them  not  to  give  De  Silva  the  right  to  use  their  lands. 

McCreery:  He  did  that  on  his  own? 
Trudeau:     On  his  own,  right. 
McCreery:  Not  for  the  board,  per  se. 

Trudeau:     No,  no,  no,  because  he'd  lost.  The  four  votes  were  against  him.  So  that  stopped  them  from 
actually  doing  the  program.  To  this  day,  nobody  else  has  tried  to  do  that.  De  Silva  gave  up 
after  that,  and  conditions  changed  with  the  kind  of  program  that  he  had,  too.  So  that  took  care 
of  that  project. 

McCreery:  In  general,  did  you  feel  that  you  had  the  board's  support  in  those  late  years? 

Trudeau:  Yes,  I  think  so,  yes.  Didn't  have  major  problems  except  with  two  of  them. 

McCreery:  I  know  there  were  some  personalities  involved.  That's  always  the  case. 

Trudeau:  That's  the  case  with  two  of  them. 

McCreery:  How  did  they  respond  upon  finding  out  what  Mr.  Kessel  had  done  here? 

Trudeau:  They  didn't  know  it. 

McCreery:  Okay.  It  only  surfaced  later? 

Trudeau:  Later,  that's  right. 

McCreery:  You  found  out  from  Ed  De  Silva. 

Trudeau:  Yes. 

McCreery:  Was  that  also  later  on? 
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Trudeau:     That  was  also  later  on.  Didn't  know  that,  you  see?  That  was  after  I  was  retired,  yes.  But  he 
did  that  another  time  later,  too,  on  another  project,  Harlan  did,  with  something  that  the  board 
hadn't  authorized.  He  went  to  the  city  council  of  Oakland  and  said  that  the  board  would 
endorse  condemning  a  project  that  Jack  Smith  had,  for  nearby  to  the  park  district  headquarters 
up  where  they  are  now  [on  Peralta  Oaks  Court  in  Oakland].  He  did  that  without  the  board's 
okay,  and  that  got  him  in  trouble.  That  also  got  the  district  in  trouble.  That  caused  all  kinds 
of  trouble.  And,  of  course,  the  board  was  livid  that  Harlan  had  done  that.  They  kind  of  got 
on  him  after  that. 

But  that  was  something  that  he  did.  If  he  felt  something  was  right,  in  his  own  mind,  it 
didn't  matter  if  the  board  knew  it  or  didn't  know  it.  That  was  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
unfortunately.  Yes,  he  was  a  very  good  board  member  in  lots  of  ways.  He  supported  all  of 
the  land  acquisition  things  we  were  working  on,  and  he  could  be  very  helpful.  And  he  still  is. 
He  helped  the  book  [A  Vision  Achieved...}.  He  was  a  good  book  publisher  with  Cal,  one  of 
the  two  men  who  ran  the  book  publishing  at  the  University  of  California.  He  was  very  helpful 
on  the  book. 

McCreery:  Many  sides  to  one  person. 
Trudeau:     That's  right.  That's  right. 
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McCreery:  Was  there  any  other  summation  that  you  wanted  to  offer  of  the  job  as  general  manager? 
You  held  it  all  those  years.  How  do  you  think  of  that  experience  now,  looking  back? 

Trudeau:     Well,  I  think  it  was  a  wonderful  experience.  I  learned  a  lot.  I  was  green  when  I  took  it 

over.  I  didn't  know  enough  about  plants  and  planning  and  various  things,  but  you  learn  as 
you  work  on  something.  If  you're  creative,  you  can  come  up  with  some  good  ideas.  I 
think  I  did  that.  I  welded  people  together.  In  most  cases,  the  people  who  were  there  at  that 
time  say  it  was  the  best  experience  of  their  lives:  Lew  Crutcher,  Karen  Weber,  Jerry  Kent, 
Larry  Olson,  Rosemary  Cameron. 

McCreery:  That's  compelling  testimony.  Now,  was  there  anything  about  the  job  that  you  really  didn't 
like? 

Trudeau:     Well,  I  got  a  little  tired  of  going  to  board  meetings  because  they  were  always  long  and 

involved.  We  used  to  meet  at  the  district  headquarters,  in  that  little  small  room,  and  later  I 
found  out  it  was  much  easier  to  move  down  to  the  BART  headquarters,  where  we  had  a 
sound  system,  and  they  would  let  us  have  the  space,  and  we  could  have  a  room  to  meet  in 
for  executive  sessions  with  attorneys,  so  that  worked  out  fine  all  the  way  around.  We  also 
moved  the  meetings  to  various  city  facilities  when  there  were  issues  related  to  that  area. 

Now,  there  were  several  things  that  didn't  work  out  too  well.  One  of  them  I  mentioned 
was  the  Fairfield  Benicia  thing.  Another,  I  mentioned  Pleasanton  Ridge,  which  was 
difficult.  But  the  one  that  I  feel  we  should  have  done  was  Lafayette  Reservoir.  This  was 
one  that,  because-I  was  working  closely  with  Jack  Harnett  and  the  people  at  EBMUD-- 
Bill  Mott  had  some  problems  with  East  Bay  MUD  board,  but  I  overcame  that  and  worked 
closely  with  them.  They  offered  the  opportunity  to  us  to  lease  the  property  for  a  good  long 
time,  with  a  payment  to  them  on  a  graduated  scale. 

I  looked  at  that,  and  I  said--we  toured  Lafayette  Reservoir  as  a  result.  Very  interesting 
place.  Again,  the  staff  was  for  this.  We  said  we  should  have  Lafayette  Reservoir  because 
we  could  run  that  very,  very  well  ourselves.  It  had  all  kinds  of  benefits  to  it.  I  looked  at 
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what  they  were  asking.  At  the  time,  they  were  asking-I  forgot  what  year  this  was,  but  it 
was  early  enough  on.  I  think  Clyde  Woolridge  was  still  on  the  board  at  the  time. 

What  happened  is  I  looked  at  the  financial  figures,  and  I  looked  at  the  inflationary  trend 
that  we  were  in  at  the  time,  and  I  said  to  myself,  What  they're  asking  in  payment  is  not  that 
much.  With  what  we  do,  we  can  make  it  a  very  good  facility,  and  we  could  actually  make 
money  on  it.  1  tried  to  persuade  the  board  that  was  something  we  should  do.  I  lost  that 
one  on  a  four  to  three  vote.  That  was  one  time  Clyde  Woolridge  voted  no,  as  the  president 
of  the  board.  That  was  the  time.  So  we  didn't  get  Lafayette  Reservoir. 

So  EBMUD  is  still  running  it,  not  doing  as  good  a  job  as  we  would  have  done,  I'm 
sure,  because  we  were  more  experienced.  Our  group  was  more  experienced  at  running 
recreation  areas  like  that.  After  all,  we  have  a  lot  of  reservoirs  that  we  operate  in.  So  that 
was  a  sad  one.  But,  you  know,  you  have  some  wins  and  you  have  some  losses. 

McCreery:  Right.  What  about  the  real  management  part?  Was  there  anything  you  disliked  there,  that 
didn't  come  so  naturally  to  you? 

1 1 11.  i.  .in      Well,  1  can't  think  of  anything.  1  liked  working  with  the  people.  As  Jerry  Kent  said,  I  was 
a  people  person.  I  liked  the  people  we  were  working  with.  I  had  a  high  regard  for  the 
people  in  the  field.  They  seemed  to  have  a  high  regard  for  me,  as  they  have  since  then. 
The  staffing  people-I  have  a  list  of  people  that  I  want  to  mention  that  I  loved  working 
with.  I  enjoyed  it. 

McCreery;  You  communicated  that  very  well,  really,  that  there  was  so  much  that  did  fit  well  with  you 
in  that  sort  of  thing.  But  that  leads  me  to  ask,  what  was  it  that  led  you  to  retire  in  198S? 

Trudeau:     Well,  we  had  a  rule  that  you  retired  at  sixty-five,  and  1  was  about  to  become  sixty-five,  and 
I  was  tired,  and  my  wife  was  tired.  Td  spent  a  lot  of  time  working  at  night,  weekends,  and 
it  was  hard  on  her  too,  you  know,  because  I  wasn't  home  that  much  lots  of  times,  except 
when  we  had  vacations  and  did  things.  I  took  vacations,  anyway.  So  1  was  getting  very 
tired,  too.  I  was  about  to  become  sixty-five,  getting  older. 

Hulet  had  decided  to  retire  in  December,  so  I  said,  well,  t  think  it's  time  1  retired,  too. 
So  t  said  to  the  board,  Tm  going  to  retire.  Pm  going  to  become  sixty-five  soon."  And  that 
was  that.  1  negotiated  a  little  package  of  benefits  for  both  Hulet  and  me,  about  our  being 
included  in  the  medical  program,  which  was  the  first  time  anybody  had  done  that,  and  that 
worked  out  fine.  Pve  been  advisory  to  them  since  that  time  in  a  lot  of  ways. 

McCreery:  Was  that  a  difficult  decision  for  you? 

Trudeau:     Yes  and  no.  It  was  difficult  because  I  was  getting  tired  and  my  wife  was  tired,  and  she 
\\  anted  me  to  leave  at  that  point,  and  so  I  decided  this  was  time.  You  just  didn't  want  to 
overstay  your  welcome,  either,  you  know.  You  just  didn't  know  what  the  future  held,  but 
you  wanted  to  be  sure  that  they  got-you  hoped  that  they'd  get  somebody  who  would  carry 
n 

McCreery:  Now,  you  mentioned  the  mandatory  retirement  age  at  that  time.  I  think  that  was  common  then. 
Trudeau:     Yes,  it  was. 
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McCreery:  Since,  of  course,  those  [age  limits]  have  been  challenged. 

Trudeau:     That's  right. 

McCreery:  But  had  you  had  any  indication  from  the  board  that  they  were  interested  in  a  change? 

Trudeau:     Well,  I  think  two  of  them  were.  I  wouldn't  say  that  was  true  of  Wally,  the  president  of  the 
board,  or  some  of  the  others,  Jim  Duncan  or  others.  But  I  think  that  Harlan  and  Mary 
would  have  been  happy  to  have  me  retire.  But  that's  not  surprising,  given  the 
circumstances.  But  it  was  my  move,  not  theirs.  I  wasnt  about  to  get  fired  or  anything.  It 
was  a  good  move. 

McCreery:  Do  you  remember  when  you  told  the  staff  about  that,  and  how  did  they  respond? 

Trudeau:     They  were  sorry.  I  told  them,  of  course,  obviously,  at  one  of  the  staff  meetings.  They 

were  sorry.  They  wondered  what  would  happen  next,  what  kind  of  person  would  come  in. 
That's  always  the  way,  you  know.  Unfortunately,  it  hurt  them  as  well,  which  I  hoped  it 
wouldn't,  but  it  did.  As  I  say,  when  they  were  all  "retired"  themselves,  I  helped  each  one 
of  them  get  another  job.  Rosemary,  another  job;  Larry  Olson,  another  job.  Lew  Crutcher, 
I  didn't.  He  went  back  to  Seattle  to  work  with  his  mother  on  some  paintings  and  things. 
Chris  Nelson  retired  and  he  moved  up  to  San  Juan  Islands.  So  a  couple  of  places,  they 
retired  themselves,  but  everybody  else,  including  some  secondary  people,  I  helped  get 
jobs. 

McCreery:  Now,  did  you  turn  to  consulting  for  the  district  right  away,  after  your  official  retirement? 

Trudeau:     No,  because  Pesonen  who  took  the  job  would  never  have  wanted  me  to  be  a  consultant. 
He  always  kept  saying  that  they'd  make  a  great  thing  out  of  this,  that  I  hadnt  done  a  good 
job  and  they  were  going  to  be  so  good  that  they  were  going  to  all  go  back  and  run  the 
[federal]  Interior  Department. 

McCreery:  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  his  view  on  that,  about  you? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  just,  you  know,  his  own  personal  belief.  I  left  a  list  of  things  that  still  had  to  be  done 
for  anybody  who  took  over,  and  he  didn't  do  many  of  them. 

I  had  one  other  consultant,  though,  that  I  have  to  mention,  that  I  forgot  about,  and  that 
is-Seymour  Greben  had  worked  with  me  on  a  lot  of  legislation,  had  been  a  good  friend, 
and  when  he  left  those  jobs  that  he  had  in  Los  Angeles,  he  started  work  for  the  World 
Bank,  working  in  Africa.  Part  of  the  time  he  was  available,  and  they  moved  up  from  down 
south  to  Novato,  so  he  was  available  to  do  some  special  jobs.  That  was  a  godsend  for  me 
because  we  had  more  to  handle  than  we  could  do. 

Here  was  a  guy  that  I  could  give  a  job  to  and  turn  him  loose  and  know  it  would  be  done 
well.  Now,  he  couldn't  do  that  all  the  time,  but  when  he  was  available,  he  would  come 
down.  We  hired  him  at  a  decent  salary  to  be  doing  that,  and  it  was  great  because  he  was 
somebody  I  knew  well.  He  knew  what  my  philosophies  were.  He  agreed  with  what  I  was 
trying  to  do,  and  he  worked  well  with  Jerry.  As  I  say,  you  could  give  him  a  project  and  not 
have  to  mastermind  him. 
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That  was  true  with  a  lot  of  the  department  heads,  too.  Some  you  had  to  spend  more 
time  with  than  others.  Linda  Chew  was  one  who  you  could  give  a  goal  to,  tell  her  what  the 
general  outline  was,  and  she  would  carry  it  out.  She  was  a  good  administrator  herself. 
Came  up  with  a  lot  of  good  ideas,  like-the  book,  A  Vision  Achieved.... was  her  idea,  not 
mine.  She  was  very  good. 

And  others  were  very  good,  too,  but  you  had  to  spend  more  time  with  some  of  them. 
Like  I  said,  with  Karen  Weber  I  would  take  enough  time  to  work  with  her.  When  our 
controller  changed— Ralph  Meilandt  was  an  excellent  controller.  Ed  Loss  was  equally 
excellent.  He  left  during  the  term  of  my  successor  because  he  was  told  that  he  had  to  do 
something  that  was  illegal.  He  never  told  me  what.  He  wouldn't  do  that,  so  he  went  into 
private  business.  So  he  left. 

McCreery:  I  wonder,  what  was  done  about  retirement  festivities  for  you  and  for  Hulet  Hornbeck? 

Trudeau:     We  both  had  parties  done  for  us.  Hulet  had  a  nice  one  at  one  of  the  new  parks  that  he'd 
helped  acquire.  That's  the  newest  one  he  acquired.  It's  in  the  Walnut  Creek  area. 

McCreery:  Tell  me  about  your  party. 

Trudeau:     And  then  Linda  and  Rosemary  and  the  staff  had  a  big  party  down  at  the  Marriott  Hotel  in 
Oakland.  It  might  have  been  another  name  at  the  time.  The  idea  was  that  they  would  have 
hors  d'oeuvres.  It  wasn't  to  be  a  dinner  because  they  wanted  to  get  as  many  people  to  come 
as  they  could,  so  they  had  hors  d'oeuvres  and  wine  for  all  the  people  who  were  coming. 

Two  members  of  the  board  of  the  Huron  Clinton  Park  District,  which  is  one  of  those 
that  I  helped  later  and  helped  during  the  time  I  was  there-I  helped  them.  They  were 
involved  in  the  Special  District  Forum,  and  what  they  did,  they  learned  a  lot  about 
consulting  and  about  lobbying,  and  they  followed  that.  At  first  they  thought  they  couldn't 
do  that,  but  they  did,  and  it  saved  them  from  going  out  of  business  when  the  governor 
wanted  to  put  them  out  of  business.  I  was  back  there  frequently,  later,  helping  them  with 
programs.  I  was  one  of  the  consultants  there. 

So  these  two  came  out.  One  was  a  black  lady,  a  wonderful  person  there.  The  other  was 
one  of  their  other  board  members,  who  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  at  meetings,  various 
meetings.  We'd  josh  with  each  other.  Those  two  came  out. 

Then  I  had~the  legislator  that  I  worked  most  closely  with,  as  I  mentioned,  was  the 
former  mayor  of  Oakland.  [Elihu]  Harris  came  up  from  San  Diego,  from  a  meeting  that  he 
was  attending,  to  speak  there,  and  so  did  Nick  Petris.  And  so  the  two  of  them  came  and 
spoke  at  the  gathering.  And  Pat  O'Brien  came  down  from  Sacramento,  and  our  lobbyist, 
Bob  Houston,  came  down.  And,  of  course,  my  second  family  all  were  there:  Bob  Wallace 
and  his  wife  and  Bernadette  Komfeld,  his  daughter,  and  her  husband,  and  Bobby  Wallace. 
They  all  came  up  for  it,  too,  from  southern  California.  Virginia  Trickett,  who  was  the  one 
that  I  said  was  like  a  sister,  and  her  family  came  up  from  Palo  Alto. 

So  we  had  a  nice  gathering.  We  had  a  big  crowd.  It  was  really  a  very  nice  party.  So 
that  was  a  very  nice  way  to  wrap  it  up. 
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McCreery:  As  you  said,  your  first  successor  was  not  employing  you  as  a  consultant. 
Trudeau:     No. 

McCreery:  I  wonder,  what  did  you  do  in  the  early  days  of  retirement?  What  was  that  like  after  that 
mad  pace  you  kept  up  all  those  years? 

Trudeau:     I  started  doing  consulting  elsewhere.  What  I  did,  I  was  invited  to  Florida  by  Fran 

Mainella,  director  of  parks,  to  do  a  bond  act  kind  of  program,  which  I'd  done  a  lot  on.  The 
woman  who  was  head  of  the  Florida  Park  and  Recreation  Association  later  became  the 
president  of  NRPA,  too,  and  later  became  the  head  of  parks  in  Florida  had  me  come  down 
and  do  some  seminars  in—where  was  it? —well,  I  was  in  Miami,  and  I  was  also  in  Tampa.  I 
did  a  couple  of  seminars  there,  and  they  published  those  things.  There's  material  in  there, 
in  my  material  here,  that  talked  about  the  job  that  I  did,  that  was  very  outstanding. 

Then  I  did  other  consulting  work.  I  worked  with  a  couple  of  other  people  in  looking  at 
what  was  going  on  in  Vallejo.  That  led  not  only  to  getting  a  better  plan  for  Vallejo  but 
getting  Dennis  Beardsley  hired  there.  And  I  did  some  consulting  work  back  in  Minnesota 
for  St.  Paul  and  Ramsey  County  that  was  very  well  done,  and  followed  pretty  well  by 
them,  in  large  measure.  Later  I  was  part  of  a  team  which  helped  the  Cleveland  Metro 
Parks  with  their  long-range  plan.  This  one  was  especially  fun,  since  I  knew  the  director 
well,  as  well  as  some  of  the  staff  and  board  members. 

I  did  other  consulting  in  other  places  in  California,  too.  I  did  a  study  for  Visalia  and 
one  for  San  Diego,  which  was  interested  in  doing  a  regional  park  program,  which  they 
didn't  follow,  but  I  sent  a  lot  of  stuff  along.  I  did  some  consulting  with  Huron  Clinton 
after  that,  too.  I  was  also  on  the  President's  Commission  on  Americans  Outdoors,  which 
Bill  Mott  initiated. 

And  then  of  course  in  1992,  when  Bill  Mott  died,  I  was  asked  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Mott  Fund,  and  that  has  taken  more  time,  and  I've  done  less  consulting.  I  was  invited  by 
the  State  of  Washington  to  do  an  economic  seminar  in  Vancouver  that  was  filmed,  and  a 
lot  of  things  there,  programs  of  that  kind,  and  I  was  invited  to  Portland  to  participate  in  a 
program  that  helped  develop  the  Greater  Portland  plan  that  they  had  with  the  county. 

Those  were  interesting  things  to  do,  and  the  experience  you  had,  you  could  relay  them 
to  others,  and  that  would  help  somebody  else.  When  I  went  up  there  to  see  the  trail  that 
they  had  built  in  Portland,  the  Portland  area,  along  the  river,  why,  that  was  something  we'd 
recommended. 

McCreery:  The  trail  system  there? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  So  it's  good  to  go  back  and  see  what's  happened  with  the  places  that  you've  gone  [to]. 
I've  been  always  welcomed  at  Huron  Clinton,  as  long  as  [there  were]  people  I  knew  there. 
I've  been  invited  back  several  times  since  to  participate  in  things.  And  a  couple  of  other 
agencies  as  well:  Maryland  National  Capitol,  whom  I'd  been  with  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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McCreery:  What  was  it  like  to  make  the  transition  from  general  manager  of  a  huge  organization  to 
independent  consultant? 

Trudeau:     Well,  it  was  a  little  different,  of  course,  but  it  was  a  good  experience  because  what  you  had 
then  was  the  ability  to  take  what  you've  learned  and  help  somebody  else  make  a  better 
organization  out  of  it.  Your  experience  gave  you  a  reputation,  too,  that  helped  when  you 
made  some  recommendations.  They  could  understand  where  it  came  from,  and  you  could 
always  cite  something  else  that  you'd  done. 

And  I  enjoyed  the  opportunities.  They  were  fun  to  do.  I  especially  enjoyed  the  one  in 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Ramsey  County  because  my  cousin,  my  favorite  cousin, 
Marion,  came  up  to  visit.  I  had  another  cousin  there  also.  And  Phyllis  came  along  and 
went  to  visit  some  family  that  she  had  in  Wisconsin,  so  she  was  able  to  use  the  time.  We 
had  some  fun.  As  I  say,  my  favorite  cousin  was  up  there,  and  so  we  had  a  chance  to  get 
together  with  the  other  cousins.  So  it  was  always  some  fun  to  do  things  like  that. 

McCreery:  Okay.  I  know  you  had  a  lot  to  offer  in  these  various  settings,  from  your  years  of  managing 
the  park  district. 

Trudeau:     People  in  Miami  were  very  good  to  work  with,  too.  I  gave  them  a  lot  of  ideas,  and  the 
chap,  Charles  Pezoldt,  that  was  running  the  organization  at  the  time,  who  died  recently, 
was  very  good.  He  was  one  of  my  strongest  supporters,  along  with  his  successor,  Bill 
Bird.  He  followed  a  lot  of  the  ideas  there. 

McCreery:  Yes,  that's  the  test,  isn't  it? 

Trudeau:     That's  the  test. 

McCreery:  Do  they  carry  out  your  recommendations? 

Trudeau:     That's  right,  yes.  Well,  I  can  say  that—not  everything,  of  course,  but  they  did  a  good  job  of 
it. 


District  Retirees'  Group  and  Pension  Plan 


McCreery:  Now,  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  your  involvement  in  the  park  district's  retirees'  group. 

Trudeau:     Well,  the  retirees'  group  started.  I  didn't  start  it.  Somebody  else  got  the  idea  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  start  it,  and  somebody  then  said  to  me,  "You  ought  to  be  chairman  of  this 
group."  And  I  said,  "No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  that's  a  good  idea.  It  could  be  a 
conflict  of  interest  in  a  case  like  that,  but  I'll  be  involved."  So  I  joined  right  away,  and  I've 
attended  a  lot  of  the  meetings.  I  don't  go  all  the  time  because  they  often  have  it  on  a  day 
when  I'm-usually  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month,  and  sometimes  I'm  elsewhere.  But  it's 
a  good  group. 

Sometimes  they've  been  supportive  of  the  district,  and  sometimes  not.  That  causes 
some  problems,  I  think,  for  Pat  and  for  others.  We  have  some  people  there  who  don't  like 
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the  way  some  things  have  gone  at  the  district,  and  so  they  get  riled  up  to  do  things.  But  I 
usually  get  them  to  support-like,  Measure  W  and  other  tilings  that  go  on. 

And  as  I  said,  also  Hulet  and  I~when  the  two  chairs,  Cornell  Maier  and  Senator  [John] 
Nejedly  had  to  bow  out  of  Measure  AA,  why,  Hulet  and  I,  as  vice  chairmen,  took  over. 
That's  where  we  brought  in  the  chap  who  was  still  doing  the  work  on  polls  and  things,  who 
was  so  brilliant,  George  Manross. 

McCreery:  I  would  like  to  talk  about  Measure  AA  maybe  in  a  little  bit  more  detail,  so  would  it  be 
okay  if  we  saved  that  till  next  time? 

Trudeau:     Yes. 

McCreery:  And  let  me  just  finish  up  about  the  retirees'  group.  I  understand  you  took  a  particular 
interest  in  the  pension  plan. 

Trudeau:      Correct. 

McCreery:  You  mentioned  at  the  time  you  left,  you  and  Hulet  Hornbeck,  you  were  taking  those  into 
consideration  for  yourselves,  but  what  did  you  work  on  in  behalf  of  the  other  retirees? 

Trudeau:     We  felt  it  was  important  to  have  a  cost-of-living  [increase],  which  many  other  agencies 
had,  so  I  took  the  lead,  along  with  a  couple  of  other  people  who  were  in  the  retiree  group 
and  put  together  a  plan.  I  went  to  other  agencies  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  I  did 
surveys  of  East  Bay  MUD,  of  BART,  AC  Transit,  other  places. 

McCreery:  Comparable  agencies? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  Contra  Costa  Water  District  and  so  on.  They  all  had  a  cost-of-living  increase.  And  it 
took  a  lot  of  doing  to  get  that  through  the  board.  We  had  a  lot  of  meetings,  talked  to  them, 
brought  people  out,  and  eventually  we  got  a  2  percent  cost-of-living  increase  that  happens 
each  year,  so  that  helped  a  little  bit.  But  2  percent  isn't  a  lot. 

The  pension  plan-although  I  helped  to  make  it  better  when  I  was  general  manager--! 
negotiated  with  TransAmerica  at  one  point  to  get  a  better  program,  and  I  did.  I  got  them  to 
increase  the  interest  they  were  paying  and  got  them  to  increase  the  pension  to  be  a  better 
program,  which  helped  everybody,  because  the  plan  wasn't  that  great.  The  retirement 
money  that  you  get  now  is  a  little  better,  but  not  as  good  as  some  get,  not  as  good  as  the 
present  general  manager  would  get  if  he  retired  now. 

McCreery:  Do  you  enjoy  this  retirees  group? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  I've  enjoyed  it,  especially  with  Rosemary  Cameron  inviting  me  to  a  lot  of  events. 
When  I'm  able  to  go,  I  enjoy  going  to  those,  too.  And  she  always  invites  me  to  the 
foundation  annual  meeting.  And  I'm  so  proud  of  her,  what  she's  done  with  the  foundation. 
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McCreery:  Yes.  Give  me  a  little  bit  on  that  while  we're  on  the  subject. 

Trudeau:     Well,  I  mentioned  how  I'd  started  it.  That  worked  very  well.  That  was  an  idea  that  I  had 
carried  with  me  from  the  United  Crusade.  I  found  that  they  were  getting  money  from 
foundations  and  all  kinds  of  other  groups.  As  I  said,  I  started  by  having  Bill  Mott  have 
these  meetings  at  picnics  with  founders  of  the  district,  and  that  led  me  to  start  the 
foundation. 

A  little  problem  to  begin  with,  because  the  board  was  a  little  worried  about  having 
outside  people  on  the  foundation  board.  They  wanted  to  be  sure  they  could  control  it,  so 
they  decided  to  have  two  board  members  involved,  and  a  board  member  would  chair  it. 
That's  the  way  it  started.  Gradually,  as  we  went  along,  they  decided  it  would  be  just  as 
well  to  have  a  board  member  involved  as  an  ex  officio,  would  have  outside  people,  and  so 
that  was  good. 

We  always  had  Joe  Bort  to  work  with,  to  begin  with.  We  got  other  people  involved. 
Joe  was  the  chairperson  and  did  a  lot  of  good  things,  too. 

McCreery:  And  you  wanted  to  mention  the  contributions  of  Rosemary  Cameron  to  the  foundation? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  When  I  retired  and  she  came  back~for  a  while  there  was  nothing  happening  with  the 
foundation.  When  she  was  brought  back,  that  was  one  of  the  jobs  that  Pat  wanted  her  to 
do.  She  had  a  rough  time  because  her  predecessor  in  that  job,  Janet  Cobb,  hadn't  done 
very  much  with  it.  Actually,  she  had  been  playing  footsies  with  some  of  the  developers, 
and  that  was  hurting,  so  when  she  left,  she  had  a  big  brouhaha  with  Pat,  and  she  left.  She 
was  brought  in  by  my  successor,  David  Pesonen.  So  he  asked  Rosemary  to  take  it  over. 

This  person  wanted  to  influence  what  has  happened.  She  was  going  to  come  to  some 
of  the  board  meetings  and  try  to  disturb  things,  but  she  didn't  come.  I  succeeded  in 
helping  Rosemary  by  bringing  all  the  emeritus  people  back  to  come  to  the  meeting,  first 
round  of  meetings,  and  then  help  her  get  started.  She's  learned  that—she's  done  a 
wonderful  job.  She's  made  it  something  that's  better  than  anything  we  ever  had  before  and 
better  than  any  other  foundation  in  the  country  for  a  park  system. 

She's  got  wonderful  people  to  work  with.  She's  got  two  wonderful  consultants  that  I 
used  myself  for  the  Mott  Fund,  too.  They've  done  just  fantastically  well.  I'm  so  proud  of 
her.  She's  my  protege,  so  to  speak,  because  I  brought  her  in  to  begin  with.  I'm  glad  she 
came  back  to  the  district.  She's  working  with  Pat  on  board  packages  as  well,  and  other 
things.  But  the  foundation,  she's  done  a  fabulous  job.  She's  brought  in  more  than  $1 
million  a  year,  she  and  her  staff.  You  can't  say  anything  but  congratulations  on  that.  It's 
just  really  terrific. 

And  so  many  projects  have  come  about  because  she's  been  able  to  get  funding, 
including  the  camping  site  at  Del  Valle  Reservoir,  the  area  where  the  sanitarium  is  that  we 
acquired  earlier.  I'm  very  proud  of  Rosemary,  yes. 

McCreery:  Thank  you.  Maybe  we'll  end  there  for  today. 
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Acquiring  Oyster  Bay,  1980 

[Interview  8:  March  29,  2001]  ## 


McCreery:  I  thought  we  might  start  today  talking  about  a  few  more  of  the  properties  that  you  were 

involved  with  while  you  were  still  general  manager.  Shall  we  start  with  having  you  tell  me 
a  little  bit  about  the  Oyster  Bay? 

Trudeau:     Oyster  Bay  is  a  very  good  one  because  we  started  negotiations  early  on  and  then  had  to 
stop  them  when  Proposition  13  hit.  It  had  an  interesting  background  because  the  city  of 
manager  of  San  Leandro  had  a  hand  in  this  as  well.  He  brought  our  attention  to  Oyster 
Bay,  which  wasn't  named  Oyster  Bay  at  the  time.  It  was  the  Oakland  Scavenger 
Company's  dump  site,  chief  dump  site,  Class  2, 1  think  it  was,  which  meant  that  it  didn't 
have  a  lot  of  pesticides  and  other  things  in  it. 

The  Oakland  Scavenger  Company  was  getting  ready  to  close  that  one  down,  and  so  the 
city  manager  said,  "This  is  something  the  park  district  could  turn  into  a  good  regional 
park"  if  it  handled  it  right.  The  city  manager  is  still  alive  and  living  down  in  Carmel  now. 
I've  seen  him  several  times  down  there.  [He]  said,  "I  think  the  park  district  can  handle  this 
well."  So  he  encouraged  us  to  start  negotiations  with  Oakland  Scavenger  Company,  and 
we  did. 

The  people  we  were  dealing  with  at  Oakland  Scavenger  Company  were  very  cordial. 
They  were  looking  to  turn  it  over  to  somebody  who  could  turn  it  into  something  better  than 
what  it  was.  Interesting  people  to  work  with.  They  were  very  cooperative,  and  we  started 
negotiations  with  their  attorney.  Bonn  Black  was  involved,  as  he  was  in  so  many  things. 
The  guy  who  was  the  head  of  that  was  a  very  nice  guy,  very  cooperative  and  everything. 
We  had  good  people  who  worked  there. 

When  we  dedicated  Oyster  Bay,  why,  the  people  at  Oakland  Scavenger  Company  that 
we  worked  with  were  there,  and  that  was  nice,  that  they  could  come  and  see  what 
happened  at  the  dedication  of  Oyster  Bay. 

McCreery:  It  sounds  as  if  both  sides  had  the  same  goal  in  this  case? 

Trudeau:     In  a  way,  yes.  Unfortunately,  they  wanted  to  get  out  of  it  with  the  least  amount  of  work, 
with  not  as  much  soil  put  on  it,  capping  it,  you  know,  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  started 
our  negotiations,  and  Bill  Jardin,  who  was  the  director  from  San  Leandro,  one  of  the  best 
directors  we  had  during  my  term  there-he  did  some  wonderful  things  that  were  helpful;  I'll 
mention  some  of  them  a  little  later.  But  he  decided— getting  the  history  of  this,  it  used  to 
be  oyster  beds  were  there  at  this  site,  early  on.  So  he  said,  "Why  don't  we  call  it  Oyster 
Bay?"  It's  on  the  bay.  That  name  stuck,  and  we  adopted  that  name. 

But  the  negotiations  went  on  and  on,  and  it  was  not  easy.  We  had  to  bring  in  the 
county  water  district  and  the  state  water  district  people  to  work  with  us  because  we  didn't 
know  enough  about  what  we  would  have  to  do  in  the  capping,  whether  it  would  be  clay, 
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impervious,  or  whether  dirt,  six  feet;  how  to  get  the  things  out  of  it  that  shouldn't  be  there. 
So  it  became  a  learning  lesson  for  all  of  us. 

Lew  Crutcher,  who  was  heavily  involved  in  this,  another  of  the  projects  that  he  worked 
on  and  really  designed  the  plan  for  this,  went  up  to  Seattle  to  see  what  the  Jackson  Park 
Golf  Course  was  like,  which  was  also  on  an  abandoned  landfill,  like  this  was,  and  got 
some  lessons  from  that.  We  talked  to  other  people  in  other  places.  The  water  people~IVe 
forgotten  the  guy's  name-were  very  helpful.  They  gave  us  good  advice.  We  studied 
everything  we  could  to  learn  what  to  do,  and  we  got  a  lot  of  help  from  the  water  people, 
who  recommended  the  leachate  should  go  out. 

San  Leandro  said,  "We  can  market  that  leachate.  Let's  have  it  go  into  some  of  our 
holding  areas,  and  that  would  help  us  get  a  little  money  out  of  it."  That  worked  out  for 
them  as  well.  The  recommendation  was  that  was  have  a  six-foot-high  dirt  compost  that 
would  be  on  the—remember,  they  had  a  mound  there,  and  that  would  hold  it  down.  Then 
they  had  to  use  water  on  it  to  compact  it  as  much  as  possible. 

We  had  to  watch  the  berm  which  was  around  the  edge  of  the  site.  One  of  the  things  we 
knew  we  had  to  do  was  improve  the  berm  so  that  leachate  and  other  things  would  not  go 
into  the  bay.  It  would  have  been  disastrous  for  the  bay  if  we  hadn't  done  the  things  we  did. 

When  Prop.  13  came  about,  we  said  to  ourselves,  This  is  something  we'll  have  to  stop 
the  negotiations  on  because  we  don't  have  the  money  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  that  we 
really  need  to  do  here.  So  until  we  got  made  whole  again  after  Prop.  1 3,  or  relatively 
whole,  we  dropped  the  negotiations. 

Then  we  came  back  and  finished  the  negotiations  and  got  an  agreement  with  them. 
With  the  help  of  the  state  water  people,  why,  we  had  an  agreeable  agreement.  And  they 
followed  it  up  to  the  letter.  So  did  we.  We  developed  the  berm.  We  had  the  soil  and  the 
clay  cap  put  on.  And  then  Lew  Crutcher  thought  that  this  would  make  a  wonderful  area 
for  a  park,  and  he  said,  "This  could  be  something  that  would  be,  in  size  and  so  on, 
equivalent  maybe  to  Golden  Gate  city  park  [in  San  Francisco]." 

He  devised  a  plan  that  would  have  a  valley  there  that  would  be  able  to  take  care  of 
picnic  tables  that  would  be  shaded  and  would  be  out  of  the  wind,  because  there  was  a  lot 
of  wind  at  Oyster  Bay,  coming  off  of  the  bay.  So  he  designed  that  so  that  the  picnic  tables 
would  be  in  this  little  valley.  It  worked  out  very  well.  It  took  a  long  time,  however,  to  get 
that  started.  It  was  a  big  job.  We  had  to  wait  until  they  put  the  fill  in.  We  had  to  wait 
until  we  finished  up  creating  the  berm.  And  then  it  took  a  while.  We  couldn't  open  it.  We 
couldn't  open  it  up  immediately.  You  had  to  give  about  ten  years  to  let  it  settle. 

While  we  negotiated  it  and  acquired  it  and  had  our  agreement  with  Oakland  Scavenger, 
we  didn't  open  it  to  the  public  except  for  just  little  small  things,  flying  kites  and  things  of 
that  kind,  a  little  area  where  you  could  do  some  things.  We  did  have  a  trail  all  the  way 
around  the  edge  of  Oyster  Bay  behind  the  berm,  and  you  can  see  it  from  airplanes  coming 
into  Oakland  Airport.  Flying  out  and  flying  back  in,  I  always  look.  You  can  see  Oyster 
Bay  there.  It's  there,  you  know. 
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So  we  didn't  open  it  until  later.  I  was  heavily  involved  in  the  dedication  because  of  the 
things  that  I  had  done  with  it,  and  Donn  Black  too  and  others,  Lew  Crutcher  and  Bill 
Jardin,  of  course,  because  he  was  the  strongest  progenitor  for  Oyster  Bay,  and  he's  still 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  played  a  leading  role.  He  was  in  on  the  negotiations  with  us 
as  well. 

The  dedication  went  very  well.  As  I  say,  the  Oakland  Scavenger  people  were  there  to 
help  celebrate  it.  The  [former]  city  manager  of  San  Leandro  came  up  from  Carmel  and 
was  there,  and  we  had  legislators  there  and  so  on.  It  really  turned  into  a  very  nice 
situation. 

McCreery:  That's  quite  a  long  process  you're  describing,  not  only  the  delayed  negotiations  but  needing 
to  let  things  settle  and  wait  for  it  to  be  ready  for  public  use. 

Trudeau:     And  that's  why  it  was  important.  Then  later,  after  I'd  retired,  Oakland  Scavenger  went  out 
of  business.  They  were  taken  over  by  Waste  Management,  and  Waste  Management 
decided  that  there  were  problems  left. 

McCreery:  I  was  just  going  to  ask  if  anything  went  wrong  in  that  whole  time. 
Trudeau:     Oh,  yes. 
McCreery:  So  here  it  comes. 

Trudeau:     Yes.  They  decided  that  we  hadn't  done  as  good  a  job  as  we  should  have  and  thought  there 
should  have  been  a  better  clay  seal  in  a  case  like  that,  and  other  things.  And  there  was 
some  problems  in  leaking,  too,  from  the  mounds.  So  they  sued  the  park  district.  They 
were  harder  line,  of  course,  than  the  Oakland  Scavenger  Company.  So  they  pursued  it  in 
court.  The  lawsuit  went  on  for  quite  a  while.  Donn  Black-because  he'd  been  the  legal 
person  on  it,  he  was  the  one  who  was  called  to  testify.  If  and  when  he  does  an  oral  history, 
he'll  have  a  nice  story  to  tell  about  the  lawsuit  and  how  that  went. 

But  just  the  other  day,  the  judge  ruled  in  favor  of  the  park  district.  That  clipping 
should  be  included  in  the  story  of  Oyster  Bay  because  it  was  the  final  chapter  of  Oyster 
Bay,  the  fact  that  the  judge  said  we'd  been  prudent  in  the  way  we  did  it,  did  the  things  in 
my  day,  and  that  if  anybody-Oakland  Scavenger,  which  is  out  of  business,  was 
responsible  for  not  doing  as  much  as  they  should  have,  and  maybe  the  water  people,  too. 
They  were  doing  it  from  the  standpoint  of  what  was  then  the  best  method  available,  but  as 
time  goes  on,  everything  can  get  better.  New  things  come  along,  and  probably  if  we'd 
done  it  ten  years  later,  we  probably  would  have  done  some  things  differently. 

But  in  any  event,  the  district  won  the  lawsuit  in  large  measure  because  of  Donn  Black's 
testimony.  And,  of  course,  the  record  was  pretty  straight  there.  We  had  good  records.  I 
had  records  at  home  that  they  borrowed,  and  those  worked  out  just  fine. 

So  Oyster  Bay  is  now  heavily  used.  We  had  a  lot  of  support  from  the  community  there, 
too.  Wonderful  people  who  lived  adjacent,  in  San  Leandro,  to  it,  who  were  very  anxious 
to  have  it  as  a  park.  They  knew  that  they  could  enjoy  it  there.  Excellent  people  that  we 
were  working  with  in  the  community.  The  community  support  was  there. 
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Alameda  Beach 


McCreery:  Thank  you  for  that  story.  Now,  shall  we  move  on  to  Alameda  Beach? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  The  Alameda  Beach  situation  was  another  one.  The  Utah  Construction  Company, 
who  developed  the  beach,  decided  that  they  were  going  to  fill  the  bay—this  is  before  they 
were  able  to  do  this~and  they  filled  the  bay  outward  of  the  lagoon  in  Alameda.  I  don't 
know  if  people  remember  that  there  was  a  lagoon  there.  They  filled  it  way  back  from  the 
lagoon  to  the  bay.  Unfortunately,  they  didn't  do  a  very  good  job  on  the  sand,  or  the  way  of 
preventing  the  sand  from  eroding,  so  there  were  times  when  the  waves  would  come  in. 
Alameda  Beach  was  always  one  that  you  could  use.  People  could  go  in  and  fish,  and  they 
could  paddle  around.  It  was  a  hard  place  to  go  swimming  because  it  was  so  narrow  and 
hard  going  out  into  the  bay,  but  it  had  a  good  use. 

But  when  the  sand  started  eroding,  something  had  to  be  done.  And  then  when  the 
waves  would  come  in,  they  took  the  road  that  was  built  adjacent  to  the  beach  and  could  get 
into  the  apartment  houses  that  were  located  there,  that  the  Utah  Construction  had  built. 
The  people  in  those  apartments  were  just  very  worried.  So  this  was  a  project.  When  we 
got  Alameda  Beach,  Bill  Mott  negotiated  the  agreement  with  the  City  of  Alameda,  that  we 
would  take  that  over.  And  then  he  got  the  state  property,  which  is  where  the  main  building 
is  located,  where  we  have  the  people  that  are  working  on  exhibits  and  things  of  that  kind  in 
the  place,  where  there's  a  chance  to  have  a  meeting,  the  old  port  classroom.  Hub  Moffitt 
gave  $25,000  towards  development  of  that  old  port  classroom,  which  had  a  nautical  theme 
behind  it. 

McCreery:  Was  it  mainly  the  waves  coming  up  and  the  movement  of  the  sand  that  presented  a 
problem  there? 

Trudeau:     That's  right.  We  were  fine  with  the  state  property  that  was  turned  over  to  us,  but  the  sand 
was  eroding.  We  had  to  go  back  to  [the  state  Department  of]  Boating  and  Waterways  in 
Sacramento  to  get  assistance.  This  was  very  good  because  they  understood  the  problem. 
We  hired  a  specialist  who  could  tell  us  what  to  do.  We  studied  all  kinds  of  things, 
including  looking  at  the  "top  of  the  0resund"  in  Denmark,  where  they  had  a  similar 
problem  and  found  ways  to  mitigate  it,  so  I  got  some  information  from  Denmark  that 
might  help  us  in  some  other  places. 

The  first  time  we  pumped  sand  in,  it  came  from  Alcatraz  [Island].  It  was  dumped  on 
the  beach  and  then  put  in  there.  We  tried  to  find  a  way  to  keep  it.  We  tried  groins,  we 
tried  various  kinds  of  things.  It  didn't  work  at  first,  so  we  had  to  come  back  to  Boating  and 
Waterways  a  second  time.  That  time,  we  were  a  little  more  successful.  We  studied  things 
more.  We  had  a  better  consultant  at  that  time.  And  the  groins  were  worked  out  so  they 
worked  much  better. 

But  nothing  is  perfect,  and  that  wasn't  perfect  either.  One  thing  it  did  do,  it  preserved  a 
wildlife  area  on  the  far  end,  the  upper  end  of  Alameda  Beach,  which  eventually  had  a 
different  name.  Robert  Crown  was  a  state  legislator  who  was  very  helpful  to  us.  He  was 
hit  by  a  car  walking  across  the  street  from  Alameda  Beach  to  the  other  side,  and  he  died. 
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So  the  legislature  said,  let's  name  this  Robert  Crown  State  Beach,  so  that's  what  we  did. 
They  did  it  by  legislation.  So  that's  where  that  happened. 

But  we  had  to  go  back  again  periodically.  The  last  thing  I  did  before  I  retired  was  to  go 
to  Sacramento  and  get  another  "dowry,"  so  to  speak,  to  put  more  sand  on.  It's  had  to  have 
that  once  again  since  I  retired. 

McCreery:  Yes,  it  does  sound  quite  expensive.  What  dollar  amounts  are  we  talking  about  here? 

Trudeau:     Quite  a  bit,  millions.  But  fortunately  Boating  and  Waterways  understood,  because  we 

were  a  prototype.  They  were  looking  at  what  we  did  to  help  out  on  some  of  the  beaches  in 
southern  California,  and  other  places  were  interested  in  what  we  were  doing,  too,  to  see 
how  well  it  went.  Fortunately,  it's  done  very  well.  The  City  of  Alameda  has  fireworks 
there  and  a  wonderful  meadow  where  people  can  gather  and  wonderful  places  for  picnics. 
And  we  built  the  bath  house  there,  too,  so  that  people  could  use  that. 

Of  course,  at  the  upper  end,  Crab  Cove,  on  the  state  property,  why,  we  have  naturalists 
showing  what  happens  in  the  bay  there,  which  is  also  very  good.  Kids  come,  want  to  see 
how  things  work,  and  our  naturalists  are  given  a  very  good  opportunity.  The  people  that 
worked  on  our  exhibits  had  an  office  there. 

And  then  we  had  historical  pictures  there  of  Neptune  Beach,  which  was  the  first  one 
that  was  there,  which  was  just  a  wonderfully  great  recreation  area,  where  people  would 
come  from  San  Francisco  by  boat  over  there,  to  enjoy  the  sarsparilla  and  the  rides  and 
boxing  matches  and  all  of  the  things  that  they  had.  Unfortunately,  Neptune  Beach  couldn't 
survive,  but  we  had  some  wonderful  events  there.  We  had  Neptune  Beach  Days.  Hub 
Moffitt  was  the  chairperson  of  that.  We  had  bathing  beauties  from  that  time  and  blackjack 
gum  and  sarsparilla  and  things  of  that  kind,  plus  an  exhibit  from  the  first  aviatrix  showing 
what  she  had  done-she  lived  in  Alameda. 

McCreery:  It's  nice  you  preserved  a  little  of  that  history  of  that  area,  as  well  as  making  the  beach  so 
usable. 


In  Praise  of  the  Naturalists;  Interpretive  Programs 


Trudeau:     That's  right.  And  we  also  have  our  naturalists  working  there,  which  gives  us  a  very  good 
opportunity  to  show  off  the  talent  that  they  have. 

McCreery:  That  reminds  me  to  ask  you,  what  did  you  do  about  naturalists  who  could  somehow 

specialize  in  the  shoreline  properties  as  opposed  to  those  who  were  working  in  the  hills? 
Was  there  any  difference  in  your  approach  there? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  yes.  The  people  we  had  were  very  versatile.  They  could  do  almost  anything.  There's 
two  people  who  stand  out  in  my  mind.  One  was  Josh  Barkin,  who  was  probably  the  best 
naturalist  we  ever  had.  Chris  Nelson  was  also  good  when  he  was  heading  up  that 
department.  But  Josh  was  the  inspiration.  He  would  go  around,  picking  up  litter  in  the 
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gutters,  and  then  he  would  show  the  kids  what  happened  to  the  material  in  the  gutters,  how 
that  was  used. 

He  had  all  kinds  of  unusual  things  that  he  did.  He  would  have  a  gutter  walk  for  the 
kids  and  pick  up  stuff  and  then  tell  them  where  this  came  from.  Here's  a  stick  of  gum  or 
something,  or  whatever  it  was,  and  relate  that  to  the  kids  and  how  it  was  used.  He  was  a 
remarkable  guy.  Wonderful  humor.  Everybody  enjoyed  John  Barkin.  He  died  of  cancer, 
unfortunately.  Chris  Nelson  and  I  both  visited  him  in  the  hospital  a  number  of  times.  His 
wife,  Pearl,  is  still  living  in  northern  California  and  comes  down  for  things  that  are  done. 

The  other  people  we  had—we've  had  some  wonderful  naturalists  all  the  way  through, 
but  the  other  two  that  I  think  of  is  the  one  who's  heading  it  up  now,  and  that's  Ron  Russo, 
who  is  also  remarkable,  and  Jan  Southworth  at  Coyote  Hills,  who  was  excellent. 
Unfortunately,  Ron  is  probably  due  to  retire  pretty  soon,  but  he's  been  just  great.  He  and  I 
both  together  were  up  speaking  to  conferences  in  Portland,  Oregon,  he  talking  about  the 
naturalist  program  and  what  they  were  doing.  He  really  wowed  them.  He  was 
spellbinding  in  that.  And  I  gave  the  talks  on  bonds  and  funding  and  things  of  that  kind. 

But  we've  worked  together  on  some  of  those.  But  we've  had  some  wonderful 
naturalists  all  the  way  through,  including  the  present  time.  So  much  so  that  when  Prop.  13 
hit,  that's  one  of  the  departments  that  I  didn't  cut,  was  the  naturalist  program,  because  that's 
where  the  future  lay,  because  kids  from  schools—we  always  had  a  good  school  program, 
and  the  kids  from  schools  would  come  to  see  the  naturalists  and  go  visit  the  environmental 
center,  which  was  built  by  Irwin  Luckman,  by  the  way,  designed  by  him.  It  has  all  kinds 
of  exhibits  that  are  in  there  that  were  just  outstanding,  and  still  are,  a  lot  of  them  done  by 
our  own  naturalists  and  our  own  people  who  worked  on  exhibits. 

But  there  were  so  many  that  I  can't  name  them  all.  There  was  Jan  Southworth  and  her 
husband  down  at  Coyote  Hills  who  developed  a  Kon-Tiki  kind  of  thing.  She  built  an  old 
little  boat  like  the  Ohlone  Indians  used  to  do,  and  crossed  the  bay,  and  was  very,  very  rare. 
She's  also  outstanding  in  the  Indian  lore.  Now  we  have  an  Indian  festival  there  every  year. 
When  I  came  back  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  the  first  question  I  asked  when  I  landed 
was,  "How  did  the  last  Kon-Tiki  tour  work  out?  Did  she  make  it?"  And  she  had.  She  was 
wonderful.  But  we  had  wonderful  naturalists  all  over. 

McCreery:  Now,  it  sounds  like  you  placed  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  the  interpretive  aspects. 
Trudeau:     Absolutely.  Bill  Mott  did,  too. 
McCreery:  Has  that  stayed  so  since  you  left? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  it  has.  That's  never  fumbled  its  way  around,  even  when  the  budgets  were  down.  It 
was  also  considered  very  important  because  so  many  school  children  came,  and  that  was 
the  group  we're  trying  to  educate,  who  would  support  the  park  district  as  they  got  older. 
And  that's  happened,  of  course.  But  Bill  Mott  was  the  one  who  started  the  naturalist 
program,  and  he  carried  that  on  in  Oakland,  he  carried  it  on  in  Sacramento,  and  again 
started  it  going  when  he  was  National  Park  [Service]  director.  But  I  felt  that  was  very 
important.  I  think  all  of  us  have,  since  then-Pat  O'Brien  has  done  the  same  thing,  been 
supportive  of  it.  Jerry  Kent,  too. 
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McCreery:  It  says  a  lot  about  the  organization,  doesn't  it? 

Trudeau:     It's  one  of  the  best  naturalist  programs  anywhere.  The  naturalists  are  always  in  demand, 
helping  out,  training.  They  did  trainings  held  in  Sacramento  too  which  helped  train  other 
agencies  who  don't  have  as  good  a  program,  and  are  in  demand  at  the  conferences,  too, 
because  they  are  so  outstanding. 


Ardenwood 


McCreery:  Let's  move  on  and  see  if  we  can  talk  just  a  few  minutes  about  the  Ardenwood  property. 

Trudeau:     That  one  was  the  brainchild  of  the  chap  who  had  been  the  vice  chair  of  the  master  plan. 
Larry  Milnes  was  assistant  city  manager  of  Fremont.  Ardenwood  had  a  very,  very 
interesting  history,  and  some  of  it's  in  the  the  book,  A  Vision  Achieved....  Ardenwood  had 
been  a  farming  area  owned  by  the  people  who  previously  owned  it;  I've  forgotten  their 
names  now.  We  had  always  been  looking  for  a  farm  park  that  we  could  have. 

Larry  Milnes,  who  was  very  close  to  working  with  us,  said  the  three  cities,  the  tri-cities 
down  there-Fremont,  Newark,  and  Union  City-would  find  this  very  helpful  to  have  this 
as  a  park,  and  wouldn't  we  be  interested  in  taking  it  over,  including  the  home  that's  there, 
the  old  home.  They  had  tours  there.  The  Fremont  band  would  sometimes  play  there,  too, 
and  lot  of  things  of  that  kind. 

So  that  was  developed  into  a  farm  park.  We  had  concessions  there.  The  little  train  that 
goes  through  was  the  first  train  that  was  there.  People  helped  out  on  that.  Ed  De  Silva, 
who  had  his  headquarters  in  that  area,  with  the  De  Silva  Corporation. 

McCreery:  Tell  me  about  actually  acquiring  that  property. 

Trudeau:     Well,  acquiring  it  was  fairly  easy  because  the  cities  were  anxious  to  have  that  go  into  a 

park.  The  big  problem  for  us  was  the  eucalyptus  trees  there  were  dying.  We  had  to  worry 
about  that,  and  we  had  to  worry  about  the  cost  of  developing  it.  It  was  a  very  expensive 
program  to  develop  a  farm  park  there.  But  we've  had  kids  come  in,  work  in  the  summers 
as  interns,  working  with  the  farm  animals  that  are  there,  and  we've  had  other  kids  come  in 
and  help  in  other  ways. 

McCreery:  Specifically  why  was  it  so  expensive  to  develop? 

Trudeau:     It  had  nothing  there  that  would  turn  immediately  into  a  farm  park.  We  had  to  have  our 
people  who  could  handle  growing  crops  there,  too,  as  well  as  development  of  all  of  the 
facilities  that  are  there.  It  had  nothing  that  could  be  turned  into,  immediately,  an  overnight 
facility.  The  expensive  part  of  that  was  getting  the  road  in  there,  getting  parking,  making 
sure  that  the  house  was  situated  and  had  naturalists  who  could  take  people  through- 
because  the  house  itself  was  an  old  historical  mansion  and  was  an  interesting  place  to  visit. 
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So  we  got  docents  coming  in  in  costume  to  describe  things  that  were  happening  there. 
And  we  would  have  band  concerts  there.  We  would  have  the  Fremont  Symphony  play 
there.  We  had  festivals  there.  There's  a  festival  there  every  year  now.  It's  not  self- 
supporting,  unfortunately,  even  now. 

m 

McCreery:  You  were  just  saying  why  Ardenwood  was  expensive  to  run  once  you  got  it  all  ready. 

Trudeau:     And  it  still  is.  As  I  say,  Pat  O'Brien  is  looking  and  some  of  the  consultants  are  looking  to 
find  ways  to  make  Ardenwood  more  self-supporting.  As  a  farm  park,  it's  been  very  good. 
Kids  have  enjoyed  it.  They  enjoy  seeing  the  animals.  We've  had  festivals  there.  Some  of 
the  foundation  dinners  have  been  there,  because  it's  a  great  place  to  have  events  like  that, 
and  it's  in  a  warmer  climate  than  some  of  the  others.  So  you  have  to  say  it's  been  a 
success,  even  though  a  costly  one.  It's  very  much  enjoyed  by  people.  It  has  one  of  the 
highest  public  uses  of  any  regional  park. 

McCreery:  Yes,  it  is  nice  to  have  a  property  that  stands  out  with  its  very  own  identity,  and  it's  quite 
different  from  the  others. 

Trudeau:     Quite  different  from  Tilden,  which  has  the  highest  use. 
McCreery:  But  I  hope  it  wasn't  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth? 

Trudeau:     Well,  I  don't  think  so.  As  I  look  at  it,  and  I  go  down  there  every  now  and  again,  I  think, 

Yes,  this  was  a  good  thing  to  do.  And  Larry  Milnes  still  thinks  it  was  a  good  thing  that  we 
did,  and  so  do  the  city  people,  the  three  cities.  We  got  some  help  from  the  college  there  as 
well,  putting  it  together. 


Parks  Express  Program 


McCreery:  Now,  we  also  wanted  to  talk  today  about  the  Parks  Express  program,  getting  the  retirees 
into  the  parks.  Tell  me  how  that  started. 

Trudeau:     Well,  that  was  an  idea  that  I  had.  I  kept  thinking  to  myself,  There  are  people  who  have 
helped  to  build  the  park  district  when  they  were  younger,  and  where  are  they  now?  They 
were  in  retirement  homes,  nursing  homes,  things  of  that  kind.  I  said,  Wouldn't  they  like  to 
get  out  and  see  some  of  the  parks  that  they  helped  create  back  in  1933,  '34  and  so  on?  So 
we  had  a  very  fine  young  lady  who  was  very  much  interested  in  doing  this  kind  of 
program.  She  was  working  in  the  information  department,  too.  Her  name  was  Kimberly 
Lenz. 

She  got  very  interested  in  this  particular  project  when  I  described  it  to  her,  and  so  she 
went  out  and  went  to  all  of  the  retirement  homes  and  the  nursing  homes  in  the  area  and 
found  that  they  would  be  very  much  interested  in  doing  that.  Sometimes  we  got  the  homes 
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to  rent  the  bus;  sometimes  we  rented  it.  And  then  we  would  take  them  out  to  the  parks,  for 
a  day  in  the  park,  in  the  afternoon,  sometimes  with  picnics. 

And  then  we  had  some  festivals  for  them.  Sometimes  at  Lake  Chabot  we  got  all  of 
them  coming  for  one  day,  from  the  various  retirement  centers  and  the  nursing  homes.  We 
had  to  have  Red  Cross  people  along,  too.  Red  Cross  was  very  cooperative  in  a  program 
like  this  as  well.  Since  so  many  elderly  people  came,  it  was  important  to  have  Red  Cross 
people  on  hand  if  needed  by  our  elderly  guests. 

The  interesting  thing  is  how  much  they  enjoyed  it,  the  people  enjoyed  coming  to  the 
park,  because  they  hadn't  been  able  to  get  out.  For  some  reason,  the  nursing  homes  and 
the  retirement  centers  had  not  thought  about  visiting  parks,  regional  parks,  so  that  was  new 
for  them  as  well.  We  developed  a  coterie  of  wonderful  people  who  wanted  to  help.  They 
would  rent  a  bus  and  come  up  and  testify  for  us  with  legislation.  You  have  to  know  how 
that  helped  with  the  legislators,  seeing  all  those  elderly  people  there,  testifying  on  behalf  of 
the  parks,  and  what  they'd  done  in  their  day.  Quite  a  few  of  them  had  played  a  role  in 
developing  the  park  system. 

McCreery:  Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  anyone  you  know  and  what  that  person's  role  was  in  the 
early  days? 

Trudeau:     Well,  we  had  a  chap  who  used  to  play  baseball  for  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  who  was 

disabled.  He  had  worked  on  the  park  program  as  a  younger  man,  after  he  got  through  with 
his  baseball  [career].  He  got  really  carried  away  about  this  whole  thing.  We  actually  got 
him  down  to  testify  at  Los  Angeles  when  we  had  a  testimony  on  programs  of  this  kind 
down  there,  because  we  were  the  first  to  have  a  program  like  this  anywhere  in  the  country. 
What  he  did  was  not  only  talk  about  the  parks  but  his  role  in  them.  And  we  had  several 
other  ladies  that  were  there,  too,  who  would  talk  about  what  they  did  during  the  early  years 
of  the  park  district.  They  would  want  to  go,  too. 

Now,  this  chap  who  played  baseball  was  our  strongest  advocate.  He  wanted  to  come 
and  help  us  every  chance.  He  was  especially  good  because  he  was  disabled.  We  took  him 
down  to  the  meeting,  and  that's  where  he  met  Phyllis  Cangemi.  She  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  we  had  somebody  like  that  down  there,  because  she,  herself,  was  disabled. 

In  the  end,  that  resulted  in  my  becoming  friendly  with  Phyllis  Cangemi  and  her  doing 
things  for  the  park  district  and  serving  on  the  Mott  [Fund]  board,  and  my  serving  on  her 
board  as  an  advisor.  Bill  Mott  and  I  both  served  on  her  board  as  advisers  for  the  Whole 
Access  program. 

So  that  really  got  me  started  with  her  as  well  on  the  Whole  Access  program  and  the 
ability  to  have  trails  and  parks  usable  by  people  who  are  disabled,  trails  that  would  be 
geared  so  that  they  could  be  made  usable—parks  and  entrances  and  toilets  and  things  of  this 
kind-usable  [for  the  disabled].  That's  something  Bill  Mott  started  when  he  became 
National  Park  Service  director.  He  put  out  the  first  guidelines  for  accessibility  for  the 
disabled,  and  the  park  district  was  the  first  one  to  get  started  in  this  program  as  well. 
Phyllis  Cangemi  and  other  people  on  our  staff  got  involved  in  this  kind  of  a  program.  Lew 
Crutcher  was  involved  in  this  as  well.  He  designed  some  of  the  facilities  so  they  would  be 
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helpful  for  the  disabled.  I  don't  think  any  other  agency  started  doing  this  other  than 
ourselves. 

McCreery:  Now,  what  happened  with  the  Parks  Express  program  after  you  retired? 

Trudeau:     It  has  kept  on  going.  The  young  lady  who  was  so  good,  Kimberly  Lenz,  heading  this  up- 
but  we've  had  other  people  pick  it  up  since  she  left.  Every  year  there's  a  Parks  Express 
program.  Now,  they  don't  do  as  much  as  they  used  to  in  getting  people  out  from  the 
retirement  places,  but  they  have  a  time  when  they  invite  them  all  out  for  one  day,  and  they 
have  a  big  event  at  a  different  park  each  time. 

That's  still  been  a  very  great  success.  They've  rotated  the  parks.  They  get  the  buses 
going.  I  think  they  still  get  some  of  the  retirement  centers  and  the  nursing  homes  out.  I'm 
not  sure.  I  want  to  ask  about  that  because  that  was  a  program  we  started,  the  first  one  in 
the  country,  and  it  was  beneficial.  But  it  was  beneficial  for  the  park  district,  too,  because 
you  can  imagine  the  legislators,  seeing  these  people  and  what  their  testimony  was,  and  that 
helped  us  with  our  legislation.  And  the  people  who  came  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  outings. 

McCreery:  So  it  was  really  a  good  thing  all  around,  wasn't  it? 

Trudeau:     It  was,  right. 

McCreery:  How  nice  for  you  to  see  it  continue  all  this  time. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  right.  I'm  glad  it  continued  because  it  was  one  of  those  prize  things  that  you 
knew  had  benefitted  the  people.  I'm  just  hoping  that  it  can  be  continued  and  enhanced  a 
little  more,  because  I'm  sure  that  there  are  a  lot  more  retirement  homes  now  than  there  used 
to  be,  and  I  doubt  that  they  are  organized  to  take  trips  to  parks. 


Special  District  Forum,  From  1970 


McCreery:  Right,  okay.  Well,  let's  talk  about  another  project  you  worked  on  extensively,  which  is  the 
Special  District  Forum  [since  1970]. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  a  good  one,  too.  We  were  considered  to  be  the  one  large  special  district  that 
people  knew.  I  said  to  myself~this  was  back  in-well,  it's  actually  now  thirty-one  years 
ago  that  we  started  that.  I  said  to  myself,  I  wonder  if  NRPA  knows  and  could  tell  us  about 
the  other,  larger  special  districts. 

McCreery:  Just  for  the  tape,  why  don't  you  review  what  a  special  district  is. 

Trudeau:     A  special  district  is  one  that  has  its  own-in  some  cases,  like  Huron-Clinton,  the  board 
members  are  appointed  by  the  governor  or  the  various— they  have  five  counties,  so  they 
have  five  county  representatives  and  a  couple  that  are  named  by  the  governor.  They're  a 
five-county  agency,  the  funds  coming  from  the  five  counties  and  from  the  state.  Not 
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everyone  does  it  the  same  way.  In  our  case,  we  were  organized  originally  as  a  special 
district  with  the  board  members  elected  at  large.  This  was  one  of  the  pieces  of  legislation 
that  Bill  Mott  had  sent  me  up  to  try  to  keep,  and  it  didn't  work.  Other  special  districts  may 
only  be  county-wide  and  have  directors  who  are  appointed  or  some  elected. 

McCreery:  I  remember  we  talked  about  that. 

Trudeau:     Right.  The  chap  who  was  the  speaker  at  the  time,  Jerry  Waldie,  was  very  helpful  because 
he  was  also  later  in  Congress  and  was  helping  us  on  Black  Diamond  and  other  places.  But 
he  really  shot  us  down  on  this  one.  And  so  we  became  then  elected  by  districts,  so  that's 
why  we  have  seven  districts.  In  our  case,  we  were  funded  by  property  tax  from  the  state. 

McCreery:  So  other  special  districts  may  be  funded  various  ways,  depending  on  how  they're  set  up. 

Trudeau:     Various  ways,  that's  right.  But  NRP A  didn't  know  which  ones  they  were.  Some  of  them 
are  one  county;  some  are  a  county  and  a  half;  some  of  them  are  more.  Like,  Maryland 
National  Capitol  has  a  big  handle  on  things  that  go  on  in  the  parks  in  Washington,  D.C. 
So  NRPA  didn't  have  a  list.  They  didn't  have  a  list.  They  didn't  know  which  ones  were 
special  districts. 

Sy  [Seymour]  Greben  was  chair  of  the  conference,  NRPA  congress  in  Anaheim,  and  I 
was  his  vice  chair.  I  said  to  Sy,  "This  is  something  I  want  to  do  with  the  program.  I  want 
to  bring  the  cities  together;  I  want  to  bring  the  counties  together;  I  want  to  bring  the  special 
districts  together."  So  we  put  a  program  together  for  each  of  them.  The  special  districts 
then  were  so  surprised—they  came  to  the  session  we  had  there—because  it  was  the  first  time 
they'd  ever  been  invited  to  come  and  leam  about  other  special  districts. 

They  got  so  imbued  with  it  and  what  we  were  doing— obviously,  we  talked  at  the 
session  about  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District,  got  some  information  from  them— 
before  the  congress  was  over,  those  that  were  there  said,  "Look,  we  don't  know  the  [East 
Bay]  Regional  Park  District.  Why  don't  we  get  on  a  plane  and  fly  up  and  have  a  bus  ready 
for  us  and  somebody  to  guide  us  around?"  So  they  did  that.  We  had  about  thirty  people 
go  up  in  the  plane,  and  we  organized  a  tour  of  the  regional  parks  that  day.  Then  they  liked 
that  so  well,  they  said,  "Why  don't  you  at  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  host  a 
special  district  get-together  next  year  so  that  more  of  us  can  attend?" 

McCreery:  What  kind  of  value  were  they  finding  in  getting  together  for  the  first  time? 

Trudeau:  Tremendous  ideas  about  what  other  people  were  doing,  ideas  that  they  hadn't  thought  of. 
We  didn't  know  all  the  things  they  were  doing,  either.  So  the  very  first  session  we  had,  I 
chaired.  We  had  a  joint  program,  where  they  toured  parks,  with  our  various  staff  people 
describing— of  course,  we  couldn't  tour  all  of  them  in  a  couple  of  days. 

We  also  had  a  work  session  where  we  talked  about  lobbyists.  We  had  our  lobbyists 
there.  None  of  the  rest  of  them  had  any  lobbyists,  so  they  got  ideas  from  this,  and  I 
described  how  Huron-Clinton  earlier  almost  got  put  out  of  business  because  they  didn't 
have  a  lobbyist.  But  they  learned  from  us.  They  hired  one  and  saved  themselves,  and  now 
the  other  districts  have  their  lobbyists,  too. 
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We  talked  to  them  about  legislation.  We  had  some  of  our  legislators  come  and  tell 
them  what  we  had  been  doing  with  legislation.  They  were  surprised  that  we  were  able  to 
get  as  much  legislation  through  as  we  had,  even  at  that  early-that's  thirty-one  years  ago. 
And  then  we  had  our  naturalists  talk  about  their  programs.  We  toured  the  environmental 
education  center. 

And  we  got  a  chance  to  have  Doreta  Chaney  talk  about  fundraising,  because  some  of 
them  hadn't  been  doing  as  much,  and  she  was  a  specialist  in  this.  She  developed  the 
Oakland  Museum  as  a  fundraiser  and  worked  with  me  at  the  United  Fund  also  in  the 
funding  area  and  special  events,  and  ran  part  of  the  program  when  we  annexed  Contra 
Costa  County.  Very  valuable  person,  who  did  a  wonderful  job.  She  was  involved  in  some 
other  programs  later,  particularly  the  district's  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration. 

McCreery:  Well,  now,  what  happened  with  the  Special  District  Forum  after  that  first  time  of  getting 
together  in  a  formal  meeting? 

Trudeau:     After  that  what  happened  is  that  we  said,  "We  can't  host  it  every  year.  Why  don't  we  rotate 
it?"  So  it's  been  rotated,  and  each  year  at  the  congress  there's  a  meeting  of  the  special 
district  groups  to  exchange  ideas.  That  started  with  me  as  well;  we  started  having  those 
meetings  as  part  of  the  NRPA  congress.  It  took  just  a  morning,  but  we  could  exchange 
ideas  there  on  things  that  happened,  because  not  everybody  could  come  to  the  Special 
District  Forums.  But  then  every  district  would  vie  for  hosting  it  the  following  year,  and  so 
that's  worked  out  very  well.  We've  been  to  Huron-Clinton  several  times,  Maryland 
National  Capitol  several  times,  to  Cleveland  Metro  Parks,  and  others  as  well. 

McCreery:  Now,  can  you  think  of  anything  that  you  learned  from  others  in  this  arena? 

Trudeau:     Of  course.  We  got  a  lot  of  ideas  from  them.  I  always  got  some  from  Huron-Clinton, 

always  got  something  from  Maryland  National  Capitol  and  Cleveland.  Got  an  idea  how  to 
make  our  foundation  better  from  one  of  the  other  counties.  It  was  a  county  special  district. 

McCreery:  Oh,  what  was  that  idea? 

Trudeau:     Oh,  they  had  a  very  high  profile  board  of  directors,  and  our  foundation  to  begin  with  was 
made  up  of  park  district  directors.  Seeing  what  they  did,  why,  we  said  we  need  to  get 
people  from  outside,  who  are  business  people,  who  could  help  raise  the  funds.  So  with 
that  in  mind,  we  were  able  to  change—the  board  members,  of  course,  would  go  to  these 
Special  District  Forum  things,  too,  because  they  got  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  directors  of  the 
other  places.  It  worked  out  very  well. 

One  time  we  were  at  Huron-Clinton,  and  Bill  Jardin  came  along  on  that  one.  Boy,  he 
got  a  lot  out  of  that,  as  we  all  did.  And  then  we  decided  after  that  that  we'd  like  to  tour 
some  places  in  Canada,  so  we  got  a  couple  of  cars,  and  Bill  Jardin  and  the  staff  drove  into 
Canada,  saw  some  parks  and  things  there  and  visited  some  places.  Bill  Jardin  was  just 
thrilled  with  that  because  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  a  chance  to  see  a  lot  of  things  that  he 
hadn't  seen  before.  We  got  to  a  lot  of  the  interesting  places  there  as  well,  plus  getting  so 
much  out  of  the  tours. 
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We  got  some  ideas  on  special  events  from  Maryland  National  Capitol.  They  had  a 
music  festival  that's  sometimes  broadcast  that  they  had  there.  This  inspired  people  like 
Ron  Russo  to  have  some  musical  events  as  well  at  Tilden. 


More  on  the  Foundation 


McCreery:  Now,  since  you've  mentioned  the  foundation,  shall  we  talk  for  just  a  moment  about  what 
the  history  of  that  entity  is,  as  opposed  to  the  district  itself? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  This  was  something  that  I  learned  about  working  at  the  United  Fund.  I  saw  that 

foundations  were  giving  money,  not  to  the  park  district  but  to  the  United  Way,  and  I  said, 
Why  don't  we  have  a  foundation  of  our  own  that  could  raise  money?  The  first  step  was 
Adopt-a-Park.  What  I  did  was  talk  to  Cornell  Maier,  who  was  then  head  of  Kaiser 
Aluminum,  and  Dick  Specs,  who  was  his  assistant.  I  talked  to  both  of  them  and  said, 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  adopt  a  park?"  And  they  said,  "Hey,  that's  a  great  idea."  This  was 
right  after  Prop.  13. 

They  said,  "Why  don't  we  adopt  Roberts  Recreation  Area,  and  we'll  bring  our  staff  and 
they'll  work  in  the  park  and  help  develop  it.  We'll  put  money  into  it.  We'll  help  bus 
people  in." 

McCreery:  Actually,  we  did  talk  about  the  Adopt-a-Park  portion  of  that  at  some  length.  This  was  a 
few  weeks  ago.  But  I'm  thinking  about  the  overall  foundation. 

Trudeau:     The  overall  foundation  then  started  just  with  a  small  group.  The  cornerstone  of  it  was 
Cornell  Maier  because  what  he  did,  he  hosted  a  luncheon  for  us  at  the  Kaiser  Center, 
where  he  invited  foundations  in  so  they  could  hear  our  story,  and  that  helped  to  get  the 
program  going.  We  got  Joe  Bort  involved  in  helping.  We  got  others.  Cornell  Maier  was 
on  the  board  to  begin  with,  and  Dick  Specs,  and  we  got  other  people.  Jack  Smith  was 
involved.  We  got  other  people  involved,  in  helping  make  that  go. 

That  helped  a  lot.  We  still  had  somebody  from  the  park  district  board  serving  as  a 
liaison  so  they  would  see  what  was  going  on.  They  weren't  able,  then,  to  control  it,  like 
they  wanted  to  do  early  on,  because  it  then  became  an  independent  entity  with  a  strong  tie 
to  the  district,  with  recommendations  of  programs  and  parks  to  acquire  or  develop  coming 
from  members  of  the  foundation.  And  they  could  help  raise  the  funds  for  those. 

McCreery:  How  well  did  that  relationship  work  out? 

Trudeau:      It  worked  out  just  fine  except  we  had  a  time  when  somebody  else  was  in  the  chair,  when  I 
retired,  Janet  Cobb.  She  tried  to  keep  it  going,  but  unfortunately,  she  got  closer  with  some 
of  the  developers  than  the  staff  about  what  should  happen.  This  was  after  I  retired.  So  she 
had  a  problem  in  that  with  Pat  O'Brien,  and  left. 

And  then  Pat  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  Rosemary  Cameron  back.  Rosemary 
was  one  of  my  top  aides.  She'd  gone  to  Syracuse  University,  Maxwell  School,  like  I  had, 
and  the  dean  called  me.  Scotty  Campbell,  the  dean,  called  and  said,  "I  have  a  young 
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student  here  who  wants  to  come  back"~she'd  gone  to  Mills  [College]— "and  wants  to  work 
in  the  Bay  Area.  Can  you  help  her?"  And  I  helped  her  get  a  job  with  another  agency. 
And  then  when  I  had  an  opportunity,  I  brought  her  in  as  a  special  assistant,  along  with 
Dennis  Beardsley. 

She  worked  on  legislation,  but  always  was  very  interested  in  the  foundation.  And  so 
when  Pat  took  over,  he  brought  her  in  to  run  the  foundation  as  well  as  help  him  on  board 
packets.  She's  been  a  genius.  She's  just  done  a  fabulous  job.  I  have  to  say  I  helped  her  get 
started.  She  was  having  some  problems  to  begin  with,  so  I  brought  in  the  emeritus  people 
who  were  on  the  board,  and  they  helped  get  the  thing  going. 

And  then  she's  just  gone—well,  she's  really  made  it  work.  I'm  so  proud  of  her,  what 
she's  done.  She's  raised  over  a  $1  million  a  year  now,  with  the  help  of  the  two  consultants 
that  I  hired  originally,  for  the  Mott  Fund,  who  then  went  working  for  her,  Raeberg  & 
Lomont.  Between  them  and  the  board—she's  had  a  wonderful  board.  They've  really 
accomplished  so  much.  I'm  always  pleased  to  see  how  well  it's  gone,  because  it's  probably 
now  the  preeminent  regional  park  foundation  in  the  country. 

At  least  we  were  the  first  ones  to  start  it,  and  when  we  started  it,  and  we  talked  about  it, 
why,  the  other  agencies  would  write  us  and  ask  for  the  bylaws  and  what  we  did  to  start  it 
and  so  on,  so  we  were  helpful  in  starting  a  lot  of  other  foundations  around  the  country. 


McCreery:  Okay.  Thank  you. 


Sister  Park  in  New  Zealand;  Australian  Parks 


McCreery:  We  wanted  to  talk  today,  too,  about  your  involvement  in  the  sister  park  relationship  in 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Trudeau:     Right. 

McCreery:  How  did  that  come  about? 

Trudeau:     We  had  visitors  periodically  from  other  countries.  Some  of  them  would  come  from  France 
when  Bill  Mott  was  there;  some  of  the  other  countries,  Australia.  When  I  became  general 
manager,  some  people  from  New  Zealand  came  up,  Phil  Jew  and  Assid  Corban,  who  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Auckland  Regional  Authority.  They  wanted  to  tour  and  see  what  we 
were  doing.  They'd  heard  about  what  we  were  doing.  After  they  were  here  a  couple  of 
times,  they  said,  "Well,  look,  you've  hosted  us  several  times.  Why  don't  we  have  you 
down  here?" 

So  the  New  Zealand  park  program,  all  of  New  Zealand  and  some  of  Australia,  were 
having  a  conference  in  one  of  the  cities  south  of  Auckland.  Phil  Jew  said,  "Well,  I  want 
you  to  come  down  and  be  the  keynote  speaker.  You'll  have  slides  and  we'll  give  you  three 
hours."  I  wondered  how  I'd  ever  fill  three  hours.  They  said,  "We'll  pay  your  way.  Bring 
your  wife  down.  We'll  host  you,  we'll  house  you,  take  you  around,  make  sure  you  see  the 
sights,  too." 
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So  we  were  the  piece  de  resistance  for  the  program  there.  I  had  Rosemary  helping  me 
put  together  slides  and  material,  background  and  things  of  that  kind.  I  developed  a 
program.  Believe  it  or  not,  I  could  fill  the  three  hours.  I  was  surprised,  myself,  I  could  fill 
the  three  hours,  but  it  went  over  very  well.  And  then  I  was  also  part  of  seminars,  where 
they  could  ask  questions  and  things,  which  they  couldn't  do  very  much  up  here. 

McCreery:  Now,  how  long  were  you  down  there? 

Trudeau:     A  month.  Then  they  had  me  go  to  all  the  cities  around,  cities  within  the  Auckland 

Regional  Authority.  They  had  me  down  to  the  capital  [Wellington]  and  other  places,  like 
down  in  Christchurch,  so  Phyllis  and  I  got  a  chance  to  see  a  lot  of  the  park  system.  We 
were  housed-Assid  Corban  and  his  wife  were  two  very  wonderful  people.  So  was  Philip 
Jew,  and  his  wife.  They  were  really  our  hosts.  The  Corbans  had  an  extra  bedroom, 
especially~asi de-he  was  the  mayor  of  one  of  the  cities  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  park 
board,  so  we  just  enjoyed  that  family  so  much. 

He  took  us  down  to  see  some  of  the  other  sights  that  we  wouldn't  have  seen  otherwise. 
They  were  wonderful  hosts.  We  got  very  well  acquainted  with  their  family,  too.  They 
come  up  here.  First  of  all,  he  had  a  vineyard,  was  doing  wine  growing,  so  he  took  me  on  a 
wine-tasting  event  that  he  hosted,  with  all  the  vineyards  in  the  area.  Very  interesting  to  try 
that  out  and  see  what  it  was  like.  We  became  very  friendly  with  the  family.  His  daughter 
and  her  husband  were  in  the  travel  business,  so  they've  been  up  on  visits.  They  were 
hosting  us  down  there,  too.  We've  hosted  them  up  here  with  their  kids,  brilliant  kids.  The 
two  kids  are  just  brilliant  kids.  They've  come  a  long  way. 

McCreery:  So  you've  had  a  good  personal  connection  that  lasted. 

Trudeau:     Yes. 

McCreery:  Now,  did  the  relationship  between  the  two  park  entities  continue  after  your  visit? 

Trudeau:     It  continued  for  a  long  time.  They  sent  one  of  their  staff  up  to  work  with  us.  He  was  here 
for  six  months,  and  we  sent  somebody  down  there  to  work  with  them  for  six  months, 
which  worked  very  well.  Since  that  time,  it  has  expanded  some.  Pat  O'Brien  has  gone 
down  there,  and  also  to  Australia. 

Now,  when  I  finished  with  Auckland  and  the  various  cities,  why,  we  went  to  Australia, 
where  we  had  an  intern  who  was  helping  developing  a  national  park.  And  so  we  visited 
him,  and  he  showed  us  around  the  national  capital  [Canberra],  and  we  visited  a  number  of 
parks  and  things  there.  Got  acquainted  with  people  in  Sydney  and  other  places. 
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Closing  Thoughts  on  Staffing  the  District  ## 


McCreery:  You  wanted  to  talk  today  a  little  bit  about  the  overview  of  your  staffing  during  your  time 

as  general  manager,  and  maybe  some  closing  thoughts  on  the  important  people  you  worked 
with. 

Trudeau:     I've  got  a  lot  of  them  to  mention,  because  as  I've  said  many  times  to  others,  you  never 

accomplish  anything  by  yourself.  You  accomplish  them  through  the  people  that  you  work 
with,  volunteers  like  Joe  Sort  and  others.  But  you  don't  get  very  far  if  you  don't  have  a 
very  supportive  staff  who  buy  into  your  vision  of  the  district.  That  started  with  the  work 
retreats,  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  with  the  basic  staff,  the  top-level  staff  people.  Our 
secretaries  would  go  on  these  as  well. 

You  start  with  your  secretaries.  I  had  two  perfectly  splendid  secretaries.  I  had  others 
for  short  periods  of  time,  but  Mary  Pantoya,  who  came  in—she  was  recruited  by  another 
old  friend  who  worked  with  Kaiser,  Barbara  Wickhorst.  She  knew  a  lot  of  people  and 
would  help  in  the  selection  of  secretaries.  She  would  screen  them.  She  was  very  helpful. 
She's  still  helpful.  She's  still  a  good  friend  and  has  helped  bring  a  lot  of  people  from 
Kaiser  into  the  district,  top-level  secretaries.  Mary  Pantoya  wasn't  one  of  those.  In  the 
review  that  she  had,  she  was  the  top  woman  that  we  had. 

McCreery:  What  period  did  she  work  with  you,  at  the  district? 

Trudeau:      She  worked  with  me  for  about  five  years,  six  years,  something  like  that.  Maybe  a  little 
more.  She  had  to  come  up  from  Fremont.  Her  husband  got  a  better  job  down  there.  He 
was  working  in  Oakland  at  the  time,  and  when  he  got  transferred  down  there  to  Fremont, 
then  she  decided  to  retire.  It  was  much  to  my  regret  because  she  was  first-rate  in  every 
way. 

McCreery:  Yes.  How  did  you  replace  her? 

Trudeau:     Well,  we  had  another  screening,  and  Barbara  was  helpful  on  that,  too.  Beverly  de  Sair 

[Copeland],  who  came  out  of  Antioch,  was  the  choice  then.  She,  too,  was  marvelous,  just 
a  wonderful  person  to  work  with.  She  was  there,  again,  for  about  six  or  seven  years.  She 
stayed  on  for  part  of  one  year  with  my  successor  but  didn't  like  his  way  of  handling  people. 
He  was  very  rough  on  people,  firing  people,  too.  So  when  Harold  Lutala,  the  board 
secretary,  was  killed  in  a  fall,  she  applied  for  the  job  of  secretary  to  the  board  and  moved 
into  that  arena.  Later,  she  remarried,  and  her  husband  was  working  in  Livermore,  so  she 
moved  down  to  Livermore.  She's  still  involved.  We  see  her  at  special  events  and  things  of 
that  kind.  She  helped  me  out  a  couple  of  times  when  I  was  working  for  the  Mott  Fund. 

Mary  Pantoya  always  says—when  they  see  her,  she  always  asks  about  me  and  how  is  the 
district  doing  and  so  on.  It's  just  a  shame  not  to  be  able  to  see  her,  but  I  do  see  Beverly 
regularly,  at  various  events.  She's  still  a  good  friend.  She  bought  books  for  friends,  the 
Mott  book,  and  knew  Bill  Mott,  too. 

Those  two  were  really  rare.  But  Barbara  brought  other  people  in,  too,  some  awfully 
good  people.  Jean  Dormann  came  in,  who  also  was  working  for  Kaiser.  She  became  the 
administrative  secretary  who  handled  things,  the  retirement  programs  and  things  of  that 
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kind.  She's  now  a  member  of  the  retirees' group.  First-rate  woman.  She  and  her  husband 
became  good  friends,  too,  as  a  result  of  that. 

And  then  she  brought  several  other  people  in  as  well  that  were  outstanding.  One  of 
them  that  she  didn't  bring  in  was  also  very  good.  Betsie  Strouzas  is  a  remarkable  person, 
too.  We  hired  her  to  be  the  secretary  for  the  master  plan.  She  worked  with  the  chap  who 
was  running  the  master  plan  study,  Bill  Home,  and  stayed  on  to  become  a  secretary  and  a 
top-level  one  in  the  department. 

And  we  had  several  others  that  did  that  as  well.  Thanks  to  what  happened,  we  have 
what  we  call  a  "Greek  contingent,"  because  a  lot  of  the  secretaries  at  Kaiser  were  Greeks, 
Greek  origin.  Ceil  Koplos  was  there  when  I  arrived.  She  left  when  her  father  died,  and  I 
got  her  to  come  back  later.  We  weren't  supposed  to  bring  somebody  like  that  back, 
somebody's  who's  retired,  but  I  brought  her  back,  and  she  stayed  until  I  left.  We  had 
others  that  came  in  as  well.  But  it  was  a  wonderful  group. 

McCreery:  Did  you  want  to  talk  about  some  of  the  managers  as  well? 

Trudeau:     Yes.  Wouldn't  have  been  able  to  get  through  the  whole  thing  without  Jerry  Kent.  He  was 
marvelous.  He  had  the  ability  to  know  the  things  that  I  didn't  know,  and  he  could  handle 
people  in  the  field,  because  that  was  his  job.  He  was  in  charge  of  park  operations  as  well. 
It  was  good  to  have  somebody  who  could  have  the  day-to-day  work.  As  he  said  to  me—he 
said,  "You've  got  to  do  the  legislative  work  because  this  is  something  I  don't  like  to  do," 
and  he  didn't  like  to  do  it.  When  we'd  get  him  up  there  once  in  a  while,  he  didn't  do  too 
badly,  but  he  didn't  like  it.  He  just  didn't  like  dealing  with  the  legislators.  My  experience 
had  been  such  that  I  wasn't  buffaloed  by  the  legislators.  They're  just  ordinary  people  like 
we  are.  It  was  easy  to  work  with  them. 

McCreery:  Well,  you  each  had  your  strengths,  and  they  were  complementary. 

Trudeau:      That's  right. 

McCreery:  Now,  what  was  his  style  in  managing  the  other  operations? 

Trudeau:      He  was  hands-on  as  much  as  he  could,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  golf  course.  He  and  I 

had  a  very  difficult  time  with  the  golf  course  because  what  happened  there  is  that  Bill  Mott 
had  put  money  into  the  Tee  Club.  Hired  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Frank  Hamburger  to  have  a 
very  good  restaurant  there,  but  with  the  fog  and  everything  at  Tilden  [Park],  that  didn't 
work  very  well.  Bill  Mott  had  built  the  driving  range,  but  the  golf  course  was  taking  so 
long  to  play-people  were  taking  six  hours  to  play  there— and  we  were  trying  to  operate  it 
ourselves,  and  it  wasn't  going  well,  so  we  got  some  ideas,  and  we  had  a  study  where  we'd 
bring  people  in  who  could  talk  about  what  they  would  do  in  operating  the  golf  course. 

We  had  a  rough  time  with  that  because  the  people  who  were  seniors  were  afraid  if  we 
brought  a  concessionaire  in  that  they  wouldn't  get  special  benefits,  which  they  were 
getting.  So  we  had  a  big  hearing  on  the  whole  thing,  and  we  had  one  of  the  judges  come 
and  chair  the  session.  Jerry  and  I  thought  we  were  going  to  be  lynched  by  the  people.  The 
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meeting  was  held  at  Tilden  in  the  Brazil  Building.  We  had  a  full  house  of  crowd,  and, 
boy,  they  really  took  us  on. 

But  it's  like  anything  else.  We  stuck  with  our  guns.  We  brought  in  Golf  of  California,  with 
a  wonderful  chap  heading  it  up,  and  they  gave  special  benefits  to  the  students  and  special 
benefits  to  the  retirees  who  were  playing  it,  so  they  were  happy.  They  made  the  Tee  Club  into 
a  kind  of  reception  place,  with  food  and  various  other  kinds  of  things,  and  they  put  millions 
into  the  golf  course  and  made  it  working  so  that  you  could  finish  a  round  of  eighteen  holes  in 
three  and  a  half  hours,  and  have  tournaments  there  as  well.  So  that  worked  very  well. 

We  started  getting  $1  million  a  year  from  them  that  went  beyond  what  they  put  into  the 
golf  course,  and  they're  still  going  strong.  Jerry  told  me  the  other  day  that  they  picked  up 
$2  million  this  last  year.  Same  operators,  different  people,  but  the  same  general  people 
operating  it. 

This  was  one  of  his  strong  suits  because  he  had  worked  on  the  golf  course.  I  never  played 
golf.  But  he  knew  more  about  golf  than  I  did,  so  he  was  very  helpful  in  things  like  this  as  well. 

McCreery:  Now,  I  feel  compelled  to  ask,  were  there  instances  where  you  and  Jerry  did  not  work  so 
well  together? 

Trudeau:     Well,  we  had  one  little  problem.  When  I  went  to  New  Zealand— we  had  talked  about 

having  a  facility.  Maybe  we'd  put  it  at  one  of  the  parks,  one  of  the  recreation  areas,  a  water 
slide.  We  talked  about  doing  that  at  one  of  the  parks,  either  at  Don  Castro  or  Cull  Canyon. 
That  unfortunately  turned  out  to  be  a  bad  decision.  When  I  came  back— I  had  previously 
said,  "It  might  better  go  to  Pleasanton,  Shadow  Cliffs,"  because  Pleasanton  at  that  time 
didn't  have  much  in  the  way  of  recreation  for  kids,  and  I  thought  that  might  be  a  good 
place  for  it.  But  Cull  Canyon  was  dragging  in  terms  of  numbers,  so  when  I  left  that  was 
where  it  was  tentatively  going  to  go. 

When  I  came  back,  the  first  board  meeting,  there  were  a  hundred  people  in  the 
audience  protesting  having  it  at  Cull  Canyon.  Jerry  had  pushed  it  quite  well  along.  He 
came  to  me  and  he  said,  "I've  botched  it.  I've  pushed  this  too  hard,  and  I've  made  a 
mistake,  and  I  should  resign."  And  I  said,  "Jerry,  everybody  makes  a  mistake.  I've  made 
'em.  If  this  is  your  worst  mistake,  let  it  be."  I  said,  "But  we  can  shift  it  to  Shadow  Cliffs." 
So  we  did.  And,  of  course,  I  was  not  going  to  accept  Jerry's  resignation.  He  was  too 
valuable,  too  well  liked.  He's  probably  the  best-liked  person  we've  ever  had  there.  He's 
still  well  liked  by  everyone. 

McCreery:  And  clearly  you  have  the  greatest  respect  for  each  other. 
Trudeau:     Oh,  absolutely. 
McCreery:  I  can  tell  from  both  sides. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  that's  right.  We're  close  friends,  and  [the]  families  [are],  still,  since  that  time.  So  he's 
number  one. 

I've  mentioned  Lew  Crutcher,  who  was  not  a  great  administrator  but  who  was  so  creative. 
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I'd  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  mention  the  good  things  we  had  with  our  law  firm.  I  still  think 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  outside  law  firm  that  wasn't  controlled  by  the  board  and 
the  staff.  You  got  an  objective  opinion.  So  we  had  hearings,  who  were  to  be  hired.  Orr, 
Wendell,  and  Lawlor  was  the  firm  I  chose.  Clayton  Orr  was  also  helpful  on  land 
acquisition.  David  Wendell,  who  became  the  head  after  Clayton  Orr  died,  helped  on  San 
Leandro  Bay  tremendously  and  on  a  lot  of  other  projects.  He  still  heads  up  the  firm. 

They  assigned  Donn  Black  to  working  with  us,  and  I  can't  say  enough  about  Donn 
Black.  He  would  always  give  us  objective  opinions.  Sometimes  I  would  agree  with  him, 
sometimes  I'd  disagree,  but  more  often  than  not,  I  found  he  was  right.  He  gave  objective 
opinions  on  things,  and  I  could  see  where  I  might  have  been  wrong.  You  have  to  be 
willing  to  accept  something  somebody  else  knows  that  you  don't  know  and  be  ready  to 
accept  it  and  carry  it  as  if  it  were  your  own.  He  was  marvelous  in  this  regard  all  the  way 
through. 

But  they  had  a  wonderful  staff  of  lawyers  besides  him  there,  working  on  our  cases.  I've 
forgotten  all  the  names,  but  we  had  a  wonderful  relationship  with  the  members  of  their 
staff. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Who  else? 

Trudeau:     In  addition  to  that,  there  were,  of  course,  the  other  department  heads.  Chris  Nelson  was 
unusually  good,  especially  in  the  naturalist  area.  I've  mentioned  him. 

We  had  an  interesting  hiring  process  for  a  public  safety  chief.  I  gathered  people  in  a 
room  and  brought  in  a  friend  of  mine  who  worked  for  the  county,  to  be  part  of  the  team 
that  was  investigating  him.  Larry  Olson  was  the  one  chosen.  He'd  been  on  the  police 
force  in  Berkeley  and  wanted  to  do  something  like  this.  He  became  outstanding  as  the 
public  safety  chief. 

To  begin  with,  he  also  could  head  up  fire.  He  had  a  fire  person  under  him.  But 
eventually  we  had  other  people  heading  up  the  fire  department.  I  mentioned  Joe  Rubini, 
who  was  such  a  marvelous  fire  chief. 

But  Larry  was  great  in  the  public  safely.  He  knew  people.  He  worked  with  the  courts 
very  well.  He  worked  with  the  other  police  departments  well.  He  learned  to  operate  the 
helicopter  out  of  this  as  well.  He  still  can  manage  the  helicopter,  and  worked  with  the 
helicopter  pilots.  They  were  fine,  too,  the  helicopter  pilots.  They  were  all  just  great. 
Wonderful  people  to  work  with.  So  he  was  outstanding,  too. 

Bob  Owen  was  very  excellent  when  it  came  to  doing  the  union  negotiations  and 
administration.  He  worked  with  the  controllers  more  than  I  did. 

We  had  two  very  excellent  controllers  during  that  time.  Ralph  Meilandt  was  very 
unusual.  He'd  come  up  from  one  of  the  other  agencies  in  southern  Alameda  County.  He 
had  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor.  He  was  always  the  guy  who  at  the  work  retreats  would 
have  the  humor,  keep  everybody  laughing.  But  he  was  excellent  when  it  came  to 
developing  the  retirement  program  and  the  medical  program.  He  brought  in  Ed  Loss  as  his 
assistant,  a  CPA.  He  was  not  a  CPA,  and  we  liked  to  have  a  CPA  in  there  at  one  point.  So 
he  brought  in  a  very  good  person  as  the  CPA,  who  also  did  a  very  excellent  job  and  who 
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unfortunately  left  during  the  administration  of  David  Pesonen.  I'm  told  he  was  asked  to  do 
some  things  that  he  wasn't  willing  to  do. 

But  there  were  a  lot  of  other  people  that  we  worked  with  as  well,  people  in  the  field. 

McCreery:  I  know  you've  named  many  of  them  as  we've  gone  along  over  these  many  weeks.  I 

wonder,  do  you  have  anything  more  to  say  about  the  whole  experience  of  being  the  head  of 
this  kind  of  an  operation  and  so  many  good  people,  by  your  own  admission? 

Trudeau:     Well,  we  had  a  good  personnel  manager  in  Karen  Weber,  who  was  very  good  at 

interviewing  people  and  doing  things.  I  mentioned  her  role  there.  Unfortunately,  she  had 
a  falling  out  later  with  Pat. 

/ 

McCreery:  Yes,  we  did  talk  about  that. 

Trudeau:     Unfortunately.  But  she's  still  friendly  and  still  talks  to  me  a  lot  and  says  those  were  the 

best  nineteen  years  she  had,  were  the  best  years  of  her  life.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  she's 
doing  at  the  present  time,  but  I  think  she  won  her  lawsuit. 

But  you  weld  a  group  together,  and  they  all  were  on  the  same  page  as  a  result  of  the 
work  retreats.  We  always  had  an  open  door  for  the  department  heads  to  come  in  and  talk. 
Jerry  and  I  would  meet  with  some  of  them  together  because  he  supervised  public  safety  as 
well,  and  the  naturalist  program.    I  would  get  involved  with  those,  but  that  was  not  my 
main  responsibility,  although  I  was  involved  in  all  of  those  things.  We  had  joint  meetings 
with  Larry  and  other  people. 

The  people  in  the  field  were  just  great.  I'd  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  mention  some  of  them. 
When  I  started,  I  headed  up  public  relations  and  legislation,  and  I  brought  people  in.  Dee 
Pruyn  had  worked  for  me  at  the  United  Way.  She  did  an  excellent  job.  When  I  moved 
into  the  general  manager's  chair,  why,  she  carried  on  for  quite  a  while,  and  then  brought  in 
Fred  Monteagle,  who  also  had  worked  with  me  at  the  United  Way  and  had  been  a 
wonderful  reporter  for  the  Oakland  Tribune.  He  did  magnificent  histories  of  various 
parks.  I  don't  know  if  you  have  those  at  The  Bancroft  Library,  but  you  should  have,  if  you 
don't.  And  the  district  has  those.  But  he  did  history  stuff  on  each  of  the  parks:  San 
Leandro  Bay  and  all  of  them,  Black  Diamond  and  others.  Unfortunately,  he  became  ill 
and  was  in  a  nursing  home  and  died  there,  unfortunately.  He  had  lost  his  wife  earlier. 
Monteagle  did  a  great  job. 

We  hired  Grace  Lewis.  Grace  Lewis  was  a  Syracuse  product  who  lived  in  Marin.  She 
was  a  vociferous—not  vociferous  but  a  writer  who  could  bang  stuff  out,  wonderful  news 
writer.  I  hadn't  known  her  in  Syracuse.  She  worked  for  one  of  the  newspapers  there,  but 
she  moved  out  West.  So  she  worked  with  me  until  she  had  trouble  with  asthma,  and  then 
she  moved  back  to  Marin  County. 

Mac  Slee  came  in,  who  also  worked  with  me  at  the  United  Way,  worked  for  a  time,  and 
then  he  went—he'd  been  the  head  of  public  relations  for  the  Red  Cross  for  a  time,  and  then 
he  moved  up  and  went  to  work  in  another  county. 
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And  then  Nancy  McKay  came  in  through  the  journalism  department  at  Cal  State 
Hayward.  She  has  loved  it  there  and  been  a  very  strong  supporter  of  the  district  and  does 
all  kind  of  things.  She's  a  rare  person.  She  handles  all  kinds  of  things  beautifully,  and 
she's  very  happy  there.  Her  sister  and  she  used  to  do  song  things,  used  to  be  able  to  do  a 
lot  of  singing  together,  and  they  were  very  good.  Her  sister  still  lives  up  in  Oregon.  Later 
Ned  MacKay  came  in,  and  he's  doing  great  work. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  Dennis  Beardsley  was  a  product  of  my  lecturing  down  at 
Texas  A&M.  I  was  invited  down  there  several  times  to  lecture  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
And  then  a  lot  of  material  that  I  gave  them  showed  up  in  their  textbook,  which  was 
interesting.  But  out  of  that  came  Dennis  Beardsley,  who  wanted  to  intern.  So  we  hired 
him  as  an  intern,  and  he  developed  so  well  that  we  made  him  an  assistant.  He  was  very 
helpful.  He's  the  first  one  who  I  had  look  at  the  facility  that  the  park  district  has  now  as  the 
headquarters.  We  didn't  have  the  money  to  do  it  at  that  time,  but  it  was  there.  It  was  a 
great  facility.  Later,  Pat  O'Brien  got  the  same  idea,  and  that's  how  they're  there.  So  he  was 
great. 

But  in  the  field  we  had  wonderful  people.  Ray  Dawson  was  another  person  that  I 
enjoyed  knowing  and  who  enjoyed  me.  Jerry  and  I  had  him  stay  with  us  at  some 
conferences,  too.  He  was  the  one  who  worked  with  Kaiser  Aluminum  at  Roberts 
[Regional  Recreation  Area],  and  he  just  enjoyed  that  and  did  a  wonderful  job.  He  got  a 
very  nice  award  this  last  time.  He's  been  at  the  district  now  for  many  years.  We  always 
talk  to  each  other  and  talk  about  the  families,  and  he  always  says,  "I  always  miss  you."  So 
he  was  great. 

Willie  Gadlin  was  a  janitor  at  the  park  district  headquarters. 
McCreery:  Yes,  we  talked  about  him  some  weeks  ago. 
Trudeau:     Did  we? 
McCreery:  Yes,  I  remember  the  name. 

Trudeau:     Yes.  Well,  Jerry  and  I  found  him  to  be  a  very  interesting  person.  He  loved  baseball.  We 
took  him  to  a  baseball  game  and  to  dinner  one  night.  He  really  enjoyed  that.  It's 
interesting  because  he  and  I  always  liked  each  other.  Unfortunately,  he  died  not  too  long 
ago,  but  his  wife  said—afterward  I  sent  a  card,  and  she  always  said  how  much  Willie 
enjoyed  me.  After  he  moved  out,  we  helped  him  get  down  to  Don  Castro  to  work  in  the 
field.  He  was  great. 

Bob  Hoyer  had  been  the  mayor  of  Clayton.  He  was  working  with  one  of  the  other 
firms  when  they  had  to  let  him  go.  He'd  been  helpful  to  us  on  our  various  campaigns.  He 
was  a  trained  person  in  the  field,  working  with  inspections,  so  we  hired  him,  and  he  did  a 
wonderful  job  and  always  was  very  helpful  on  legislation  and  other  things. 

Charlie  Tronoff  was  a  guy  who  was  very  interested  in  trains.  He  was  always  a  cigar 
smoker,  too,  but  a  very  interesting  guy.  He  worked  with  us  on  some  of  the  train  things  we 
had,  the  train  that's  out  at  Miller/Knox  now.  He's  retired. 
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Stan  Smith  was  head  of  concessions.  He  was  first  rate  also.  He  enjoyed  working  with 
other  people.  He  was  very  religious.  He  wound  up  going  up  to  Spokane  [Washington]  to 
work  with  one  of  our  former  people  in  a  program. 

Bob  Clark  was  there  when  I  started  out.  He  was  the  fire  chief  and  the  head  of  the 
program  that  we  had  for  maintenance  of  facilities.  I  always  felt-this  is  one  of  the  regrets 
of  my  life,  because  he  retired  before  we  got  the  retirement  plan  approved,  and  I  always  felt 
so  bad  because  he  would  say  to  me— he'd  see  me  at  things,  and  he'd  say,  "Dick,  my  wife 
and  I  don't  have  enough  with  our  retirement  pay  to  get  by.  Can't  you  do  something?"  And 
I  finally  got  a  small  increase  for  him,  but  I  always  felt  badly  that  I  couldn't  do  more  for 
him,  because  he'd  been  a  stalwart  of  the  district  for  many,  many  years  before  I  came,  and  I 
appreciated  all  the  work  he  did.  He  was  always  very  supportive  of  what  I  was  doing,  too,  I 
might  add. 

We  had  another  fine  person  in  Walter  Knight,  who  was  great  on  naturalist  and 
programs  of  that  kind.  He  worked  very  well  with  everybody  and  retired  and  move  up  to 
one  of  the  other  counties,  he  and  his  wife,  Irja.  They  come  down  to  things. 

Norm  Pitchford  and  his  wife  were  great.  He  was  the  engineer  who  devised  the  paving 
of  the  Lafayette-Moraga  trail.  He  tried  to  do  it  fairly  cheaply,  but  unfortunately,  with  the 
kind  of  soil  that  we  had  there,  sandy  soil  underneath,  it  didn't  stay,  so  we've  had  to  change, 
do  reworking  of  the  sand  there.  He  was  always  a  very  fine  person.  His  wife  was  very  fine, 
too.  She  always  appreciated  the  things  I  did  with  him. 

Mike  Anderson  was  brought  in  to  work  with  Lew  Crutcher.  He's  been  a  special  person. 
He's  joined  me  on  some  of  the  visits  to  Sacramento  to  deal  with  the  Boating  and 
Waterways  people.  I've  always  said  about  him— he  was  such  a  good-humored  guy. 
(Several  of  these  were  black,  you  know,  too.  We  didn't  have  any  prejudice  on  blacks  or 
Hispanics  or  women.)  Mike  was  one  of  those  rare  people.  I  always  said,  "If  anybody  ever 
tries  to  do  anything  with  you,  Mike,  let  me  know  because  I'd  go  to  bat  for  you."  And  I 
would. 

Peter  Koos  came  in.  I  always  called  him  "my  mad  Hungarian."  He  was  [of]  Hungarian 
birth  and  came  out  of— when  my  wife  and  I  visited  Hungary,  why,  he  gave  us  some  tips  and 
things.  And  he  got  us  acquainted  with  a  Hungarian  restaurant  in  San  Francisco.  He's  now 
the  head  of  park  development.  He's  probably  going  to  retire  pretty  soon.  When  I'm  at  the 
district,  I  usually  see  Peter,  and  we  sit  down  and  talk,  and  then  he  laughs  about  it.  He  said, 
"Well,  I  didn't  always  agree  with  you."  And  I  said,  "Well,  I  know  you  didn't,  but  you  were 
great  to  work  with,  Peter." 

I  have  several  others.  Debbie  Brawner,  who  was  in  personnel  and  was  very  helpful 
with  the  Mott  Fund  and  worked  with  me  on  a  number  of  projects.  She's  still  there.  She's 
working  with  one  of  the  other  chiefs  now.  She  was  great  to  work  with,  too,  all  the  time. 
Just  a  wonderful  person.  Said  to  me  last  time-she  said,  "You  know,  for  me  you  will 
always  be  my  general  manager."  Well,  we  got  along  very  well.  I  got  along  well  with  a 
number  of  other  people  who  were  really  excellent  people. 

Lou  Gigliati  was  a  field  person,  too,  at  Shadow  Cliffs.  During  one  of  the  Special 
District  meetings  in  the  mid-nineties,  the  Regional  Park  District  dedicated  a  grove  of  trees 
to  me  at  Shadow  Cliffs  Regional  Park  in  Pleasanton,  one  of  the  parks  which  I  had  a  major 
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role  in  acquiring.  The  key  staff  person  there,  Lou  Gigliati,  whom  I  knew  well,  had  signs 
on  sixty  of  the  trees  with  the  names  of  the  sixty  parks  I  had  been  responsible  for  acquiring 
during  my  tenure  as  general  manager.  That  was  a  nice  surprise  since  I  hadn't  counted  up 
the  number  of  park  areas  acquired  during  my  years  as  general  manager.  The  trees  are 
doing  well. 


Consulting  for  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  ## 


McCreery:  Let's  talk  a  little  bit  now  about  some  of  the  consulting  you  did  after  retirement.  We  did 

touch  on  that  a  little  bit  last  week,  some  of  your  early  consulting  jobs  down  in  Florida  and 
so  on,  but  when  did  you  begin  consulting  for  the  district? 

Trudeau:     When  Pat  O'Brien  came  in,  and  Jerry  was  still  there,  Pat  needed  some  help,  particularly  on 
legislation.  Hulet  [Hornbeck]  and  I  both  worked  on  two  trail  measures  as  consultants  and 
as  volunteers,  and  then  I  helped  with  legislation.  Pat  said  my  recommendations  would 
count  for  a  lot,  so  he  had  me  working  with  Ro  Aguilar,  who  handles  legislation.  I  would 
be  a  consultant  on  that,  especially  on  federal  legislation.  I'd  get  the  bills,  critique  them- 
also  the  state  legislation  that  she  would  send  to  me.  Ro  Aguilar  does  a  fine  job  on  that 
score.  So  I  worked  with  both  her  and  Pat  on  legislation. 

And  because  I  was  involved  in  so  many  other  things,  with  the  California  Greenways 
board  and  the  other  kinds  of  things,  including  the  Conservation  Fund,  I  got  copies  of 
things  from  other  places,  so  that  I  could  get  ideas  to  Pat  and  to  Ro  and  to  other  department 
heads,  including  Susan  Williams,  who  heads  up  the  fundraising  and  grants  and  does  a 
wonderful  job  there  also,  probably  the  best  grants  writer  that  I've  seen  anywhere. 

Largely,  I  give  them  things  that  they  can  use,  ideas  that  they  can  use,  suggested 
legislation,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  ideas  that  I've  gotten  from  other  agencies  by 
reading  the  materials  and  getting  the  material  I  still  get  from  some  of  the  others.  I  still  get 
material  from  Huron-Clinton  and  other  places. 

So  that's  been  a  very  rewarding  thing  for  the  district,  as  well  as  me,  because  that's 
added  a  small  amount  to  my  bank  account,  not  a  lot,  but  it's  been  fun  doing,  you  know, 
too. 

McCreery:  Now,  on  a  personal  note,  what  was  it  like  for  you  to  make  the  transition  to  consultant  after 
being  used  to  running  the  entire  place  single-handedly—with  much  help? 

Trudeau:     Well,  it  wasn't  that  difficult  because  you  had  an  aura  about  you,  having  run  the  district,  and 
in  the  consulting  jobs  that  I  did,  I  was  hired  largely  because  of  the  knowledge  I  had.  I 
talked  about  the  bond  acts  in  Florida  and  other  places,  the  fundraising  programs  that  I'd 
done  in  Washington  state,  other  places. 

I've  done  other  programs  as  well.  I  did  a  reorganization  study  for  the  California 
Association  of  Recreation  and  Park  Districts  that  was  adopted.  Cleveland  [Ohio]  Metro 
Parks  was  one  that  I  had  a  very  close  relationship  with.  The  chap,  Vern  Harternberg,  who 
is  general  manager  there  was  also  involved  in  the  Special  District  Forum.  Fine  guy.  And 
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so  I  was  one  of  those  two  that  were  brought  in  to  serve  as  consultants  for  their  master  plan. 
We  were  there-another  chap  and  I  were  there  many  times. 

We  gave  them  a  lot  of  good  information  and  things.  I  recommended  that  they  have  a 
foundation.  I  recommended  a  variety  of  things  for  them,  something  they  should  do  with 
disabled  people,  what  they  should  do  with  the  master  plan  and  things  of  that  kind.  The 
people  there  were  very  impressed  with  the  things  both  of  us  offered,  and  that  was  very 
rewarding,  and  I  still  keep  in  contact  with  him,  and  he  sends  things  to  me  even  now. 

I  did  a  study  on  parks  for  ABAG  as  well.  The  present  head  of  ABAG  is  the  one  who 
hired  me  to  do  that,  because  they  were  looking  to  see  what  kind  of  things  might  happen 
with-the  possibility  [that]  other  special  districts  might  [be  formed],  things  of  that  kind. 

Hulet  and  I  both  did  a  program  for  Marin  County,  for  three  cities,  Fairfax,  San 
Anselmo,  and  Ross,  for  "It's  Time  for  a  Park."  The  chap  that  ran  that  program  needed 
some  consultants  who  could  give  them  help  on  the  things  they  were  doing  with  their 
committee.  We  gave  them  a  lot  of  help  in  doing  that.  Brought  people  in  that  could  help 
on  that,  on  strategy,  finance,  planning  this  community  park. 

For  a  time,  as  a  result  of  my  work  trying  to  negotiate  the  annexation  of  part  of  the 
system  up  in  Vallejo  and  Fairfield  and  other  places,  why,  I  was  asked  first  to  be  on  the 
board  of  the  Solano  County  Farmlands  and  Open  Space  Foundation,  and  I  served  on  that 
for  three  years  and  helped  them,  in  great  measure,  and  then  came  back  in  1992  to  help 
them  again  with  the  triangle  study  that  they  had  for  the  three  cities. 

When  I  had  to  retire  from  that  one  because  that  was  taking  a  lot  of  time  with  the  other 
projects,  then  Hulet  stepped  in,  and  he's  been  on  that  board  ever  since,  which  is  good 
because  he's  given  them  a  lot  of  help  on  land  acquisition  that's  been  very  helpful. 

So  those  are  a  number  of  the  consulting  assignments,  along  with  the  cities  that  I 
mentioned  before,  Vallejo  and  Visalia,  where  I  was  able  to  help  Dennis  Beardsley  get  the 
job  and  similar  things. 

McCreery:  Do  you  have  a  favorite  consulting  job  among  all  these? 

Trudeau:     Well,  the  favorite  one,  I'd  have  to  say,  was  either  Cleveland  Metro  Parks  or  the  St.  Paul 
[Minnesota]  and  the  [Ramsey]  County  one. 

McCreery:  I  remember  that,  yes. 

Trudeau:     Yes,  because  that  gave  me  a  chance  to  see  my  cousins  up  there  and  to  offer  some  things 
that  were  quite  novel.  Ramsey  County  and  St.  Paul. 

McCreery:  Yes,  I  can  see  why  that  one  appealed  to  you. 
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Ballot  Measure  AA.  1988 


McCreery:  Now,  to  return  for  a  moment  to  consulting  you  did  for  the  district,  let's  talk  for  a  moment 
about  the  campaign  for  Measure  AA,  which  was  on  the  ballot  in  November  1988. 

Trudeau:     Right.  Hulet  and  I  were  both  asked  to  serve  on  that,  and  we  did.  Originally,  Senator 
[John]  Nejedly  and  Cornell  Maier  would  serve  as  chairpersons,  and  Hulet  and  I  as  vice 
chairmen.  Unfortunately,  Cornell  Maier  was  in  the  process  of  selling  Kaiser  Aluminum, 
and  he  had  to  drop  out.  He  did  raise  $25,000  for  the  campaign,  though,  before  he  left. 
John  Nejedly  had  both  a  bad  back  and  heart  problems,  and  he  chaired  a  lot  of  the  early 
meetings,  but  then  he  was  in  the  hospital  and  he  had  to  drop  out. 

So  Hulet  and  I  became  the  chairs  to  run  it,  and  that's  how  we  got~before  we  took  over, 
a  very  fine  person  came  in  to  be  the  consultant,  George  Manross,  and  he's  still  working  for 
the  district  and  he's  still  working  and  doing  surveys  and  things  of  that  kind.  George  is 
probably  the  best  pollster  and  strategist  I've  ever  seen.  He's  the  one  who  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  having  the  deer  for  the  slogan  for  Measure  AA.  I've  got  copies  of  what  he  did,  the 
brochure  which  said,  "Let's  save  them,"  showing  the  deer. 

Working  with  me,  he  recommended  that  the  district  use  the  zoo  as  one  of  the  recipients 
of  money.  We  talked  about  having  the  park  district's  money  that  they  got  from  Measure 
AA  also  go  to  the  cities  and  the  other  special  districts.  It's  interesting  that  the  district  board 
did  not  like  that  idea  to  begin  with,  especially  the  zoo.  We  had  two  people  who  insisted 
that  the  zoo  be  included. 

McCreery:  Who  were  those? 

Trudeau:     They  were  Assemblyman  Elihu  Harris  and  who  was  the  other  one?  One  Democrat  and  the 
other  Republican.  Assemblyman  Bill  Baker.  They  took  money  away  from  the  district 
when  Pesonen  would  not  agree  to  doing  anything  for  the  zoo.  They  got  upset  with  him, 
and  they  took  money  away  from  the  district,  which  the  district  has  never  gotten  back, 
unfortunately.  But  they  were  instrumental  in  keeping  the  zoo  in  there.  As  George 
Manross  said,  that  would  mean  about  10  percent  more  [votes]  in  the  election  if  they  were 
involved  and  helpful,  and  they  were. 

We  got  all  the  cities  working  in  that  one,  too.  We  helped  raise  some  of  the  money.  I 
personally  did  all  of  the  media.  We  got  everyone  but  the  Hayward  Daily  Review  to 
support-the  television  stations,  all  the  newspapers.  By  personal  visits,  got  them  all.  The 
finale,  the  campaign  was  still  short  money,  so  I  went  to  one  of  the—I  forgot  even  who  it 
was  now— went  to  one  of  the  people  I  knew  I  could  get  money  from,  and  we  raised  the  last 
$10,000  that  put  us  over  the  top. 

That  was  a  tight  one.  It  passed,  but  not  by  much. 

McCreery:  Yes,  I  read  that  it  passed  with  67.5  percent,  averaged  over  the  two  counties. 
Trudeau:      That's  right. 
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McCreery:  It  passed  here  in  Alameda  but  didnt  pass  in  Contra  Costa,  but  brought  together- 
Trudeau:     Since  it  was  a  district-wide  measure,  it  applied  to  both. 
McCreery:  Yes,  so  that  is  a  close  race. 

Trudeau:     The  rest  of  that  was  important,  too,  because  George  said,  "I  can't  do  a  lot.  You're  recently 
out  of  the  district.  You  need  to  go  and  persuade  people  in  the  district  to  support  the  zoo 
and  support  giving  money  to  the  zoo  and  also  to  give  money  to  the  cities."  So  I  lobbied 
the  board,  I  lobbied  the  staff,  and  talked  Janet  Cobb  to  support  the  zoo—she  was  working 
there  at  the  time—and  talked  the  board  into  it.  I  wanted  33.3  percent  for  the  cities,  but  the 
district  board  dropped  it  down  to  25  percent.  But  that  worked  out  fine.  And  the  zoo  got 
their  money  off  the  top,  and  they  benefitted.  I  got  them  to  hire  Doreta  Chancy  to  do 
fundraising  for  them,  and  she  raised  over  a  $1  million  for  the  zoo,  too.  I  was  on  the 
steering  committee,  along  with  Anne  Woodell,  Oakland's  park  and  recreation  chair  person, 
for  the  zoo  for  a  time. 

So  that's  how  that  worked.  I'm  glad  to  say  that  it's  been  helpful  to  the  district.  The 
district  has  floated  the  bonds,  and  they  have  one  more  to  go,  and  then  they  probably  are 
going  to  have  to  go  back  and  try  to  get  an  extension. 

McCreery:  Yes,  that's  this  year,  isn't  it? 

Trudeau:     Yes,  maybe,  depending  on  the  economy,  the  last  of  it.  So  on  the  docket  is  a  review  of  that 
and  Measure  W,  which  they  lost,  unfortunately,  thanks  to  problems  at  the  district. 

McCreery:  Were  you  involved  on  that  one  as  well? 

Trudeau:     I  tried  to  help  on  that  one,  but  my  advice  was  not  heeded. 

McCreery:  Ah,  okay.  Is  there  a  story  there? 

Trudeau:     Well,  I  didn't  think  that  Peter  Volin  deserved  to  be  fired.  What  he  tried  to  do  was~he  was 
heading  up—remember,  he  had  been  in  the  union,  a  leader  in  the  union,  and  as  the  person 
handling  retirement  programs,  he  didn't  want  to  see  the  union  negotiate  for  cuts  in  the 
medical  program.  So  he  talked  that  up,  and  that's  what  they  got  him  on,  that  he  had  talked 
to  the  union  and  talked  to  other  people  about  what  was  bad  in  the  contract,  so  they  made 
him  pay  for  that  one.  But  he  won  the  lawsuit,  in  arbitration. 

My  advice  to  the  board  and  to  Pat  was  don't  fire  the  guy.  When  he  was  put  on  leave 
and  all  of  those  things  in  the  arbitration,  I  recommended  that  he  be  brought  back  willingly 
by  Pat,  with  open  arms,  and  that  would  ease  everything  up.  Pat  said  he  couldn't  do  it 
because  of  the  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  department  heads.  But  I  think  that  was  a  mistake 
on  his  part. 

But  the  attorney  for  the  district,  who  is  now  an  in-house  attomey-I  wish  they'd  had 
Wendell,  Rosen,  Black,  and  Dean  because  Donn  Black  said  he  wouldn't  have  let  that 
happen.  But  the  attorney  for  the  district,  who  has  done  a  very  good  job  in  other  ways,  said 
to  me  once,  "If  you'd  been  general  manager,  you  would  have  fired  him  sooner."  I  said, 
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"No,  I  would  have  talked  to  him  first."  Nobody  talked  to  him  before  that.  If  you  were  Pat 
or  the  general  manager— he  was  a  middle  management  person.  You  really  should  have 
talked  to  him  and  found  out  what  happened.  But  they  didn't  do  that. 

McCreery:  Well,  that  tells  me  something,  too,  in  summary,  about  your  management  style,  doesn't  it? 

Trudeau:     Right.  That's  right. 

McCreery:  Your  approach  to  problems,  shall  we  say? 

Trudeau:     Right.  You  have  to  be  involved  in  those  and  try  to  make  something  happen  that  doesnt 

make  it  difficult  for  the  district.  Find  ways  to  work  things  out  that  are  good  for  everybody. 
Don't  make  a  martyr  out  of  somebody.  That's  what  happened  to  Peter,  and  a  couple  of 
others  since  then,  unfortunately. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Well,  any  other  significant  consulting  for  the  district  that  you  would  particularly 
like  to  mention? 

Trudeau:     No,  I  think  that's  been  it.  I've  helped  on  some  of  the  grant  programs  with  Susan  Williams, 
and  that's  been  good.  I've  enjoyed  that,  and  I've  been  able  to  sit  down  with  George 
Manross  and  Pat  a  number  of  times  to  talk  things  through.  George  always  involves  me  in 
the  things  that  he's  doing  because  our  working  relationships  have  been  great  all  the  way 
around. 


The  Trudeau  Legacy;  The  Mott  Fund 


McCreery:  Let's  talk  generally  for  a  moment.  What's  the  legacy  of  Richard  Trudeau? 

Trudeau:      Well,  I  think  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  parks  and  a  lot  of  trails  were  developed.  You  have  to 

say,  again,  that  this  was,  again,  a  team  effort.  Hulet  was  probably  the  best  land  acquisition 
person  that  I  saw,  and  I  got  to  visit  all  of  the  special  districts,  and  he  was  the  best  land 
acquisition  chief  that  anybody  had.  We  had  to  work  together.  We  started  out  not  working 
as  well  together,  but  we  found  that  we  worked  better  together  later,  and  we  worked  very 
closely  with  each  other.  Hulet  wouldn't  buy  a  piece  of  property,  of  course,  without  talking 
to  me  first,  reviewing  it;  we'd  visit  it  together.  And  we  worked  very  well,  and  we're  still 
close  friends. 

McCreery:  You  even  retired  together,  pretty  much. 

Trudeau:      That's  right.  He  retired  in  December,  and  I  retired  the  next  year.  I  helped  him  with  his 
retirement  plan,  too.  So  that  helped. 

McCreery:  Okay,  now,  back  to  your  legacy.  What  else  do  you  have  to  say  about  that? 

Trudeau:     Well,  between  us  we  acquired  a  lot  of  parks.  Some  of  them  were  remarkable,  like  Black 
Diamond;  some  were  remarkable,  like  Point  Pinole.  Del  Valle  was  one  that  was 
remarkable  that  we  leased.  We  left  a  legacy  of  visitors  to  parks.  The  surveys  we  had  used 
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to  say  ten  to  fifteen  million  visitors  a  year  visiting  the  parks,  and  the  studies  always  show 
that  the  public,  people  enjoy  the  parks.  The  rating  that  George  gets  is  very  high  of  the 
people  who  use  the  district  parks. 

And  the  people  on  the  trails  obviously  do  the  same  thing.  We've  had  trail  people  come 
up  and  work  with  us.  When  I  was  chairing  the  California  Greenways  board,  which  came 
out  of  working  with  the  President's  Commission  on  Americans  Outdoors--!  was  a  senior 
adviser  there  and  offered  quite  a  number  of  recommendations  and  enjoyed  working  with 
the  people  who  were  on  that  board.  They  were  very  good. 

[One  of  the  recommendations  I  made  to  the  President's  Commission,  given  directly  to 
its  chairman,  former  governor  of  Tennessee  and  at  that  time  president  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  was  to  have  each  state  do  a  conference-symposium  on  economic  benefits 
occurring  to  parks  and  open  space.8  A  number  of  states  followed  this  suggestion  and  did 
so.  California  was  one  of  the  first  to  do  so.  The  California  Park  and  Recreation  Society 
under  its  executive  director  asked  me  to  chair  such  a  program,  which  I  did  in  the 
Sacramento  Convention  Center.  I  put  together  a  committee  of  vice  chairs,  Ray  Murray  and 
Joan  Chaplick,  both  of  the  Western  Region  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Both  did  a 
wonderful  job  with  the  many  panel  groups. 

Co-chairs  of  the  keynote  session,  which  opened  the  three-day  meeting,  were  Mel  Lane 
(then  heading  up  Sunset  magazine)  and  Cornell  Maier  (then-president  of  Kaiser 
Aluminum).  Keynote  speakers  were  William  Perm  Mott,  Jr.,  just  returned  from  his  four 
years  as  director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and  Russell  Train. 

The  group  of  200  attending  the  Economic  Benefits  Conference  was  divided  into 
smaller  groups,  which  concentrated  on  separate  aspects  of  economic  benefits.  The  final 
program,  which  ended  the  conference,  heard  reports  from  the  smaller  groups  and  passed  a 
resolution  supporting  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Americans  Outdoors.  The  key  recommendation  was  to  put  together  a  large  fund  to  carry 
out  the  other  recommendations. 

Subsequently,  I  was  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  attempted  to  secure  the  help  of  the 
highly  regarded  public  relations  firm  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  to  promote  the  PCAO 
report.  Helping  me  in  this  endeavor  was  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  the  head  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  but  unfortunately  neither  President  Reagan  nor  President  Bush  were 
in  favor  of  pushing  the  funding  aspects  and  withheld  the  release  of  the  full  PCAO's  report. 
Governor  Lamar  Alexander  and  others  pushed  for  its  release  and  carried  it  to  federal  court 
in  the  state  of  Washington,  where  eventually  they  won  the  release  of  the  full  report. 
Funding  proposals  to  make  grants  through  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  have 
ensued  until  recently,  when  under  President  Clinton  they  were  successful.  The  other  key 
recommendation  was  that  of  Patrick  Noonan,  the  president  of  the  Conservation  Fund,  who 
suggested  at  a  meeting  that  the  PCAO  should  revive  the  idea  of  greenways.  Greenways 
has  since  been  a  staple  of  many  state  programs,  particularly  of  Florida,  Maryland,  Oregon, 
Ohio,  and  California.]9 


8The  bracketed  section  was  inserted  by  Mr.  Trudeau  during  his  review  of  the  draft  transcript. 
9End  of  inserted  section. 
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As  a  result  of  that,  the  president  of  the  Conservation  Fund  asked  if  I  would  start  a 
greenway  program,  because  that  was  one  of  the  ideas  he  had. 

So  I  started  the  greenway  program  in  California,  and  we  did  an  excellent  job.  We  got 
funding  from  the  Conservation  Fund  and  from  other  foundations.  I  raised  a  lot  of  the 
funds  from  foundations  and  other  places,  and  put  a  board  together  of  people  from  all 
around,  people  that  I  knew,  and  Hulet  was  on  it,  and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Dick  Bishop, 
who  was  president  of  the  mid-Peninsula,  and  others. 

Chris  Jarvi,  down  south  in  Anaheim.  I  have  to  mention  Chris  Jarvi  because  I  helped 
him  become  president  of  NRPA,  and  he's  been  one  of  my  strongest  supporters.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  wrote  a  nice  letter  when  I  got  the  award  there  and  has  been  a  close  friend 
ever  since,  too,  as  has  Fran  Mainella  down  in  Florida. 

But  the  legacy  also  goes  back  to  what  we  did  in  developing  parks.  As  I  mentioned  I 
think  earlier,  we  had  a  plan  to  begin  with  that  I  don't  think  is  being  followed  now,  but 
where  we  would  say,  "Here's  what  we  might  plan  for  this  park,  and  this  is  what  it  might 
cost  to  develop  it,  and  this  is  what  it  might  cost  for  maintenance,"  so  that  we'd  have  an  idea 
of  how  much  of  that  money  that  we  got  from  A.B.  925,  which  of  course  we  lost,  but  when 
we  got  back,  how  much  of  the  money  we  got  would  have  to  go  for  this,  so  that  we  weren't 
planning  to  do  something  that  we  couldn't  afford  to  do. 

McCreery:  How  good  were  you  at  thinking  ahead  like  that? 

Trudeau:     I  thought  I  was  very  good  at  that.  That  was  one  of  my  strong  suits,  was  to  look~I  always 
would  say  to  my  people,  "Look  at  the  move  after  the  one  ahead,"  rather  than  just  the  next 
day.  And  they  did  that.  They  adopted  that  slogan.  They  heard  me  say  it  enough,  too.  So 
that's  one  of  the  things  that  we  did  do,  was  look  ahead.  I  think  I  was  a  good  administrator 
too. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Let's  talk  for  a  moment,  switching  gears  a  little,  about  your  work  with  the  Mott 
Fund  since  you've  retired. 

Trudeau:     That  was  an  interesting  thing  because  Bill  Mott  was  my  mentor,  as  you  know.  We  worked 
together  when  he  was  at  the  State  of  California,  we  worked  together  when  he  was  at  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  we  worked  together  when  he  went  to  work  at  the  Presidio  [of 
San  Francisco].  I  had  an  ear  specialist  that  worked— when  I  had  ear  surgery— who  knew  the 
people  at  UCSF  closely,  and  so  I  got  Bill  Mott  to  meet  with  the  chancellor  there.  They 
were  interested  at  the  time  in  taking  over  a  facility  at— the  University  of  California  at  San 
Francisco  would  move  into  and  take  over  the  hospital  there  and  some  of  the  research 
facilities  at  the  Presidio.  They  found  that  the  cost  of  doing  that  for  them  would  be  too 
high,  but  they  came  very  close  to  being  able  to  do  that.  They  were  sorry  they  couldn't  do 
it.  They  finally  moved  out,  and  are  located  in  San  Francisco,  at  another  location. 

But  I  worked  with  Bill  Mott  on  a  lot  of  things  there.  We  were  always  very  close.  I 
spoke  at  his  various  anniversaries  and  other  things.  We  worked  together— I  think  it's  not 
telling  a  secret  anymore,  but  he  was  not  very  happy  with  George  Bush  [Sr.],  and  so  he  was 
going  to  support  [William  J.]  Clinton.  He'd  seen  Clinton  down  in  Little  Rock  and  helped 
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with  some  programs  down  there.  Clinton  had  said  some  good  things  about  Bill  Mott  when 
he  was  down  there  helping  him. 

So  he  wanted  to  help  Clinton,  but  he  was  working  for  the  National  Park  Service  at  the 
Presidio,  so  he  couldn't  say  that  he  was  going  to  support  him.  So  he  said  to  me—the 
advisor  to  Clinton  is  coming  out,  the  environmental  and  economic  advisor  is  coming  out 
on  the  Clinton  team~"Why  don't  we  put  a  package  together  for  him,  working  together?"  I 
said,  "Okay."  So  we  put  a  package  together  that  looked  very  good,  ideas  from  both  of  us. 

Well,  he  couldn't  fax  it  back  to  the  guy,  so  we  said,  okay—one  of  the  board  members  of  the 
Mott  Fund,  later,  was  Jo  Hemphill,  who's  unfortunately  been  ill  for  a  time.  She  was  a  close 
friend,  too.  She  said  she'd  fax  the  material  on  her  fax  machine  to  the  guy.  We  were  supposed 
to  meet  with  this  chap  when  he  came  to  San  Francisco  and  maybe  also  with  Clinton.  But  that 
was  unfortunate  because  Bill  had  the  heart  problem,  and  he  died  before  that. 

At  the  time  he  died,  I  said  to  the  people  at  the  Presidio,  particularly  Brian  O'Neill— I 
said,  "Why  don't  we  have  the  visitors'  center  named  for  Bill  Mott,  because  he's  the  one 
who  devised  the  plan  there?"  They  thought  that  was  a  good  idea.  That  idea  came  to  me  at 
the  memorial  service  for  Bill  Mott,  where  Brian  O'Neill  and  I  both  spoke.  He  thought  it 
was  a  good  idea,  and  we  followed  up  on  that. 

The  next  thing  I  knew,  the  two  sons  had  gotten  started  on  it,  John  [Mott]  and  Bill  Mott 
HI.  Bill  Lane  was  asked  to  be  on  the  board  by  them,  as  well  as  I.  So  we  had  a  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  with  Brian  O'Neill  and  a  couple  of  other  people.  At  that  meeting,  why,  Bill 
Lane  said  to  Bill  Mott--he  said,  "Bill,  if  we  want  this  to  go,  Dick  has  to  be  the  chairperson 
because  he's  an  administrator.  He  knows  what  to  do.  He  can  raise  the  funds,  and  I'll  help 
with  the  funding.  So  is  that  all  right  with  you,  Bill?" 

He  said  yes,  so  that's  how  I  became  the  chairperson  of  the  Mott  Fund. 
McCreery:  And  that  was  a  role  that  lasted  quite  some  time. 
Trudeau:     You  said  it.  It's  not  over  yet. 

McCreery:  Right.  Well,  we  don't  have  much  time,  but  tell  me  quickly  what  were  the  main 
accomplishments  of  that  fund,  and  where  does  it  stand  today? 

Trudeau:     Well,  we're  about  to  turn  the  money  we  have  left  over  to  the  GGNPA  [Golden  Gate 

National  Park  Association]  for  them  to  develop  the  new  exhibits  that  have  to  be  done,  one 
on  Bill  Mott's  success  with  the  ideas  he  had;  maybe  another  video.  We  got,  of  course,  well 
acquainted  with  people  at  KGO-TV,  who  were  able  to  help  us  with  doing  a  wonderful 
video  that's  being  shown  at  the  Presidio,  eighteen  and  a  half  minutes.  Doug  McConnell 
was  just  terrific,  and  his  staff  were  great  to  work  with.  They  were  wonderful. 

McCreery:  But  the  fund,  itself,  will  go  out  of  existence  at  this  time? 

Trudeau:     Pretty  closely,  although  we'll  keep  some  people,  like  the  Mott  family  and  a  couple  of  others, 
watching  out  to  see  that  they  do  things  right.  Now,  that  may  or  may  not  work.  Donn  Black  is 
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negotiating  with  Dick  Bunce  over  there  now.  They  worked  together  on  the  original  agreement. 
And  then  we'll  all  get  involved  in  that. 

But  we've  had  the  naming  of  the  visitors'  center  for  Bill  Mott.  We  developed  the  book, 
Prophet  of  the  Parks.  We've  gotten  Bill  Mott  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  the  National 
Recreation  and  Parks  [Association].  And  we've  been  successful  in  carrying  his  legacy  on, 
too,  which  is  good. 

McCreery:  All  right.  Let's  finish,  if  you  don't  mind,  with  just  a  few  words  about  your  work  with 
Junior  Statesmen  since  retirement. 

Trudeau:     Right.  I  began  getting  interested  in  Junior  Statesmen  when  I  won  a  scholarship  to 

Montezuma  School  from  high  school.  Prof  Rogers  was  the  head  of  it,  the  headmaster.  He 
got  me  interested  in  Junior  Statesmen.  Took  me  to  conventions.  I  said,  "If  I'm  elected  to 
the  state  assembly"--my  roommate  and  I  were  both  elected,  Joe  Egenberger~we  were  both 
elected  to  the  assembly.  Participated.  And  I  said,  "If  I'm  elected,  when  I  go  back  to  the 
University  of  Washington" —although  Joe  and  his  family  wanted  me  to  stay  with  him  and 
go  to  Cal,  but  my  mother  said,  "No,  you've  got  to  come  home." 

So  I  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Washington.  I  said,  "Okay,  I'll  start  the  Junior 
Statesmen  of  Washington."  Which  I  did.  Ken  Connelly,  who  was  a  good  friend,  drove  me 
around  to  the  various  places.  We  organized  chapters  everywhere,  had  the  national 
convention  there. 

McCreery:  Yes,  we  did  actually  cover  that  earlier.  I  was  thinking  more  about  the  work  that  you've 
done  with  the  group  in  recent  years. 

Trudeau:     Oh,  I've  been  on  the  executive  committee.  I've  helped  save  the  present  executive  director 
from  being  fired,  due  to  alcoholism  at  one  point  that  he  had,  and  got  him  into  a  treatment 
center,  which~I  did  the  same  thing  at  the  district,  because  I  realized  that  you  had  to  help 
people,  doing  this,  who  had  this  problem.  And  we  saved  a  couple  of  jobs  and  saved  a 
couple  of  people  by  doing  that.  In  this  case,  we  saved  Richard  Prosser,  saved  his  bacon. 

More  recently,  I  was  involved  in  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Junior  Statesmen—and, 
again,  I  ran  the  sixtieth  anniversary  for  the  Junior  Statesmen.  The  president  who  was  there 
said  it  was  the  best  anniversary  program  we'd  ever  had.  We  had  a  couple  of  very  fine 
speakers.  Ed  Meese  was  one  of  them.  The  chap  who  was  the  press  secretary  to  Clinton, 
Mike  McCurry,  was  another  one,  whom  I'd  met  when  he  was  a  junior  governor.  At  that 
time,  I  was  elected  junior  regional  president,  so  I  met  him  many,  many  years  ago. 

McCreery:  Again,  these  long  histories! 

Trudeau:      That's  right.  That's  right.  And  I  worked  very  closely  with  members  of  the  board.  When  I 
tried  to  retire  from  the  board— I'd  started  the  program  there  for  emeritus  people,  because 
that  was  something  they  needed  to  keep  some  of  the  people  on,  so  at  the  board  meeting, 
when  I  said  to  them  I  was  going  to  retire  and  become  an  emeritus,  the  man  who  had  been 
president  of  the  board,  who  I  fought  with  about  firing  the  executive  director,  was  the  one 
who  said,  "We  can't  let  you  resign.  You've  been  too  important."  Even  that  day  I  had 
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talked  to  the  Junior  Statesmen  attorney  and  saved  their  bacon,  because  I  was  able  to  talk 
about  the  park  district  and  its  problems.  They  were  about  to  have  the  same  problem. 

So  I'm  still  a  member  of  the  board,  although  I  don't  have  to  go  to  all  the  meetings.  I'm 
not  on  the  executive  committee  anymore,  but  I'm  still  involved. 

McCreery:  Okay.  Well,  congratulations. 


Transcribed  by  Mim  Eisenberg 
Final  Typed  by  Shannon  Page 
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Biographical  Information 
Richard  C.  Trudeau 

Accomplishments  with  East  Bav  Regional  Park  District 

District  has  grown  from  19  parks  and  20,000  acres  in  1968  to  45  parks  and  60,000  acres  in  1985. 

Number  of  park  visitors  has  grown  from  6  million  in  1968  to  estimated  14  million  in  1984. 

Parks  developed  and  opened  to  public  use  since  1968: 

1 .  Ardenwood  Regional  Preserve  -  1 985 

2.  Bishop  Ranch- 1985 

3.  Black  Diamond  Mines  Regional  Preserve  -  1973 

4.  Claremont  Canyon  Regional  Preserve 

5 .  Contra  Loma  Regional  Park  -  1 968 

6.  Coyote  Hills  Regional  Park  -  1 968 

7.  Del  Valle  Regional  Park  -  1970 

8.  Don  Castro  Regional  Recreation  Area  -  1969 

9.  Garin  Regional  Park  -  1 97 1 

10.  Hayward  Regional  Shoreline 

1 1 .  Las  Trampas  Regional  Wilderness  -  1970 

12.  Little  Hills  Regional  Recreation  Area 

13.  Martinez  Regional  Shoreline 

14.  Miller/Knox  Regional  Shoreline  -  1972 

15.  Mission  Peak  Regional  Preserve 

16.  Morgan  Territory  Regional  Preserve  -  1976 

17.  Point  Isabel  Regional  Shoreline  -  1976 

18.  Point  Pinole  Regional  Shoreline  -  1971 

19.  San  Leandro  Bay  Regional  Shoreline 

20.  Shadow  Cliffs  Regional  Recreation  Area  -  1971 

21.  Tassajar  Creek  Regional  Land  Bank 

22.  Wildcat  Canyon  Regional  Park  -  1973 

Completed  Trails: 

1 .  Alameda  Creek  Trail,  1 972,  1 1 .4  miles 

2.  Briones  to  Mt.  Diablo  Trail,  1982,  11.5  miles 

3.  Clark/Boas  Trail,  1978,  0.9  miles 

4.  Contra  Costa  Canal  Trail,  1982,  13.3  miles 

5.  Lafayette/Moraga  Trail,  Phases  I  &  II,  1977,  5.7  miles 

6.  Lafayette/Moraga  Trail,  Phase  HI,  1984,  1.58  miles 

7.  Las  Trampas  to  Mt.  Diablo  Trail,  Phase  I,  1984,  2.08  miles 

8.  Oakland  Regional  Trails,  1976,  27.5  miles 

9.  Old  Moraga  Ranch  Trail,  1972,  4.2  miles 

10.  San  Lorenzo  Trail,  Phase  I,  1983,  3.28  miles 

11.  Skyline  National  Trail,  1976,  4.8  miles 

12.  Stanley  Blvd.  Trail,  1976,  1.1  miles 

13.  State  Riding  &  Hiking  Trail,  Phase  I,  1984,  6.2  miles 

Total  Trail  Miles  93.54  miles 
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SIGNIFICANT  AWARDS  MADE  TO  RICHARD  TRUDEAU 


1 .  Silver  Anvil  -  the  highest  Public  Relations  award  made  by  the  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America.  Awarded  in  New  York  City  at  the  Hotel  for  Public  Relations  in  time  of 
Crisis  (United  Way),  1963. 

2.  Outstanding  Administrator  Award,  Contra  Costa  Taxpayers  Association,  1949. 

3.  Member  of  the  Senior  Advisory  Committee  on  the  President's  Commission  on 
Americans  Outdoors,  1985-86. 

4.  Award  of  Excellent,  (professional  award),  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association, 
1970. 

5.  Pugsley  Award  from  the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association  and  the  national  Park 
Foundation  and  the  American  Academy  for  Park  and  Recreation  Administration  (100  top 
park  executives  nationally  and  educators),  1990. 

6.  Fellowship  Award  (highest  award  given)  by  the  California  Park  and  Recreation  Society, 
1991. 

7.  Conservation  Award  (national  award),  Chevron  Corporation,  1992. 

8.  Professional  Emeritus  Award,  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association  (Pacific 
Southwest  Regional  Council),  2001. 

9.  President's  Award,  NASORLO,  1991  -  presented  by  William  Walters,  Assistant 
Director,  National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

10.  Distinguished  Service  Award,  Junior  Statesmen  of  America,  1994,  presented  by  Edwin 
Meese,  presidential  counselor  at  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  ISA,  1994.  (Trudeau  chaired 
the  60th  Anniversary  program). 
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QUOTATIONS  FROM  OTHERS  THAT  INSPIRED  RICHARD  TRUDEAU  IN  HIS  PARK, 
ENVIRONMENTAL,  AND  RECREATION  WORK 


1.    Philosophy  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  "that  man  is  in  the  right  who  is  most  closely  in  league  with 
the  future." 


2.   Dictum  of  John  Gardner  (Common  Cause),  "People  have  the  right  to  expect  four  things 
from  their  government:  effectiveness,  access,  responsiveness,  and  accountability." 


3.   Philosophy  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  As  Carlyle  understood  the  paths  of  man  upon  this  earth, 
life  asked  only  one  simple  question:  "Will  you  be  a  hero  or  will  you  be  a  coward?"  And 
Carlyle' s  answer  and  philosophy  were  equally  simple,  "Never  give  up  and  never  give  in. 
Fight  it  through.  You've  got  what  it  takes  and  God  will  help  you." 


4.    Philosophy  of  Bill  Mott:  "Vision  is  a  powerful  things  -  a  dream  based  on  a  clear 
perception  of  the  future,  combined  with  a  commitment  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
make  it  happen." 


Anonymous: 

Excellence  can  be  attained  if  you,  care  more  than  others  think  is  wise,  risk  more  than  others  think 
is  safe,  dream  more  than  others  think  is  practical,  expect  more  than  others  think  is  possible. 


Outdoor  Recreation  for  America  Report  of  1962: 

The  outdoors  lies  deep  in  American  tradition.  It  has  had  immeasurable  impact  on  the  Nation's 
character  and  on  those  who  made  its  history.  When  an  American  looks  for  the  meaning  of  his 
past,  he  seeks  not  in  ancient  ruins,  but  more  likely  in  mountains  and  forests,  by  a  river,  or  at  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  Today's  challenge  is  to  assure  all  American  permanent  access  to  their  outdoor 
heritage. 
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AN  APPROACH  TO  NEGOTIATING  AGREEMENT  WITHOUT  GIVING  IN 
CHANGE  THE  GAME NEGOTIATE  THE  MERITS 

Parties  to  the  conflict  are  seen  as  friends  or  as  adversaries. 
Recommendation:  See  parties  as  problem-solvers. 

The  goal  of  the  parties  is  seen  as  agreement  or  victory. 

Recommendation:  The  goal  is  a  wise  outcome  reached  efficiently  and  amicably. 

Options  are  to  make  concessions  to  cultivate  the  relationship  vs.  demand  concessions  as  a 

condition  of  the  relationship. 

Recommendation:  Separate  the  people  from  the  problem. 

Some  will  be  SOFT  on  the  people  and  SOFT  on  the  problem,  others  HARD  on  the  people  and 

HARD  on  the  problem. 

Recommendation:  Be  SOFT  on  the  people,  HARD  on  the  problem. 

Some  parties  to  the  conflict  will  change  their  position  easily;  others  will  dig  in  to  their  position. 
Recommendation:  Focus  on  interests,  not  positions. 

One  can  trust  others,  or  distrust  others. 
Recommendation:  Proceed  independent  of  trust. 

One  side  will  make  offers,  another  side  will  make  threats. 
Recommendation:  Explore  interests. 

One  option  is  to  disclose  the  bottom  line,  another  is  to  mislead  as  to  your  bottom  line. 
Recommendation:  Avoid  having  a  bottom  line. 

Some  will  propose,  accepting  one-sided  losses  to  reach  agreement,  others  will  demand  one-sided 
gains  as  the  price  of  agreement. 
Recommendation:  Invent  options  for  mutual  gain. 

Search  for  the  single  answer:  the  one  they  will  accept,  or  search  for  the  single  answer;  the  one 

you  will  accept. 

Recommendation:  Develop  multiple  options  to  choose  from,  decide  later. 

Insist  on  agreement;  vs.  insist  on  your  position. 
Recommendation:  Insist  on  using  objective  criteria. 

Try  to  avoid  a  contest  of  will  vs.  try  to  win  a  contest  of  will. 
Recommendation:  try  to  reach  a  result  based  on  standards  independent  of  will. 

Some  will  want  to  yield  to  pressure,  others  to  apply  pressure. 

Recommendation:  Reason  and  be  open  to  reason;  yield  to  principle,  not  to  pressure. 
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KEY  CALIFORNIA  STATE  LEGISLATION 

IMPACTING  PARKS  &  RECREATION 

INITIATED  AND  PASSED 

1968  - 1985 


1 .  Rebuttal  Presumption  on  State  or  County  Roads  (proposed  through  Regional  Parks), 
1978. 

2.  Property  Tax  increase  from  5  cents  per  $100  valuation  to  10  cents,  (Senator  George 
Miller),  1970. 

3.  Property  Tax  increases  from  10  cents  per  $100  valuation  to  20  cents,  AB925  (Knox)  with 
support  from  all  but  two  public  entities  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  counties,  1973. 

4.  Acquired  Condemnation  Power  for  trails. 

5.  Urban  Park  Grant  Program  (Roberti-Z'berg)  with  Los  Angeles  County  (Assemblyman 
Z'berg,  Senator  Roberti),  1970. 

6.  Zone  Tax  permitted  by  citizen  vote  (less  than  District-wide),  (Senator  Nicholas  Petris) 
SB565. 

7.  Property  Tax  Funding  direct  from  State  not  County  (after  Prop  13)  through  Bureau  of 
Equalization  (Assemblyman  Milton  Marks). 

8.  Special  funding  via  Boating  and  Waterways  Budget  for  Beach  Rehabilitation. 

9.  State  Funds  for  Del  Valle  Reservoir  Development  &  Recreation. 

10.  Liability  Exemption  for  Hazardous  Recreation,  e.g.,  waterslides,  hang  gliding,  diving, 
back  packing. . . .  (Assemblyman  Elihu  Harris). 

1 1.  A  variety  of  park  funding  bills  statewide. 

12.  Budget  Augmentation  for  Briones  with  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  ($2  million); 
State  and  Regional  Trails;  Mission  Peaks  Expansion. . . . 

13.  Revised  Urban  Park  Grant  Program  (Roberti-Z'berg-Harris). 

14.  Amendments  to  Various  Bills  to  include  or  to  exempt  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District. 

15.  Key  role  in  state  and  local  bond  acts  (Propositions  43,  70,  149,  and  others)  totaling  excess 
of  $1  billion. 

1 6.  Working  with  State  Task  Force  and  then  legislation,  secured  replacement  funds  for 
EBRPD  after  its  property  tax  revenues  dropped  53%  due  to  Prop  13  (Jarvis-Gann),  1980. 


THE  ECONOMIC  BENEFITS  GENERATED  FOR  THE  EAST  BAY  COMMUNITY 

BY  ITS  REGIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

REPORT  TO  THE  EAST  BAY  REGIONAL  PARK  DISTRICT  BY 
STEVE  SPICKARD  -  JUNE  1978 

SUMMARY 

A  study  has  been  done  to  determine  the  Economic  Benefits  generated  for  the  East  Bay 
Community  by  the  operation  of  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District.  Dollar  values  are  assigned 
where  possible,  benefits  are  assessed,  and  procedures  are  outline  for  doing  more  sophisticated 
techniques  in  the  future. 

The  following  points  summarize  the  findings  of  the  study: 

Annual  economic  benefits  generated  by  EBRPD  to  the  East  Bay  Community  are  $65.2 
million  upper  limit,  $23.6  million  lower  limit,  and  $38.2  million  best  estimate. 

$38.2  million  in  benefits  exceeds  the  $16.3  million  collected  last  year  in  property  taxes, 
subventions,  user  charges  and  fees. 

A  typical  visitor  day  in  EBRPD  is  valued  at  $2.25  per  day,  per  person. 

12  million  visitor  days  per  year  multiplied  by  $2.25/day/person  is  $27  million  annually  in 
recreation  benefits  to  District  park  users. 

Operating  expenditures  of  EBRPD  (salaries,  services,  supplies)  were  $9.7  million  in 
1977.  This  generated  $29.2  million  per  year  in  benefits  to  residents  of  East  Bay 
community,  not  necessarily  park  users. 

Future  study  is  necessary  to  determine  value  of  residential  property  near  EBRPD  lands. 

Property  values  near  parks  reflect  positive  values  of  views,  moderation  of  local  climate, 
higher  concentration  of  birds  and  wildlife,  and  user  access;  and  negative  values  of  noise, 
congestion,  increased  risk  of  vandalism.  These  two  effects  are  combined  to  produce  a 
"net  effect." 

Future  study  is  necessary  to  determine  parks  value  in  attracting  industry  to  East  Bay 
community.  Industry  could  be  attracted  to  East  Bay  because  of  presence  of  quality 
regional  park  system. 

EBRPD  provides  its  constituency  with  numerous  benefits,  which  are  not  tangible  and  to 
which  dollar  values  cannot  be  assigned;  i.e.  "merit  beyond  their  economic  value." 

This  study  considers,  but  does  not  assign  dollar  values  to;  easy  access  to  natural 
environments  and  open  uncrowded  spaces,  increase  in  quality  of  life  from  fresher  air 
provided  by  park  foliage,  child  development,  education  opportunities  for  local  schools 
using  EBRPD  facilities  to  teach  East  Bay  children. 

It's  important  to  remember  that  parks  are  publicly  provided  because  many  benefits  are  not 
economic  and  cannot  be  valued  in  economic  terms. 
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PARK      DEPARTMENT 

CITY     OF     OAKLAND,     CALIFORNIA 

April  5,  1955 

BOARD  OF  PARK  DIRECTORS  OFFICE  OF   THE 

SUPERINTENDENT 
DAVID  D.  OLIPHANT  JR..  PRESIDENT 

WILLIAM  D.  WOOD,  VICE-PRESIDENT  "4",ML1  *JR"T 

ZONE   12 

G     R.   AUGUSTON.    DIRECTOR 

J.   VENDES    MANN.    D.RECTOR  TEMPLEBAR   2-3600 

CLARENCE  A.  MINER.  DIRECTOR 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PARKS 
WM.   PENN   MOTT,  JR. 


Mr.  Richard  Trudeau 
Director  of  Public  Relations 
East  Bay  United  Crusade 
337  -  13th  Street 
Oakland  12,  California 

Dear  Dick: 

The  Hans  Christian  Andersen  festival  at  Fairyland  on 
April  2  and  3  was  very  successful.  Over  15,000  people  attended 
the  program.  Your  help  and  contribution  of  music  were  greatly 
appreciated  and  materially  helped  to  make  the  celebration 
successful. 

I  vish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  personally 
for  all  of  the  assistance  that  you  gave  to  the  program  and  for 
your  help  in  developing  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Royal 
Danish  Consulate  office  in  San  Francisco. 

Willyou  be  so  kind  as  to  thank  Eddie  for  the  help  he 
gave  at  Children's  Fairyland  during  the  two-day  celebration. 


Since 


Mott,  Jr. 
tendent  of  Parks 


For  a  SMore  ^Beautiful  City 


IT  7* 


26? 


Editorial 


The 

Challenge 
of  Defeat 


EDHORL4L 


by 

Richard  C. 
Trudeau 


Thomas  Jefferson  once  said,  "A  little 
rebellion  now  and  then  is  a  good  thing,  and 
as  necessary  in  the  political  world  as 
storms  in  the  physical." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  overwhelming 
vote  in  favor  of  Proposition  13  struck  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  park  and  recreation 
field.  That  blow  need  not  be  fatal  to  any  of 
us,  however,  if  we  re -group  and  begin  to 
take  positive  action.  There  are  many 
things  we  can  do  right  now  as  we  head  into 
our  busy  summer  season.  With  the  finan 
cial  help  forthcoming  from  the  State 
Legislature,  it  appears  that  drastic  finan 
cial  chaos  has  been  averted,  at  least  for  one 
year.  Positive  moves  are  also  being  taken 
by  our  CPRS  President  Bob  Kelley  and 
Executive  Director  Larry  Naake  which 
will  help  us  all  as  Proposition  13  is  imple 
mented. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  battle  in  Cali 
fornia  was  fought  over  property  taxes 
which  support  the  local  services  most  tax 
payers  want.  The  real  villain  is  national 
and  world- wide  inflation.  People  all  over 
this  country  are  protesting  high  taxes  of  all 
kinds  and  reacting  to  the  sometimes  insen 
sitive  response  that  government  makes  to 
the  tax-paying  public.  The  property  tax  is 
an  easy  and  visible  target,  and  it  generates 
greater  resentment  than  any  other  revenue 
source. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  was  a  vote  for 
fewer  public  services.  While  this  is  true, 
most  political  experts  are  sure  that  the  pub 
lic  continues  to  want  the  essential  services. 
Certainly  parks  and  recreation  can  be  in 
cluded  among  the  services  needed  in  a 
community  -  a  service  which  most 
people  want  to  see  continued.  Even  How 
ard  Jarvis  said  on  more  than  one  occasion 


that  recreation  should  be  funded  by  the 
property  tax.  And  Neil  Jacoby,  the  econo 
mist  most  quoted  by  the  supporters  of 
Proposition  13,  said:  "Education,  wel 
fare,  health,  and  recreation  serve  all  the 
people  and  should  be  financed  by  taxes 
borne  by  all." 

We  must  become  more  political  than  we 
have  ever  been  before.  Larry  Naake  and 
the  CPRS  office  represents  us  well  in  the 
State  Legislature  and  other  related  govern 
mental  bodies  in  Sacramento.  This  is  a 
time  when  CPRS  needs  our  full  support, 
our  best  efforts,  and  financial  help.  We 
should  not  forget  that  CPRS  is  our  "life 
line"  to  state  funding,  and  we  must  back 
up  the  efforts  made  in  our  behalf.  Letters 
should  be  sent  by  each  of  us  to  our  legis 
lators  reminding  them  of  our  services  and 
our  needs  during  these  difficult  times.  In 
addition,  our  legislators  should  hear  from 
their  constituents.  Now  that  the  heavy-use 
summer  season  is  here,  they  should  be 
hearing  from  the  youth,  the  elderly,  the 
poor,  and  every  other  visitor  to  our  park 
and  recreation  facilities.  Personal  visits  to 
legislative  offices  locally,  as  well  as  to 
Sacramento  offices,  will  also  be  helpful. 

Nor  should  city  and  county  park  and 
recreation  departments  supinely  accept 
budget  cuts  in  programs  which  impact 
most  heavily  on  those  who  can  least  afford 
to  lose  our  services.  City  councils  and 
boards  of  supervisors  may  respond  if  they 
hear  from  their  constituents  and  have  the 
funds  to  do  so.  Cities,  in  particular,  have  a 
variety  of  alternative  ways  to  raise  funds. 
Many  of  them  have  already  increased 
other  taxes  or  fees  in  order  that  local  ser 
vices  may  continue  to  be  provided  to  their 
citizens. 


APPENDIX  H 
In  addition  to  being  more  political,  we 
need  a  new  dedication  to  innovative  and 
creative  ways  of  doing  things  if  we  wish  to 
survive.  We  are  in  a  new  era  and  no  idea 
should  be  rejected  until  it  has  been  review 
ed  or  tried.  Park  and  recreational  profes 
sionals  are  creative,  and  we  can  come  up 
with  ways  of  cutting  costs,  getting  the 
most  from  every  dollar  we  receive,  and 
finding  new  sources  of  revenue. 

We  can  reduce  costs  in  many  areas  if  we 
try.  Our  building  and  grounds  mainten 
ance  may  not  be  as  good  as  it  was.  And  we 
might  have  to  eliminate  some  programs 
and  frills  or  even  reduce  the  hours  we  are 
open.  We  can  also  rejuvenate  the  volun 
teer  effort  which  once  was  so  great  in  this 
country.  We  have  a  reservoir  of  talent  in 
this  regard  among  our  own  park  and  rec 
reation  users.  Docents  are  already  helping 
with  interpretive  programs  in  many  areas, 
while  hikers  and  horseback  riders  have 
helped  in  constructing,  policing,  and 
maintaining  trails  in  other  areas.  Senior 
citizens  may  be  willing  to  volunteer  office 
or  management-type  services  either  as  a 
generous  gesture  on  their  part  or  in  return 
for  some  type  of  free  recreation  service. 
And  there  are  many  who  will  help  you  with 
your  fund  raising  activities,  if  asked. 

Individuals  and  businesses  may  be  will 
ing  to  help  with  funds.  Membership  cam 
paigns  are  a  standard  part  of  the  work  of 
charitable  organizations,  and  they  should 
be  part  of  our  programs  in  the  future.  Most 
gifts  are  tax  deductible,  so  there  are  incen 
tives  as  well.  Businesses  and  corporations 
have  been  helpful  in  the  past  with  the  fund 
ing  of  land  acquisition  and  development. 
Many  of  them  locate  in  a  community  be 
cause  of  its  schools  and  recreational  facil 
ities.  It  is  both  good  business  and  good 
public  relations  for  them  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  or  development  of  such  facil 
ities  —  especially  under  present  circum 
stances.  But  before  you  approach  them, 
you  should  have  a  well  thought-out  pro 
posal  tailored  to  each  one.  In  this  regard, 
the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service  (formerly  BOR)  has  already 
developed  some  ideas  and  approaches  so 
that  we  don't  have  to  "invent  the  wheel." 
Jointly  with  CPRS,  the  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  HCRS  has  agreed  to 
come  up  with  a  program  which  would 
facilitate  a  cooperative  program  with  the 
corporate  offices  in  your  area.  Work  on 
this  program  has  already  begun  and  you 
can  find  out  how  you  will  benefit  by  at 
tending  one  of  the  one-day  HCRS  semin 
ars  to  be  held  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September.  Watch  for  the  announce 
ment  of  these  seminars. 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  EBRPD  MASTER  PLAN  AND 
ROLE  OF  THE  PAC 


First  Master  Plan  1973 

In  1971  A3  925  authorized  the  District  to  increase  its  tax 
rate  1  0<t  per  100  dollars  of  assessed  valuation,  50%  of  which 
would  be  subject  to  adoption  by  the  District  of  a  Master  Plan. 

Overview  Inc.,  headed  by  Stuart  Udall,  started  work  on 
a  Master  Plan  in  March  1972.   Simultaneously,  a  60  member  Public 
Agency  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  representatives  from  27 
special  agencies  and  25  cities  from  within  the  District  was 
created  to  insure  adequate  coordination  of  the  master  planning 
effort  and  to  provide  the  professional  outside  input  to  the 
planning  process.   At  the  same  time,  an  83  member  Citizens  Task 
Force  was  created  by  the  Board  as  an  independent  body  to  review 
and  make  objective  Master  Plan  recommendations. 

A  scries  of  nine  "ore-master  plan  information  hearings" 
conducted  jointly  by  Overview  Inc.  and  the  District  were  held 
throughout  the  District.   Following  completion  of  the  recommended 
Master  Plan  by  Overview  Inc.,  eight  public  discussion  meetings 
were  held.   On  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Agency  Advisory  Committee,  the  Citizens  Task  Force  and  District 
residents  who  participated  in  the  public  meetings,  the  District 
staff  prepared  revisions  and  additions  to  the  Overview  Plan. 
These  were  the  subject  of  three  public  hearings  held  by 
representatives  of  the  Board,  and  a  full  Board  meeting  in 
November  1973 

The  Master  Plan  of  1973  was  adopted  by  the  Board  on  December 
4,  1973,  Resolution  No.  4475.   Included  in  the  Master  Plan  was 
a  requirement  that  the  Board  appoint  a  broad  based  advisory 
committee  which  would  advise  and  report  to  the  Board  relating 
to  the  review  and  modification  of  future  Master  Plans  as  well 
as  any  other  assignments  the  Board  would  make.   This  Committee 
was  established  and  is  known  as  the  Park  Advisory  Committee 
(PAC) . 

Second  Master  Plan,  1930 

Between  1977-79  the  Park  Advisory  Committee  Master  Plan 
Subcommittee  reviewed  the  1973  Master  Plan.  They  recommended 
to  the  Board  certain  revisions,  the  elimination  of  some 
suggestions  which  had  been  completed,  and  the  addition  of  some 
new  material  which  had  become  relevant.   It  was  also  recommended 
that  the  PAC  review  the  Master  Plan  on  an  on-going  basis,  with 
a  major  review  and  reprinting  of  the  antira  plan  every  five 
years.   The  Plan's  charge  included  a  definition  of  PAC's 
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responsibilities:  "to  provide  citizen  input  into  the  diverse 
policy  matters  that  originate  from  staff  and  the  Board  of 
Directors.   Specific  areas  of  review  deal  with  revisions  to 
the  Master  Plan/  capital  improvements,  parkland  use,  community 
relations  and  other  items  as  referred  to  them".   The  District 
was  required  to  "hold  public  hearings  on  the  Master  Plan 
revisions  referred  by  the  Park  Advisory  Committee". 

The  1980  Master  Plan  was  adopted  by  the  Hoard,  Resolution 
No.  1980-2-50  (no  date)  following  review  of  public  comments 
by  staff,  PAC,  and  the  Master  Plan  Committee  of  the  Board. 

Third  Master  Plan  1989 

During  1985-86,  the  PAC  conducted  a  thorough  review  of 
the  1980  Master  Plan.   All  three  PAC  subcommittees  took  an  active 
part  to  ensure  the  broadest  review  possible.   They  were  assisted 
by  staff.   The  result  was  a  major  reorganization  and  rewriting 
"to  place  more  emphasis  on  resources,  planning,  and  operations". 
In  particular,  the  planning  sequence  was  established;  acquisition 
evaluation,  resource  analysis,  and  Land  Use  Development  Plan 
(LUPD) .   Long-standing  but  unwritten  practices  were  added  for 
completeness.   Several  new  policies  that  had  been  drafted  by 
PAC  and  adopted  by  the  Board  since  publication  of  the  1980 
Master  Plan  were  added.   The  major  goals  for  PAC  for  the  new 
proposed  Master  Plan  were  simplification,  logical  groupings, 
and  the  development  of  the  first  ever  subject  index,  so  that 
the  public  (and  all  users)  could  better  understand  the  Master 
Plan  and  the  District. 

As  a  final  step,  the  PAC  hired  a  professional  editor,  with 
funds  made  available  by  the  Board,  to  make  one  final  check  for 
syntax,  since  various  PAC  members  had  written  different  sections 
and  there  were  some  minor  differences  in  style  and  punctuation. 

Following  submittal  of  the  proposed  new  Master  PLan  to 
the  Board,  a  Board  committee  undertook  a  lengthy  and  thorough 
review  with  staff,  which  resulted  in  no  changes.   Following 
appropriate  public  hearings,  the  Plan  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
on  May  17,  1938,  and  was  published  in  1939. 
minor  differences 


Note  -  all  quotations  are  from  the  referenced  published  Master 
Plans,  and  history  primarily  taken  from  same. 
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PROF  ROGERS  «  A  SPEECH  BY  DICK  7RUDEAU  AT  MONTEZUMA  REUNION  --  JULY  2,   1984 

The  world  needs  and  cherishes  people  who  are  creative,  Idealists,  and  who  can  Inspire 
others.        Prof  was  just  such  a  man.  There  are  many  things  which  come  to  mind  when  one 
thinks  of  Prof 

M1ss  Carrie  and  her  parrot  <>  Prof  and  the  wildcat  which  he  would  wrestle  <>  Prof  and 
his  great  cape  <>  Prof  and  his  Social  Ethics  courses  <>  Prof  and  the  Jr.  Statesmen 
Each  of  you  will  have  his  own  memory  of  certain  events. 

Prof  and  I  had  a  special  relationship  which  extended  from  1936  until  his  death.  My 
father  died  when  I  was  3  years  old  and  as  any  only  child  living  far  away  (Seattle)  from 
relatives  (Minnesota)  I  was  grateful  to  have  him  play  a  role  as  a  father-substitute. 

I  attended  Montezuma  twice—both  times  on  scholarships—and  the  memories  and  Inspira 
tion  from  Prof  have  been  lasting,  of  major  Influence  1n  my  life.  I  am  certain  that  Prof's 
Influence  for  good  also  extended  to  all  who  knew  him  and  to  all  who  attended  Montezuma. 

I  was  very  young  and  away  from  home  for  the  first  time  when  I  came  to  Montezuma. 
It  was  a  wet  day  when  I  came  up  to  school.     I  well  remember  the  way  Prof  took  me  under 
his  wing  and  helped  me  get  over  being  homesick. 

It  was  during  that  first  year  that  Prof  Introduced  me  to  the  Jr.  Statesmen- -and  I 
was  much  Impressed  by  the  caliber  of  students  Involved.     The  conventions  were  great. 
That  Interest  has  also  stayed  with  me  over  the  years  and  I  have  been  a  Trustee  of  the 
Jr.  Statesmen  Foundation  for  many  years.     • 

Prof  was  creative.  The  Jr.  Statesmen  was  his  creation  and  a  lasting  one  it  has  been, 
with  this  year  Its  50th  anniversary,  and  also  with  a  lasting  Impact  upon  local,  state, 
and  national  governments.     One  need  only  look  at  those  who  learned  much  from  their  JSA 
experience  and  brought  the  lessons  learned  into  their  political  or  governmental  lives.. 
Fred  Dutton,  Ed  Meese,  Gael  Douglass.   .   .these  are  names  which  come  immediately  to  mind 
of  my  era. 

Prof  was   Internationally  minded  as  well   as  pushing  for  "make  politics  a  noble  profes 
sion  or  "make  democracy  work",  as  JSA  slogans  went.     He  believed  the  world  was  one,  with 
each  nation  and  peoples  dependent  upon  the  other.     Hence  he  hoped  that  Esperanto  would 
bridge  the  language  gap  and  become  an  International  language.     He  also  founded  a  group 
called  "Earth! ings"  which  cross  national  lines  and  published  a  magazine  of  that  name. 
Today  such  Internationally-minded  idea?;  are  .in  keeping  with  the  time?.     But  Prof  was  way 
ahead  of  his  time  for  he  was  espousing  such  ideas  more  than  50  years  ago. 

Prof  was  an  idealist  who  could  inspire  others.     He  was  close  to  many  professors  at 
Stanford—one  he  revered  highly  and  learned  from  was  Professor  Meredith.     Another  whom 
he  Inspired  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  heir  apparent  at  Montezuma  some  day  was 
Harold  Charters  of  Eureka,  when  I  knew  him  a  "student  at  Stanford.     But  Harold  Charters 
died  during  World  War  II.     Prof  had  the  ability  to  Inspire  others  in  his  speeches  and 
his  end  of  JSA  convention  speeches  were  received  with  enthusiasm  and  always  looked' forward 
to  by  the  delegates. 

Prof  was  ahead  of  his  time  in  terms  of  physical  fitness  as  well.     For  years  Montezuma 
had  outstanding  football,  track,  basketball,   and  baseball  teams.     The  Pat  Page  era  was 
renown  in  this  regard.  All  of  us  participated  in  some  form  of  athletic  or  physical  endeavor 
Our  regimen  was  a  healthy  one—diet,  outdoor  exercise,   pl-enty  of  sleep.     Aydelott  Day 
(a  track  day)   was  a  big  event  and  a  tradition.     So  were  laps  around  the  lake. 

Prof  abhorred  drugs  and  urged  abstinence  from  tobacco  and  alcohol-     That  was  difficult 
for  many  to  understand  at  the  time.     But  today  we  recognize  that  smoking  is  not  good  for 
us,  even  if  we  do  smoke,   and  we  recognize  that  alcohol   can  also  be  dangerous  to  our  health 
and  well- being. 

Prof  had  some  big  moments   in  his  life.     One  I  remember  well   was  his   invitation  to 
the  White  House  to  have  dinner  with  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  FDR.     He  stopped  by  in  Seattle 
en  route  and  talked  about  it--and  talked  some  more  when  he  came  back.     Eleanor  Roosevelt 
supported  the  concept  of  the  Jr.   Statesmen.     Prof  thought  highly  of  her  but  wasn't  so  charm* 
by  FDR,  whom  he  felt  had  a  big  ego.     But  it  was  a  high  point  for  him. 

Two  other  high  points  for  him  were  the  JSA  convention  at  Treasure  Island  during  the 
Fair  and  the  JSA  convention  in  Seattle. 

Prof  was  easy  to  please  and  was  usually  in  good  humor  arid  excited  about  things  he 
was  doing. 

Prof  was   inspirational   in  his  talks  at  Montezuma,  geared  to  helping  us  to  live  better 
lives.  So  were  his  talks  at  the  Sunday  chapel.     As   an   idealist  Prof  urged  us  to  "always 
give  our  best."   "You  should  strive  to  be  as  good  and  contribute  as  much  as  your  abilities 
permit,"  he  would  say. 

This  thought  he  emphasized  over  and  over.      It  was  a  credo  to  live  by.     We   are  all 
better  persons  for  having  known  him.     His  memory  will   live  on.     And  so  will  his  good  works. 
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Qraduation  Ceremony  , 

MONTEZUMA 

MOUNTAIN  SCHOOL 

tOS  GATOS.  CALIF. 

Going  Up  the  Trail 

(In  the  Redwood  Grove) 

The  procession — The  President,  Dean,  Orators  of  the  Day, 
the  Faculty,  and  the  Student  Body.  As  the  Seniors  enter  the 
Redwoods,  all  rise, — orchestra,  flaying  a  march. 


Seniors  march  to  the  station  of  Magister  Scholosticus  for 
his  charge.  He  is  garbed  in  the  costume  of  an  Ancient  Scholar. 

MAGISTER  SCHOLASTICUS: 

Long  years,  and  day  by  day,  the  school  has  wrought 
Its  work  upon  your  growing  characters; 

For  years  with  love  and  patience  we  have  sought 
To  shape  your  habits  so  the  soul  that  stirs 
Within  you  might  be  free  and  helpful,  too. 

For  freedom  and  co-service  to  his  kind 
Sum  up  the  goal  and  duty  of  a  man. 

We  have  not  dared  in  all  these  years  to  bind 
Your  spirit  to  any  dull  and  slavish  plan 
Nor  in  Tradition's  web  entangle  you. 

We  know  the  progress  of  the  world  depends — 
All  human  welfare  in  the  years 'to  be — 

On  that  divine  initiative  which  rends 
The  hardening  crust  of  Custom,  and  sets  free 
Each  new-born  generation  in  its  turn. 

But  wisdom  comes  from  past  experience; 

Not  any  man  lives  long  enough  to  learn 
What  every  man  must  know  for  his  defense 
.'  Against  untoward  circumstance;  men  yearn 
For  fields  beyond  one  lifetime's  garden  fence! 

Most  we  enjoy  of  freedom,  comfort,  health, 
Hope,  self-respect,  the  daily  happiness, 

We  owe  to  men  long  dead,  who  left  -a  wealth 
Of  wisdom  won  through  painful  storm  and  stress 
For  generations.   Yield  them  reverence! 

For  all  our  ancient  ways  and  courtesies 
__  That  mark  our  progress  upward  from  the  Beast; 
For  all  our  time-tried  virtues,  sanctities, 
The  monuments  which  tell  of  souls  released 
From  brutish  passion  dark,  let  every  sense 

Its  gratitude  and  love  and  honor  pay; 

Let  not  your  head  in  slavish  cowardice 
Bow  to  the  empty  fashion  of  a  day; 

Worship  the  God  within,  whose  law  is  this: 
Be  kind,  love  justice,  practice  diligence. 


Senior;  countermarch  to  station  of  Magister 
Philosophus,  who  is  robed  as  an  ancient  teacher. 
****** 

MAGISTER  PIIILOSOPHUS: 

Today  you  leave  these  groves  and  heights  serene, 
Descend  in  to 'the  city's  crowded  street, 

Take  up  new  duties,  make  new  friendships,  wean 
Your  thoughts  from  Montezjuma's  ways,  and  beat 
A  new  trail  out  across  life's  wilderness. 


For  life's  a  wilderness  to  every  soul 

That  comes  into  the  world,  and  each  must  win 
His  way  with  his  own  pilgrim's  staff  and  scroll— 

His  staff  is  diligence  and  faith;  within 
His  scroll  a  faint-traced  map  his  eye  may  guess. 

However  long  each  mortal  wander  here, 
What  wisdom  older  pilgrims  may  impart, 

What  pleasant  roadside  resting-place  lend  cheer, 
What  mountain  summit-reach  may  fire  his  heart, 
•     Each  sojourner  must  find  his-own  way  through. 

Yet  not  alone  need  any  travel,  none 
Need  dread  the  unfamiliar  wilderness; 

A  throng  innumerable  beneath  the  sun 
Traverses  day  by  day  this  limitless 

Dim  region,  little  charted,  Old-and-New. 

On. every  hand  for  those  who  Beauty  love    • 
Bloom  flowers;  ripe  fruits  the  branches  bend; 

Sweet  music,  nightingale  or  turtle-dove, 
Delights  the  ear;  and  every  soul  a  Friend 
In  this  vast  wilderness  of  Life  may  claim. 

To  everyone  who  loves  his  fellow-man, 

Who  charts  a  stretch  of  road,  or  sets  a  stone 
To  point  a  better  way  whene'er  he  can, 
Gomes  satisfaction  deep;  no  more  alone 
He  marches;  God  escorts  him,  torch  aflame! 

****** 
Return  to  President's  station  /or  his  charge. 


THE  PRESIDENT: 

Our  work  with  you  is  done.  This  closes  all 

The  daily  intercourse,  companionship. 

The  loving  counsel  dose,  and  discipline 

Of  classroom,  meal-time,  and  assembly  hall.   . 

Hereafter ,  when  you  visit  us  again 

You  will  be  guests — most  welcome,  honored  friends, 

A  great  deal  nearer  to  our  hearts,  be  surf, 

Than  any  other  friends  can  ever  be. 

But  in  and  out  among  us,  day  by  day, 
Your  faces  we  shall  miss,  and  other  boys 
Will  take  your  wonted  places  in  our  ranks; 
For,  like  the  stream,  our  work  goes  on  and  on; 

The  school  remains,  its  members  change.  Our  faith 
Is  strong  that  you  will  bear  away  with  you 
Some  portion  of  its  spirit  to  the  world, 
To  hasten,  in  so  far  as  that  may  be, 
The  Better  Way  of  Living,  passing  on 
To  other  hands  the  Torch  you  lighted  here. 

There  is  no  more  to  say,  but  ere  we  part, 
Once  more  together  let  us  raise  our  hands, 
Recite  the  Code,  and  dedicate  ourselves 
Anew  to  all  the  school  has  meant  to  us. 

(The  Montezurtki  Code) 

Clean  thoughts,  for  as  man  thinketh,  so  is  he. 
Clean  speech,  for  words  betray  the  mind  within. 
Clean  habits,  for  the  body  clothes  the  soul. 
Wor\  hard,  lest  others  have  to  bear  your  load; 
Play  fair,  all  manly  men  despise  a  cheat, 
And  self-respect  outweighs  the  world  beside. 

Each  Senior  steps  forward  tu  he  is  announced  by  a  Herald,  and 


President  of  the  School. 

The  /union,  having  lined  up  along  the  Trail,  face  the  Assembly. 
The  Senior*,  one  by  one,  will  March  past, — Torchbearer  lore,  who 
hands  the  Torch  to  the  President  of  the  Junior  Class.  Each  Senior 
tauta  The  /union  with  uplifted  hand  (Roman  salute),  turns  at  the 
end  of  the  Trail  and  again  with  uplifted  hand  salutes  the  Assembly 
and  departs.  The  Junior  return  the  salute  silently. 

Ceremony  closes  with  the  singing  of  the  Monteluma  Hymn. 
•Asjcmbhr  standing,  while  the  Juniors,  led  by  Torchbearer,  file  slowly 
past  and  return  to'the  school. 
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When  .Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died,  many 
Americans  feared  the  United  States  would 
crumble. :  When  Walter  Cronkite  left  CBS, 
countless  TV  viewers  wondered  if  the  news 
would  ever  be  believeable  again.  • 

When  Richard  Trudeau,  head  of  the  East 
Bay  Regional  Park  District,  announced  his 
retirement  last  spring,  Harlan  Kessel,  a 
member  of  the  park  district  board  of  direc 
tors,  reacted  similarly.  "It  will  be  impossible 
to  get  along  without  you,"  he  told  the  outgoing 
general  manager. 

Sometimes  individuals  become  so  closely 
identified  with  an  institution  the  fates  of  both 
appear  identical  in  the  public  eye.  Certainly 
that  is  the  case  with  Trudeau  and  the  sprawl 
ing  network  of  parks,  preserves  and  trails  to 
which  he  has  devoted  up  to  70  hours  a  week 
for  the  last  22  years.  • 

But  Trudeau  was  the  first  to  pooh-pooh  his 
indispensibility,  even  before  the  appointment 
of  David  Pesonen  of  Berkeley  as  the  new 
general  manager.  "You  need  other  people," 
he, said,  taking  a  modest  view  of  his  consider 
able  accomplishments  at  the  helm  of  the  huge 
district.  "You  can't  get  anything  done  alone." 

He  is  right,  of  course.  Still,  without  Tru- 
deau's  relentless  advocacy  and  political 
skills,  first  as  director  of  information,  then  as 
assistant  general  manager  before  becoming 
general  manager  in  1968,  it  is  doubtful  the 
district  would  have  grown  from  19  parks  and 
20,000  acres  in  1968  to  its  current  45  parks 
and  60,000  acres.  Now,  more  than  ever,  it 
forms  a  greenbelt  cherished  by  Bay  Area 
residents  and  envied  by  park  and  recreation 
experts  throughout  the  nation. 


•"'  Trudeau's  single-minded  drive  (to  save 
large  chunks  of  land  from  development'  was 
smoothed  by  an  engaging  manner  and  a  ready 

.smile.  Where  someone  else  might  have  .fallen 
off  the  tightrope  he  walked  between  open- 
space  advocates  and  land-hungry  developers, 
Trudeau  said  cheerfully,  "I  know  we're  doing 
the  job  when  both  sides  are  mad  at  us."  ' 

Yet  under  the  boyish  grin,  his  steely  deter 
mination  to  protect  the  public  interest  pulled 
the  district  through  more  than  one  tight  spot. 
During  one  crisis-ridden  period  from  1973  to 
1975,  Trudeau  weathered  Alameda  County 
grand  jury  criticism  of  the  district's  spending 
priorities,  fought  for  federal  funds  to  clear 
away  eucalyptus .  trees  presenting  a  severe 
summer  fire  hazard,  helped  mediate  an  em 
ployee  strike  and  survived  a  threat  to  his  own 
job  when  the  park  board  briefly  split  3-3 
before  renewing  his  contract. 

Always,  though,  he  inspired  loyalty.  In  his 
tiff  with  the  board,  Trudeau  was  backed  by 
nine  department  heads  who  pledged  "whole 
hearted  and  unequivocal  support"  for  him. 

Well-deserved  recognition  of  Trudeau's 
devotion  went  beyond  the  Bay  Area.  In  1976, 
the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association 
named  him  "the  outstanding  professional  in  - 
the  United  States  for  leadership  and  service 
to  parks  and  recreation."  In  1983,  he  received 
.  an  award  of  excellence  from  the  National 
Society  for  Park  Resources. 

Yes,  Trudeau  has  been  replaced.  His  suc 
cessor  inherits  a  secure  and  popular  park 
district.  Trudeau  leaves  a  legacy  that  will 
endure  like  the  land  he  loves  so  well. 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

P.O.BOX   37127 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.   20013-7127 
IN  REPLY  Keren  TO:  g  OCT  t99t 

L34(780) 


Mr.  Richard  C.  Trudeau 
633  Los  Palos  Drive 
Lafayette,  CA  94549 

Dear  Dick: 

Congratulations  on  receiving  the  President's  Award  at  NASORLO.  You 
are  truly  deserving  of  the  honor.  You  have  always  been  a  rock  of 
stability  for  those  of  us  in  the  park  field.  Your  leadership  and 
dedication  to  our  profession  and  parks  is  unparalleled.  I  know  I 
have  been  fortunate  to  know  and  work  with  you  both  in  my  years  in 
Indiana  as  well  as  now  with  the  Park  Service. 

You  have  not  only  provided  leadership  and  inspiration  to  California 
and  the  Bay  area,  but  you  have  provided  that  same  leadership 
nationally.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  that  has  met  you  that  has  not 
been  impressed  with  your  dedication  and  inspired  by  your 
enthusiasm. 

Dick,  I  just  want  you  to  know  how  much  you  have  meant  to  all  of  us 
whose  lives  you  are  touching.  You  richly  deserve  the  accolades  you 
have  received.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  for  many  more 
years. 

Sincerely, 


William  C.  Walters 
Assistant  Director 
National  Recreation  Programs 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


1916-1991 
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DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 


Richard  C.  Trudeau,  Lafayette,  former  general  manager  of  the  East  Bay 
Regional  Park  District,  right,  confers  with  former  presidential  counselor 
Ed  Meese  before  a  banquet  Aug.  19  celebrating  the  60th  anniversary 
of  the  Junior  Statesmen  of  America.    Trudeau  received  a 
distinguished  service  award  at  the  banquet 
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Richard  C.  Trudeau 
633  Los  Palos  Drive 
Lafayette,  CA  94549 

WILLIAM  PENN  MOTT,  JR.  MEMORIAL  FUND 
February  28,  1998 

REPORT  ON  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
1992  -  1998 

Bill  Mott  died  in  September,  1992.  The  Mott  Memorial  Fund  began  in  January,  1993  at  the  suggestion 
of  Bill,  III  and  Larie  Mott.  The  intent  was  to  find  the  proper  ways  to  perpetuate  Bill  Mott's  creativity, 
vision,  and  ideas  through  a  variety  of  projects  and  endeavors. 

We  are  now  beginning  our  sixth  year  of  operation.  It  is  time  to  look  back  and  see  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  preceding  five  years. 

1)  Organization  Work 

Recruitment  of  the  Board  and  Advisory  Committee.  1993-1994 

Development  of  the  Mission  Statement  and  the  By-Laws.  1993 

Development  of  the  Initial  Fund  Raising  Plan.  1993 

Approval  of  501(c)(3)  by  the  State  of  California  and  IRS  1993 

(prepared  by  Donn  Black,  Esq.). 

Office  opened  at  99  Brookwood,  Orinda  to  carry  on  the  volunteer  work  of  the  Fund.  1993 

Donation  of  $110,000  by  Bill  Lane  for  the  planning  of  the  Visitor  Center  1994 

at  the  Presidio. 

Raised  $18,000  from  the  Packard  Foundation,  the  San  Francisco  Foundation  1995-1996 

and  the  Lowell  Berry  Foundation. 

First  Mott  Fund  Audit  Statement.  1996 

Pledge  of  $150,000  from  Bill  Lane  to  be  matched  by  a  like  amount  to  be  raised.  1998 

2)  Posthumous  Awards  and  Honors  for  Bill  Mott 

Approval  of  Brian  O'Neill,  Superintendent  of  the  Golden  Gate  National  1992-1993-1994 

Recreation  Association  to  naming  of  the  Visitor  Center  for  Bill  Mott 
and  subsequent  approval  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Metropolitan  YMCA  (Oakland)  names  the  Longhouse  at  the  Camp  Loma  Mar  1993-1994 

for  Bill  Mott  with  the  dedication  in  April,  1994. 

National  Society  for  Park  Resources  (branch  of  the  NRPA,  names  1993 

The  Mott  Award  its  Award  of  Excellence. 
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REPORT  ON  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  (continued) 
1992  -  1998 

National  Park  and  Conservation  Association  names  its  top  award  the  Mott  1985-1994 

Conservationist  of  the  Year  Award  (given  to  Bill  Lane  in  1994). 

The  Orinda  Association  names  its  Community  Service  Award  for  Bill  Mott.  1993 

The  Bay  Ridge  Trail  Council  names  its  Founders  Award  for  Bill  Mott  on  his  1993 

concept  of  a  trail-park  around  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  Sierra  Club  makes  an  annual  award  for  the  late  William  Penn  Mott,  Jr.  1993 

The  California  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  names  its  Award  for  1993 

Innovation  for  Bill  Mott. 

The  Presidio  legislation  (HR  1296/S  594)  carried  by  Representative  Nancy  Pelosi  1996 

passes  the  United  States  Congress  and  is  signed  by  the  President.    It 
officially  names  the  Presidio  Visitor  Center  for  Bill  Mott. 

Bill  Mott  is  enshrined  in  the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Hall  of  Fame  1997 

before  3500  people  at  the  NRPA  Congress  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

3)  Book  on  Bill  Mott's  Leadership  -  "Prophet  of  the  Parks" 

Prior  to  Bill  Mott's  death,  a  book  was  envisioned  by  Jo  Hemphill  and  1991-1992 

taping  of  interviews  had  begun. 

Termination  of  Agreement  on  the  development  of  the  proposed  book  by  Mott  Family.          1993 

Mary  Ellen  Butler,  former  Chief  Editorial  Writer  for  the  Oakland  Tribune  1996 

agrees  to  research  and  write  the  book  on  Bill  Mott. 

Grant  of  $20,000  from  Laurance  Rockefeller  will  pay  for  the  research  and  1996 

work  on  the  book. 

Five  draft  chapters  completed.  1996-1997 

Mott  Board  approves  contract  with  Mary  Ellen  Butler.  1997 

The  book's  completion  schedule  shows  May  1,  1998 

4)  Fund  Raising  to  Match  the  $150.000  Pledge  of  Bill  Lane 

As  of  this  date,  $43,000  in  pledges  and  cash  have  been  raised.  Four  Feb.  28,  1998 

grant  applications  have  been  filed.   An  estimated  1,200  letters 
seeking  funding  assistance  have  been  sent  out  at  this  time. 
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INDEX-Richard  C.  Trudeau 
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Abernathy,  Wally,  168-170 
Adams,  Wes,  74-75 
Aguilar,  Ro,  249 
Anderson,  Ralph,  21 1,  212 
Anthony  Chabot  Park,  83,  85 
Apperson  Ridge,  102-105,  108,  111 
Ardenwood  Historic  Farm  and  Regional 

Preserve,  233-234 
Armas,  Barbara,  68,  71 
Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAG), 

135,  198-199,250 


Baarts,  Ray,  62,  64,  67 

Badger,  Paul,  81,83,  88 

Barkin,  Josh,  187,231-232 

Bay  Conservation  and  Development 

Commission,  117,  167,  177 
Beardsley,  Dennis,  71,  171,  178,  201,  204,  213, 

223,  240,  247,  250 
Behr,  Peter,  111-112,  119,  136,  162,  180,  181, 

182,  185,  193,  196 
Black  Diamond  Mines  and  Regional  Preserve, 

90,161,  188 
Black,  Donn,  102,  1-3,  104,  105,  106,  107,  151, 

156,  157,  165,  227,  229,  245,  252-253, 

256-257 

Blumberg,  Fred,  81,  88,  129,  130,  213 
Board  of  Equalization  (California),  185-186, 

195 
Bort,  Joseph,  102,  103,  107,  111,  117,  118,  119, 

130,  131-132,  133,  134,  135,  145,  148, 

155-156,  169,  184,  190,  226,  239,  242 
Botanic  Garden,  East  Bay  Regional  Park 

District,  83-85 
Bowers,  Lynn,  214-215 
Brawner,  Debbie,  248 
Brooks  Island,  89,  91 
Brown,  Edmund  G.,  Jr.,  184 
Burr,  Joyce,  83 
Butler,  Mary  Ellen,  83 


California  Greenways,  52,  249,  254,  255 
California  Park  and  Recreation  Society,  161, 

164,180,181,183,213 
Cameron,  Rosemary,  148,  149,  189,  201,  204, 

213,  219,  221,  225-226,  239-240,  241 
Cangemi,  Phyllis,  206,  235 
CARE,  6,  46,  52,  54-57,  59,  69,  100 
Chabot,  Philip,  146 
Chancy,  Doreta,  67-68,  77,  79,  127-128,  129, 

151,  156,238,252 
Chew,  Linda  L.,  171,  178,  189,  201,  212,  213, 

222 

Cinque,  Donald,  150,  156 
Clark,  Henry,  152,208 
Clinton,  Gordon,  5,  6,  7,  59 
Cobb,  Janet,  226,  239,  252 
Cogswell,  Howard,  116-117,  121,  135,  151,  152, 

156,  157,  158, 159 

Connelly,  Kenneth,  15,  16,  18-19,  257 
Copeland,  Beverly  de  Sair,  140,  242 
Costa,  Walter  H.,  158,  214,  216,  221 
Coyote  Hills  Regional  Park,  89,  91 
Cranston,  Alan,  145 
Crown  Memorial  Beach,  230-231 
Crown,  Robert  W.,  230-231 
Crutcher,  Lewis  P.,  108-109,  113,  160,  170, 

172,  174-175,  176,  177-179,201,205, 

209,  210,  219,  221,  228,  229,  235-236, 

244 


Davis,  Monet,  28-29,  30,  31,  34,  35,  40,  42 

Dawson,  Ray,  139,  140,  188,  247 

de  Sair,  Beverly,  see  Copeland. 

De  Silva,  Ed,  171,  216-217,  233 

Del  Valle  Regional  Park,  1 12-113 

Denmark,  consular  service  in:  28-33,  36-39; 
musical  programs  and  musicians:  4,  34, 
36-38,  39-40,  41-43,  45-48,  51,  54,  56,  57- 
59,  60, 73-74 

Don  Castro  Regional  Recreation  Area,  139 

Duncan,  Jim,  214,  216,  221 
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East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District,  85-86,  92- 
93, 113, 124,  148,  153,  166, 173, 174, 
194,219-220,225 
East  Bay  Regional  Park  District 

Adopt-a-Park,  139,  147,  183, 187-189, 

195,239 

affirmative  action,  135,  137-142 
board  of  directors,  81,  88,  96-100,  101, 

103-104,  116-117,  120-123,  125-127, 

156,  157-158,  211-212,  213-218.  See 

also  individual  names, 
bond  acts  and  measures  affecting,  89,  91, 

161-163,  164-166,  195-198 
Contra  Costa  County,  annexation  of,  76- 

81,238 

eucalyptus  freeze,  143-147,  211 
foundation,  239-240 
Hayward,  annexation  of,  81 
labor  strike  of  1975,  154-161 
master  plans  for,  127,  134,  197-198,  209 
Park  Advisory  Committee,  197-198 
parklands  and  properties.  See  individual 

park  names. 

Parks  Express  program,  234-235 
Pleasanton,  annexation  of,  81,  92 
Proposition  13,  effects  of,  163,  180-186, 

192-195,228,232,239 
shoreline  properties,  acquisition  of,  166- 

179 

Edwards,  Lucretia,  83 
Erickson,  Dick,  1 14 
Erlichman,  John,  111-112 


Fahden,  Nancy,  118,  175-176,  177,  207 
Fleishhacker,  Mortimer,  48,  64 
Fleming,  Arthur,  70 


Gadlin,  Willie,  139-140,  247 

Gann,  Paul,  183,  195 

Garin,  Bud,  88 

Gigliati,  Lou,  248-249 

Greben,  Seymour,  162,  164,  166,  221,  237 

Grote,  Leonard,  77,  79 


Haley,  Marlin,  88,  167,  173 

Hall,  Camilla,  150,  152-153 

Hall,  Gus,  61 

Hamburger,  Frank,  191,  243 

Harberts,  Paul  E.,  61,  69, 103,  104,  121,  213 

Harlander,Al,31,59 

Harnett,  Jake,  85,  124,  174,  219 

Harris,  Elihu,  165,  192,  196,  222,  251 

Havens,  Frank,  143-144 

Hearst,  Patricia,  153 

Herman,  Bob,  109 

Holtgrieve,  Donald,  214 

Hornbeck,  Hulet  C.,  77-79,  90,  91,  96,  97,  98, 
101,  102,  109-110,  111,  121,  123,  125- 
126,  128,  129,  130,  134,  137,  168,  172, 
173,  174,  175,  176,  181,  182,  201,  203, 
209,  210,  213,  215,  220,  222,  249,  251, 
255 

Home,  Bill,  117,243 

Houston,  Bob,  120,222 


Jacobson,  Bernie,  32,  35,  57 

Jacobson,  Virginia,  57,  60 

Jardin,  William  F.,  122,  158,  227,  229,  238 

Jarvi,  Christopher  K.,  255 

Jarvis,  Howard,  181-183,  192,  195 

Jefferds,  Mary  Lee,  121-122,  123,  157-158,211, 

213-214,217,221 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  51,  52,  53,  55, 

59,  69,  120,  168 
Junior  Statesmen  of  America,  12-15,  17,  20,  22, 

34,93,110,123,170,196,257-258 


Kaiser  Industries,  81,  139,  239,  247,  254 

Kane,  Tom,  154,  156 

Kent,  Jerry  D.,  75-76,  79,  88,  102-103,  108,  122, 
124,  134,  139,  149,  152,  155,  158,  159, 
160,  178,  191,  193-194,  201,  203,  204, 
211,  212,  213,  215,  219,  220,  221,  232, 
243,  244,  246,  247,  249 

Kerr,  Clark,  61 

Kessel,  Harlan,  122,  211,  213-214,  216,  217, 
218,221 

Ketcham,  Hank,  6 

Knight,  Walter,  248 
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Knowland,  William,  69,  77,  87,  1 15,  1 17,  132, 

184,  198 
Knox,  John  T.  ("Jack"),  85-87,  97,  101,  115, 

116,  117,  118,  162,  173,  183, 185,  186, 

192, 196,  197, 199 
Koos,  Peter,  248 
Koplos,  Ceil,  196,  243 
Krueger,  Karl,  4,  39,  40,  41,  42,  45,  46,  48-49 


Laird,  Perry,  75,  109 
Lake  Chabot  Regional  Park,  86,  1 12,  123 
Lamont,  Jack,  16 
Lane,  Bill,  167,  256 
Lane,  Mel,  167,  254 
Langlie,  Arthur,  15-16,  51,  58,  63 
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